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1. BONAPARTE OFFERS PEACE TO FOREIGN POWERS. — 2. HIS IN- 
TERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — 3. HE FORMS SECRETLY AN ARMY OF 
RESERVE. — 4. WAS IN ITALY. — 5. GENERAL MEL AS ADVANCES 
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IS DRIVEN BEHIND THE VAR. — 7. SIEGE AND BOMBARDMENT OF 
GENOA. — 8. WAR ON THE RHINE. — 9. BAl'IrLE OF ENGEN. — 10. 
BATTLE OF m5SKJRCH. — 11. AFFAIR AT BIBERACH — THE 

austrians entrench themselves at ulm. — 12. the first 
consul, in command of the army of reserve, crosses the 
st. bernard into italy. — 13. bonaparte enters milan. — 
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to the british. 

1. Bonaparte offers Peace to Foreign Powers. 

The saccessfdl General had now become, according to all historic 
precedent, Dictator, and in possession of supreme power ; but he 
found himself surrounded by generals, till that moment hU efi2^&»3k&^ 
and his rivals in military glory, disposed to q^^\ioTi. ^V\&\sv«^<» 



2 BONAPARTE'S INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. [a.D. 

and by no means to sabscribe to all his commands. First and 
foremost in this crowd was General Moreau, who had stood by 
his side in the momentary conflict at the orangery, and whose claim 
on the pablic gratitude was certainly only second to Bonaparte. 
He was rewarded by being named General-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the Rhine and the Danube. In consequence of the death of Cham- 
pionnet, Massena had been appointed to the command of the army 
of Italy, where Rome and Naples were occupied by General Janitor. 

The first step of Bonaparte after arriving at consular power was 
to make proposals of peace to the several belligerents, and first to 
England, by means of a letter addressed to the King himself. The 
Minister answered, declining the proposition, and justified his policy 
in a series of most eloquent speeches in Parliament with this apt 
Ciceronian quotation: '* Cur igitur pacem nolo? quia infida est, 
quia periculosa, quia esse non potest." He was supported in the 
view he took by a division of the House of Commons of 265 to 64. 
It was soon manifest that Bonaparte had no serious intention of 
making peace with England. He desired to break up the con- 
federacy against France, because he did not find the Republic in 
a condition to afford any promise of carrying on the war with 
advantage ; but war was essential to his elevation. He was equally 
unsuccessful in the proposal he made at the same time to Austria, 
for the Cabinet of Vienna was unwilling to stop short in the career 
of victory which they had commenced, especially as Britain was 
ready with a liberal subsidy to encourage the Emperor to persevere 
in the war. The Archduke Charles, however, far from feeling any 
confidence in the issue of the approaching contest from the expe- 
rience he had acquired in the last, candidly gave his opinion in 
favour of an accommodation with France. The Emperor never- 
theless not only turned a deaf ear to his representations, but resented 
his frank opinion by depriving him of the command of the Im- 
perial army, and His Imperial Highness retired to his government 
of Bohemia, whence he had the grief to witness a series of mis- 
fortunes that his wisdom had foreseen, and which perhaps his 
abilities might have averted. 

The First Consul was more successful in his propitiatory advance 
to the Czar, which he made under cover of a return of many 
thousand Russian prisoners, who were sent back, without question 
of exchange, perfectly equipped and provided. Just at the moment 
of this delicate attention on the part of the First Consul, Paul 
happened to be indignant at the failure of his troops in Switzer- 
land and Holland, and more especially at the conduct of General 
Frolich, at the capitulation of Ancona, which no justification on the 
part of the Aulic Council could appease. He accordingly concluded 
peace with the French Republic, and dismissed the emigrant corps 
of Conde which had been taken into his service, and which now 
passed over to that of Great Britain. 

2. His Intebnal Administbation. 
The First Consul was not a man to trust to diplomacy alone 
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for the success of his policy. He had, it is true, a difficult task 
before him, — to make head against the confederacy of Austria and 
England with a defeated and dispirited army, to recruit an ex- 
hausted treasury, and to conciliate a disunited people. He laboured 
to restore respect for religion by permitting the churches to be 
reopened for public worship without obstacle or ridicule, and by 
abolishing the absurd puerilities of decade fetes and an unsainted 
calendar ; he allowed a general tolerance, so that the Demoiselles 
St Janvier were no longer to be called Mesdemoiselles Nivose, but 
reassumed, with others, the ancient appellations of their family. An 
attempt at reviving the rebellion in La Vendee was promptly re« 
pressed, order was introduced into the finances, and an appeal to 
the capitalists of Paris was answered by a loan of twelve million of 
francs. The funds showed an increasing confidence in the wisdom 
of the new order of things, and the national domains began to find 
purchasers. 

The military measures of the First Consul were equally energetic. 
The first class of the conscription for the year was called out, and 
many veteran soldiers, who had returned to their homes during the 
eight preceding years, were required again to serve. By these 
means 150,000 men were brought under arms. The gendarmerie 
was reorganised for the police of the interior, so that the wealthy 
classes were enabled again to resume the luxuries of their station, 
with their hospitalities and their equipages, and to repair to their 
country seats, sure of being exempt from service, insult, or iiyury. 
Large purchases of horses were made in all countries, and the artil- 
lery, instead of being rendered available through private contractors, 
was brought under a more military order and discipline. Large 
remounts were sent to the frontiers, to supply the waste that had 
occurred in the cavalry. All these proceedings were effected with 
a degree of system and activity to which the military organisation 
of France had been a stranger since 1796. 

In order to secure tranquillity at home, the First Consul took 
immediate steps to pacify La Vendee, where an enemy, having his 
head-quarters near Loudon, was continually promoting insurrection. 
Bonaparte addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants, offering an 
amnesty, and at the same time sent down General Brune with an 
army of 60,000 men, to enforce his arguments, accompanied by the 
civil functionary Hedouville, to aid the military chief with prudent 
counsel. hThe Abbe Bemier, who had obtained a considerable as- 
cendant in the Vendean League, was soon in communication with 
Hedouville, and on the 18th of January an acconmiodation was 
signed at Montfaucon for La Vendee, but Brittany and JSormandy 
still remained in open insurrection. 

3. He forms secretly an Army of Reserve. 

Having failed to propitiate his enemies abroad, and havla^x^ty^ 
made himself easy In regard to his enemies a\.\iOTti^A^'^"^^^^^^'^ 
necesssary to the First Consul to consider caXToVy \l\& ToSXxXajrj \(«5Kv.- 

B 2 
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t tmjs Ffaace Tbe British EitTqjr St Mnich,3Ir.Wi^hsiB, had, 

' Vf iwttmant aetiTitj tad bj prodigal whaidiw, obtained the eoa- 

Umxtket of Bsram aad Wortembei]^ and the other smaller German 

ilatMy in tepting iheir eootingents to die Imperial armj. These 

, wtn weU organised, espeeiaOj in caralrr and artiOerr. The 

I Xarribal de lUaj coannanded in chief for Austria, and encunped 

his armj in the angle formed bj the Rhine at Bale, resting his left 

' iaak on Swttxerland, and his ri^t upon Alsace. In Italy the 

; Iipefial army was commanded by Sl de Mdas, and iras esublishcd 

, at the iooC of the Apennines, in obserration of and threatening 

I Genoa, where the British offered their eo<qKration from the side <^ 

(he sea, with dieir navy and some military detachments, principally 

4»f emigrants. De Kray's army was said to coont 150,000 men, and 

De M^as's army 120,000, all well iqypointed. 

The possession of Switzeriand was an immense military advan- 
tage to France, in offering an admirable strategic point, from which 
. to bear on either side, towards Italy or Germany, with the greatest 
I tSeet Hen, therefore, was collected an army of 40,000 men, who 
I were watched by a small Austrian corps d'armee. The French army 
: Opposed to Kray consisted of 130,000 niisn. 

The French goremment, having become easy in regard to 
Holland and La Vendee, had an available surplus of 20,000 men, 
with which Bonaparte now began to form the nucleus of a third army 
(called at Dijon the army of reserve), which was rapidly increased 
by the arrival of conscripts, and by the assembling of three new 
divisions brought up from Paris, Rennes, and Nantes, and the com- 
mand of this was given to General Berthier, between whom and the 
First Consul a good understanding reigned as to its being brought 
together for service, and as to its ultimate object and intention ; 
but Bonaparte found it difficult, in forming his schemes with the 
required combination and dispatch, to hold any superior control over 
Moreau, who had already evinced an intention to act independently 
of him, and therefore the plan of the campaign required to be modi- 
fied ; that General was therefore simply ordered to cross the Rhine, 
and threaten the communications with Vienna, by advancing against 
the Imperialists in his front with the boldness tiiat was characteristic 
of that renowned great General. The Aulic Council had, on the other 
hand, prescribed a project of campaign for their armies, laid down 
by General Zach, which was that their Italian army should force 
the Riviera di Genoa, with the assistance of the British fleet, and 
thai effect an invasion of France by way of the Maritime Alps. 

4. Wab. in Italy. 

There appeared nothing to oppose this project, and Bonaparte 
had indeed, in his wondeiful prescience in military strategy, con- 
templated its probability. The army of Championnet had been 
entirely dissipated, and nothing but the military reputation and 
energy of Massena, who had succeeded to his command, with the 
aMistanoe of such men as Soult and Suchet under him, could in so 
/ short a space of time have reestablished a barrier against the Austrian 
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plan of campaign. But the Commander-in-Chief had been -warned, 
by the instructions he received in March from the First Consul, to 
be careful lest the Austrian General in his front should endeavour 
to cut his force in two, by a rapid concentration against his centre. 
By the first days of April, Massena had given the army a com- 
plete reorganisation ; &e right wing, commanded by Soult, con- 
sisted of 18,000 men, under the orders of Miollis, Gazan, and 
Marbot Resting their right upon the sea, these occupied the snowy 
heights from Recco by Torriglia to the Bocchetta, Campofreddo, 
and Montenotte, whence they doubled back again on the sea at Vado. 
The fortress of Savona was held by General Gardanne, with a gar- 
rison of 700 men, and that of Gavi was held in front of this elevated 
range by a garrison of 500; and Suchet, commanding the centre with 
12,000 men, and having under him Clausel, Pouget, and Gamier, 
occupied the mountain passes, even as far as the Col di Tenda. The 
left wing of this army, under General Thurreau, whose head-quarters 
were at Embrun, occupied, with 6500 men, all the passes of the Alps 
that debouch into the valley of the Var and on the Lake of Geneva. 
This position, thus occupied by Massena's army, was thought to be 
very hazardous, being backed by the sea, and extending fifty leagues 
firom right to left, and having only the Pass road of the Comiche 
to communicate with the base of operations at Genoa, where the 
general head-quarters were fixed. 

All this while the Baron de Melas and the Austrian army were 
revelling in plenty in the plains of Piedmont, where every facility 
was afforded him for refitting his army for a new campaign. It 
is true he had to keep his forces faced two ways ; on ti^e one 
side, to watch any approaches from Switzerland, and on the other 
the army of Italy : but for these objects he had 93,000 men in 
the field, divided into three corps d'arm^e : the first, under General 
Kaim, with 30,000, with Wukassovitch and Haddick looking north 
from Turin ; the second, under Ott, watching the army of Massena ; 
and the centre, under Melas in person, looking on the Southern 
Alps. The proposition of General Zach, already alluded to, was 
to seize Genoa, march rapidly on Nice, and threaten France from 
the banks of die Var. Holding the whole country of Piedmont, 
he could have readily fallen with all his force upon the army of 
Massena, so as to completely separate Soult from Suchet, and 
place the latter at his mercy; but the Imperial Commander-in- 
Chief was swayed by the more limited plan of attack suggested by 
General Assaretto, which was to fall upon Savona and Vado, and 
leave Genoa for future operations. If this plan had been put in 
effect by the end of February, nothing could have saved Suchet, but 
it was the 5th of April before the Imperialists were in motion. 

5. General Melas advances against Massena. 

To draw off the enemy's attention, Ott advanced against Miollis, 
but entered into no serious engagement with him. Melas, witK \ 
thirty-two battalions, twelve squadrons, wi^ %ot£v^ ^^^^. ^e^^^^ \ 
moved up from Acqui, by the valley of BoTtQ.\d«L,^&\'ax ^"e* \Ja& ^wiN.^*^ 
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the Apennines, while General Elsnitz conducted to Ceva twen^^-eight 
battalions and five squadrons, with eight mountain guns, and was 
ordered to bring up his right shoulders so as to aid the General-in- 
Chief in his projected attack on Montenotte on the 6th. The 
arrangements for this attack were kept so secret, that Massena 
was not at all apprised of them. A multitude of columns de- 
bouched at one and the same time against the entire French line, 
on the morning of the 5th of April. The first was led by General 
Palfy with such vigour, that Gardanne was driven over the crest 
of the hills on Cadibona ; and Melas with fresh troops, attacking the 
flying soldiers of Gardanne, so scattered them over the mountains 
that, although they defended themselves valiantly, and were well 
supported by Soult, who brought up some reinforcements from 
Comigliano, yet, fearing to be cut off from his line of retreat on 
Genoa, that General fell back along the Comiche, leaving Savona 
occupied with a garrison of 600 men. Suchet, in like manner 
attacked by Elsnitz, was obliged to yield to him Settepani, Monte 
San Giacomo, and Finale, and to fall back on Borghetto. Massena 
was also attacked on the side of Genoa, but on the 7th he had suc- 
ceeded in assuming the offensive there, carried the Monte Faccio, 
and drove back the Austrians on Fortanabona. As soon, however, 
as he learned that Soult and Suchet had been forced to separate, he 
awoke to the truth of the movement and saw that the advance 
against him on the side of Genoa was but a feint : he accordingly 
resolved to reunite his centre and left, for which purpose he sent 
orders to his lieutenants, and named Savona as the point of reunion. 
The advance was to be made on the 9th, and he divided Soult's force 
into three divisions : Miollis, with 7000 men, to face Ott and protect 
Genoa from attack ; Gazan, with 5000 men, to cross the hills &om 
Voltri to Sassello, while Gardanne and Suchet were to return to 
Montenotte and Monte San Giacomo. But war in these mountain 
regions is more than anywhere a game of chance. It happened 
that Melas had selected the same day to attack the French on that 
side of Genoa. Leaving Elsnitz to restrain Suchet, he had collected 
the brigades of Bellegarde and Sticker to concentrate with Hohen- 
zollem at the Bocchetta, and advance against Massena. Hohenzol- 
lem, however, stopped his movement across the division of Gazan, 
who was delayed in the attack of the Austrians in Acqua Santa, the 
result of which was, that Melas got possession of the Bocchetta pass, 
and proceeded to draw the knot round Genoa. 

But Massena was gone away from thence to Monte Croce, to look 
after Gardanne, and Soult had marched off in the direction of Sas- 
sello, where he had fallen upon the Austrian General St. Julien, and 
very roughly handled him, taking six colours and 1500 prisoners. 
In the confiision, however, Melas came upon Massena himself, and 
drove him into Voltri, where, on the 12th, he collected some of 
the troops of Miollis, and established that post All this while, 
Elsnitz was deeply engaged with Suchet on the side of San Gia- 
como, which, after various success, the Republican General had 
failed to carry by storm on the 12th, and was therefore obliged to 
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fall back on Settepani, leaving the ground covered with his dead : 
eventually, however, he established his division between Finale 
and Garessio. On the same day Soult was fighting on the Monte 
Fayole ; but Melas, in order to put an end to these isolated combats, 
resolved to concentrate an attack, which he made on the 14th, with 
the troops of Bussy and St. Julien at Porta d^Ivrea. Soult, however, 
continued to hold his ground pertinaciously, though thwarted by the 
Austrian General in every attempt to move in a direction where he 
might expect to meet with Suchet. On the 1 6th, General Bellegarde 
thought himself in a position to summon Soult ; but, thanks to the 
fogs that prevail in these mountains, the French General effected 
his escape to Voltri, where he was united to Massena on the 17th. 
Here Melas attacked the Republicans on the 19th, and marching 
down on Sestri di Ponente, very nearly cut them off from Genoa, 
into which, nevertheless, after much hard fighting, they at length 
effected their entrance. 

6. Suchet, with the Republican Centre, is driven behind 

THE Yar. 

While Massena placed his troops so as best to defend the ap- 
proaches to Genoa, and exerted himself to excite their ardour and 
animate their patriotism, Melas, leaving to Ott the charge of 
maintaining a blockade at Genoa, set off with three brigades to 
reinforce Elsnitz, in order to dispose of the French centre, now 
completely cut off from the army of Italy under Suchet Massena 
had been enabled to send Oudinot to that General, in an open boat 
by sea, to tell him of the events of the 12th to 17th ; and in conse- 
quence of this information, Suchet resolved on another attempt at a 
junction, and accordingly advanced to the village of Bormida on the 
19th, prepared to assault San Giacorao the following day. His inten- 
tion had sufficiently transpired to put the Austrians on their guard, 
who were accordingly on the alert before break of day ; and when 
the two columns of Jablonowsky and Clausel were seen to cross the 
Mallera, Melas was already on the spot, and forthwith launched his 
new troops against the enemy, and completely overwhelmed them. 
Suchet, though now obliged to fall back, resolved to afford his adver- 
sary as much occupation as possible, and thus to impede his opera- 
tions against his chief at Genoa. With this object he transferred his 
head-quarters on the 27th to Albenga, where he took up the ground 
on which the battle of Loano had been fought in 1795, extending 
from Borghetto upon the sea on his right to Monte Calvo and Rocca 
Barbena on his left. Here Melas resolved to attack him, but it was 
first necessary to reduce Savona, in which Brigadier Buget had 
been left with a garrison of 600 men. This task was intrusted to 
Migor-General Count de St. Julien, assisted by a British squadron 
under Captain H. Downman, consisting of the frigate " Santa 
Dorotea,*' 36, the brig ** Chameleon," 18, Lieutenant Jackson, and 
the Neapolitan brig, " Strombolo," Captain Settimo. With cobnt 
mendable perseverance, this blockading s(\y]L?k,^Qiii V'a\j\.\\.%»\iQw^s»"Ssx 
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such active watch off the harbour's mouth, that the garrison was 
reduced to capitulate from famine on the 15th of May. Baron Melas 
therefore established his head-quarters at Savona on the 29th, and 
prepared to bring up his forces, so as to drive Suchet from Albengaat 
the point of the bayonet. The attack was fixed for the 2nd of May : 
Elsnitz assaulted Monte Calvo, and drove back the brigade of Serras 
to Sambucca ; J^attermann carried Borghetto. Suchet thus dis- 
posted now feared for his flanks and rear, and in the night quietly 
retired farther backward to cover Otreilla and the Col Ardente. 
The Austrians, delighted with their success, pushed on. Gorrup 
took possession of the Col Ardente on the 7 th, and Knesevich 
drove Lesu^re the same day from the Col di Tenda. The British 
gun-boats operating upon the strand, completely stopped the pas- 
sage of the French by that road, so that on the 8th Suchet was 
forced to abandon the Roya and retire to Mentone. On the 10th the 
whole of his division was collected on the left bank of the Var, 
which it crossed on the 11th ; and Melas, continuing his pursuit, 
entered Nice the same day. 

7. Siege and Bohbabdhent of Genoa. 

In the meantime, Massena was called upon to defend Genoa, 
which was threatened with a formidable siege both by sea and land. 
The city of Genoa has been frequently described. It stands at the 
bottom of a little gulf in the Mediterranean, partly on the flat below 
and partly on the declivity of an abrupt elevation, or mountain 
buttress, which by means of two valleys, broken from the very 
summit, is divided in an abrupt mass &om the range of the 
Apennines. The city is accordingly in the form of a triangle, 
with its base on the sea, and its apex in the mountains. Nature 
and art have alike combined for its defence. A double wall, having 
a circumference of about ten Italian miles, surrounds it, and two 
moles project into the sea to form a haven, which a bastioned front 
defends, while two forts, called the Spur and the Diamond, are 
placed on the heights, and command boUi the harbour and the forti- 
fications. The Republican troops were thus posted : they occupied 
the city with 1600 men ; MioUis, on the east, had 4500 men behind 
the Sturla ; Gazan, to the westward, took post at San Pietro d' 
Arena. The fort of the Spur, which is considered the key of the 
entire fortress, was occupied by a garrison. After all the casualties 
of the preceding fights, the French garrison for the entire defence 
of the place was counted at 12,000 men. The Austrian invest- 
ment commenced opposite San Pietro di Arena, where Paliy's 
division, under Schellenberg, assembled 9000 men ; General Vogel- 
sang, with 8000, protected the valley of Rivasolo ; Hohenzollem, with 
10,000, observed the two forts, the Diamond and the Spur ; and Got- 
tesheim, with 4000 or 5000, the road leading into Genoa on the east 
towards Nervi. The investing army thus extended twelve leagues, 
and the only means of communication between the several members 
of it was by difficult mountain paths. To Ott had been intrusted 
the attack of Genoa, when Melas went in person after Suchet, and 
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the General determined to drive in the besieged on the 30th of 
April, while Lord Keith from the seaward gave the assistance of 
the British fleet to restrain the garrison. Bussy, assisted bj &e 
fire of the fleet, got possession of San Pietro d' Arena and Rivasolo ; 
Schellenberg seized the post of &e Spino and Pellato, while Frimont 
carried Quezzi ; and Rousseau and Gottesheim crossed the Bisagno 
to the east Massena, seeing the isolated character of these attacks, 
resolved to combine his forces for a resolute defence, and ordered 
Soult to retake the post called the " Brothers," for which purpose, 
he sent him four battalions from the left, while he placed himselt 
at the head of the division of Miollis on the right, and drove back 
the besiegers across the Bisagno. Gottesheim therefore retired from 
his attack on Nervi, with the loss of some hundreds of prisoners. 
Massena forthwith repaired to the fort of the Spur, fh>m which 
he could see the fight on every side, and could perceive Soult 
already aux prises with Hohenzollem, whom £e had succeeded 
in driving back to Turazzo. The Imperialists lost 3000 in these 
combats. 

Massena having now flushed his troops with some success, 
resolved to avail himself of it by an attempt to seize the height 
called La Coronata, which was bristling with Austrian artillery. 
Gazan was ordered on this service on the 2nd of May ; but the 
General receiving a serious wound early in the day, the division 
was driven back in disorder, with the loss of 300 or 400 men. This 
attack had been mainly resisted by the guns of the British frigate 
** Phaeton,*' 38, Captain Nicholl Morris, who opened such a fire 
upon the retiring French column, that it required all the energies 
of Soult to get it back within the French lines. The town was 
henceforth continually and effectually bombarded by the British 
squadron, consisting of frigates, sloops, and Neapolitan gun and 
mortar boats, under the direction of Captain Beaver of the " Au- 
rora," which very much annoyed the French garrison, and distracted 
the defence. 

Massena, ever active, and not allowing the least misgiving of his 
enterprises to occupy his mind, now determined on an attack upon 
the Monte Faccio. To Soult and Miollis was intrusted this enter- 
prise, and the 11th was the day fixed for it. Miollis was to occupy 
the attention of Gottesheim's division upon the Sturla, while Soult, 
ascending the Bisagno, was to turn the mountain by the right. 
Four battalions were directed against Hohenzollem to keep him 
quiet at Turazzo. The attack of Miollis failed completely, and 
but for the exertions of the Conmiander-in-Chief his troops would 
have fled scattered and confused into the town. Soult, isolated as 
he was by this defection, without regarding the check, pushed on 
his men to Cavolozzo, and seized the entrenchment on the moun- 
tain ; and Massena, having reestablished discipline in the troops of 
Miollis, led them forward against the division of Gottesheim, which 
he drove back on Sori, with the loss of 1300 prisoners. This 
gallant attack by Soult was but the prelude to «q. «X\as?B. qvi^^^-qXr 
Cretto, which was intrusted to the same gen.eT2\, on^^ WOsv\\ssi^ 
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Ott had now strengthened these hills by fresh troops, placed under 
^e command of Hohenzollem. This was unknown to Massena, and 
at the moment when the advanced guard, und^ Gauthier and Gazan, 
were ordered to drive in the Imperialist out-posts, at about eleven 
o'clock in the day, a most formidable storm happened to break over 
the mountain, which very much damped the courage and the ammu- 
nition of both sides. As soon, however, as it cleared away, Gauthier 
was encountered by Hohenzollem, and was wounded and driven 
back. Soult then ordered Poinsot to conduct another attack with 
the reserve, and accompanied it himself; but, the brigade of Fii- 
mont coming up to reinforce Hohenzollem, the French were again 
discomfited. Soult in this encounter received a shot that broke his 
thigh, and left him a prisoner in the hands of the Austrians. The 
Republicans, seeing their leaders stricken, turned and fled, and but 
for the foresight of Massena, who had sent up Gazan in support, the 
retreat of the division would have been seriously compromised. 

The English fleet renewed the bombardment every night. This 
had become so intolerable to the garrison, that Massena got together 
a flotilla of his own ft'om amongst the old galleys and some vessels 
of the Genoese, with which to silence and destroy the bombarding 
vessels. At night this force took up a position under the protection 
of the guns of the two moles, which, as well as the bastions, were 
covered with French troops prepared to render effectual assist- 
ance. On the 21 St, at one in the morning, the British bombarding 
flotilla opened on the town, and the fire was promptly returned, as 
well from the town as from the moles and shipping, especially from 
the ** Prima *' galley, which was moored close to Sie old or eastern 
molehead. The Admiral directed Captain Beaver to carry this 
galley by boarding her ; accordingly ten boats, containing 100 men 
in officers and crew, drew off from the fleet for this object. The 
boats dashed on towards the galley, but its constmction offered 
difficulties not thought of; and the "Prima," when barricaded, 
was found to present a more formidable object of attack than the 
British were prepared for. A young midshipman, however, of the 
name of Caldwell, made an entrance amidships, through every 
obstacle, in the most gallant manner, and was promptly supported 
by his companions ; while, on the other side. Captain Beaver, in the 
cutter of the " Minotaur," and Lieutenant Gibson, in the launch of 
the " Vestal," clambered up to the poop of the galley, where a con- 
siderable number of French soldiers were collected for its defence. 
A desperate straggle ensued, but the British succeeded in their 
object, and Lieutenant Gibson hauled down ^e French Commodore's 
burgee. The boats immediately took the prize in tow, and the 
galley was soon seen moving to the entrance of the harbour, under 
a tremendous fire of shot, shell, and musketry from the troops 
on the bastions and the molehead. Soon after the "Prima" 
had passed out, under the command of Lieutenant Gibson, an 
alarm was raised of fire below. The lieutenant rushed down, and 
found a drunken French sailor with a light and crowbar, with the 
object (as he unhesitatingly declared) of blowing up the vessel and 
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all on board of her. The wretch was promptly secnred, and a 
guard placed over the hatchway. But the siege and bombardment 
still continued with accumulating horrors ; and the populace, run- 
ning about the streets, set up frightful cries for a surrender. 
NoUdng but the wonderful efforts of the French soldiers to re- 
strain them prevented a general insurrection. The citj of Genoa 
contained a population of 160,000 souls, who were alr^y a prey 
to the direst famine. The old, reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting life by herbs and roots, died of diarrhcea or inanition ; and 
mothers were often found dead in the streets from starvation, with 
children at the breast dead or dying. 

8. Wa& on the Rhine. 

These accounts of the extremities to which Massena was ex- 
posed with his gallant army in Geiioa excited the highest sym- 
pathy in Paris, and reiterated applications were made to Moreau 
to set the army of the Rhine in motion, which might operate 
as a diversion in favour of the Italian arm^, and deter Melas from 
entering France. 

Bonaparte, nevertheless, viewed these reverses with comparative 
indifference. He had a higher and greater object, which he was 
preparing the means of maturing in secret. His eye was continu- 
ally on his army of reserve at D^on, which Berthier was actively 
engaged in disciplining and organising ; but in the plan he con- 
templated it was necessary for him to push forward Moreau's army 
across the Rhine and through the mountains, of which that general 
had had such good experience during the last campaign. This 
was most essential to Bonaparte's mighty scheme against Italy. 
Moreau, on the other hand, had good and sufficient reasons for a 
delay, in the utter exhaustion to which Alsace and the Swiss fron- 
tier had been reduced by their military occupation during the last 
two years. Moreover, his army was weak in artillery horses, and 
his cavalry was badly mounted ; he was also ill provided with tools, 
tents, or with any bridge equipage sufficient to pass troops across th« 
most ordinary streams. Bonaparte, obliged to admit some of these 
excuses, urged the General in any case to send forward a portion of 
his army, under General Leconrbe, who was well informed of the 
military aspect and resources of the country. Although Moreau had 
collected an army of upwards of 100,000 ready to take the field, and 
might well have spared a division, he would not listen to the pro- 
position to part with Lecourbe, and the First Consul had no alter- 
native but to dissemble for the moment, and ordered the army, 
by telegraph, peremptorily to cross the river frontier. Moreau 
had organised his army in four corps d'armee, of three divisions 
each. Lecourbe commanded the right of the army at Ragatz, in 
the Rheinthal, nearly opposite Feldkirk and the Vorarlberg. He 
had with him Vandamme, Lorges, and Montrichard. Moreau him- 
self commanded 26,000 in the entrenched camp at Bale, with 
Delmas, Leclerc, and Richepanse: this \t c^iWe^ ^<^ QRir^<^ ^Ix^r 
serve. The centre, under General St. Cyx, wVtkliwnc^isa:^ ^ViS^«c^ 
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Thurreau, and Ney under him, consisting of 30,000 men, was con- 
centrated about the two Briesachs ; and the left corps d'armee, under 
St Suzanne, with CoUaud, Souham, Legrand, and Delabride, oc- 
cupied Kehl and Strasburg. The army had 116 pieces of artillery 
and 13,000 horse, and General DessoUes was named to the Chief 
of the Staff" of the Army. On the other side, the Imperialist 
Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal de Kray, had an active force 
of 1 10,000 men, with 300 pieces of artillery ; his head-quarters were 
at Donauschingen. His right wing was under General Sztarray, 
with 16,000 men, and rested on the Mayne about Heidelberg. Kein- 
mayer, with 15,000, watched all the debouches through the Black 
Forest mountains ; Giulay being pushed forward through the Val 
d*Enfer to Fribourg, to keep his eye upon the river bank opposite 
Neu-Briesach. The main body, 40,000 strong, was placed at the 
junction of all the roads leading from the Rhine to the valley of the 
Danube, where it was cantoned about head-quarters. It was covered 
by three advanced guards: one, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
watched the approaches from Bale; the Prince Joseph of Lorraine 
protected the magazines formed about Stockach ; and General de 
Sporch observed the Lake of Constance, in which was a flotilla of 
gun-boats, commanded by an English captain, Williams. A de- 
tached corps of twenty- six battalions and twelve squadrons, under 
the command of the Prince of Reuss, occupied the Grisons and the 
Rheinthal. It was impossible for any army to be better posted for 
its object, and it was in the best condition. 

Moreau having, after much consultation, determined his plan 
for crossing the Rhine, moved his head-quarters to Colmar, and on 
the 25th of April, at four in the morning, St Suzanne passed the 
river with his three divisions at Kehl, and advanced right and left 
on Rastadt and Appenweier. Kienmayer strove in vain to check 
the French advance at Griesheim, but was forced by the brigade 
Decaen to fall back to Linz on the Rastadt road, and to Offenburg 
on the other side. At the same time St Cyr debouched from Neu- 
Briesach, pushing Ney towards Burkheim, as if to conmiunicate 
with St. Suzanne. Giulay, after making some resistance at 
Freiburg, fell back before this advance to the defiles of Neustadt, 
sending a detachment to Waldkirch to keep up his line with 
Kienmayer. De Kray, considering that these movements betokened 
an intention to force the gorge of Knielis, sent up reinforcements 
of infantry and cavalry from Villingen, and called in an equal 
force from Stockach and Engen to replace them in his camp ; but 
on the 27th St. Suzanne suddenly recrossed the Rhine by the 
bridge of Kehl and marched along the left bank to Neu-Briesach ; 
when there he again crossed to the right bank, while Moreau, with 
the corps of reserve, advanced on Lauffenburg and Schonau. 
St. Cyr, making w^y for St. Suzanne, marched off to St Blaize 
on the Alb, and on the 28th forced the Col de Neuhof below 
Feldberg. General Delmas was pushed forward by Moreau to 
make the passage of the Alb, where the Archduke Ferdinand held 
AJbruck strongly entrenched; but the Republicans, under the 
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Adjutant-General Cohom, had already got to his highnesses rear, 
and obliged him to retreat in such haste, that he omitted to destroy 
the bridge, which the French immediately crossed, while the Arch- 
duke fell back on Thiengen in order to join his countrymen near 
Schaffhausen. Moreau had thus completely deceived his opponent. 
By threatening the passage of the river opposite K^ienmayer, he had 
drawn De Kray's attention to that quarter, and he now brought an 
overwhelming force into the mountains opposite the Austrian left, 
turning by their sources the valleys of the Wiesen, the Alb, and the 
Wutach. 

9. Battle of Enoen. 

De Kray, retaining his first impressions, strengthened Ejen- 
mayer on his right to 30,000 men, and as he still left the Prince of 
Reuss in the Voralberg with 25,000 more, he had only 40,000 men 
left to defend himself against the French General, who now ad- 
vanced upon him at the head of 70,000 men. 

Moreau employed the 29th and 30th in rectifying his line. 

St. Suzanne had reached &e Val d'Enfer on the 30th. St. Cyr 
had marched down from his position on Stiihlingen, whence 
General Lindenau withdrew. Lecourbe had arranged with the 
General-in-Chief to remain ready to cross the Rhine on the 1st of 
May. In the night, therefore, he concentred all his corps behind 
Reichlingen, having collected there twenty-five boats, and placed 
thirty-four pieces of artillery in battery to cover the passage, but De 
Kray had withdrawn the troops from between Schaffhausen and 
Constance, and there was no opposition except firom the outposts 
of General Kospoth and the Prince of Lorraine on the river banks. 
The divisions Molitor and Vandamme accordingly crossed, and 
immediately occupied the roads that led to Engen and Stockach. 
The brigade Goulu crossed at Paradis, near Schaffhausen, and 
encountered som^ resistance at the village of Busingen. With very 
little interruption, therefore, the French troops made their way to 
operate a junction, and in passing captured the fort of Hohentweil 
on the Aach, by which means they secured a place armed with 
thirty-six guns, which protected the direct communications of 
De Kray with the Prince of Reuss. The moment, however, had 
now arrived when the passage of the Rhine having been effected, 
it had become necessary for the Imperialists to offer an effectual 
resistance to the descent of the French into the valley of the Danube, 
and Moreau was not aware that his adversary was so much on the 
alert as he proved to be. On the 3rd of May, at break of day, 
liecourbe was already in march, and the brigade of Molitor had 
even arrived between Singen and Steuslingen, when he came upon 
a body of 9000 Austrians under the Prince of Lorraine : these 
retired as the French advanced, but Molitor, instead of following 
them, threw his men into a by-road that led by Neuzingen to 
Wahlwies, while Montrichard and Nansouty with a^ strong body of 
cavalry, got before the Austrians on the road to O^'swv^^Ti. TV^\ssv- 
perialiats, outfiaoked on both sides, were obliged tottSi\i^O&.\i<SKs»^. 
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Stockach ; bat the Frencli followed them up so qmckly, that in an 
instant thej were all thrown into confusion and dispersed, flying with 
haste to Moskirch, and leaving 4000 men and 8 guns behind them, 
with the possession of considerable magazines that bad been formed at 
Stockach. The division Lorges, destined to keep up the communi- 
cations between Leconrbe and the General-in-CMef, marched in 
column of brigades : that of Goulu, clearing the ground between 
Engen and Stockach, arrived at the latter place when the fight was 
over ; the other, under Lorges himself, united itself with Moreau. 
While these things wore going on, Field- Marshal De Kray arrived at 
Engen with his entire force ; but, desirous of collecting there the 
division of General Giulay and Prince Ferdinand, he halted, 
sending the division of BaiUet to strengthen Nauendorf, who was 
already attx prises with the division of Lorges at Weiterdingen ; 
but the division of Delmas coming up to the assistance of Lorges, 
Nauendorf found himself outnumbered, and fell back on Welst- 
Engen, leaving many prisoners behind him. As it was only mid- 
day when he was informed of this, De Kray, although ignorant of 
what had occurred at Stockach, determined to support his lieutenant 
and withstand his adversary on the ground he occupied; but 
Moreau, aware of the advantages he had already gained, sent 
Delmas to storm a remarkable height behind Welst-Engen, called 
Hohenhowen, and Nauendorf, obliged to relinquish the post, fell 
back again across the stream below it at Neuenhausen and Ghirgen. 
During this time symptoms of a heavy engagement were heard 
on the other side of Engen, .where the division Richepanse had 
marched from Blumenfeld, but had been restrained by Kray from 
advancing beyond Wolterdingen, and was very nearly overcome 
until Baraguay d'Hilliers arrived to his aid from Riedeschingen. 
Kray skilfully availed himself of all the advantages afforded him 
by the ground, and hoped to crush Richepanse and Baraguay 
d'Hilliers before Delmas could arrive to their assistance ; with a 
view, therefore, of preventing this junction, he desired Nauendorf 
to retake Welst-Engen. 

Moreau, who saw the doubtful issue of the combat, and the neces- 
sity of some energetic movement before nightfall to reestablish it, 
advanced the carabineers of Bontems and the reserve of Nansouty, 
and ordered Lorges to send forward five battalions and a brigade of 
carabineers against the village of Eheigen. Bontems gallantly 
led his horse on in despite of the fire of twelve guns in battery, 
and took the village ; but Nauendorf, bringing up his reserve of 
grenadiers and all his cavalry, drove back the Republicans in great 
disorder and with considerable loss. Moreau sent up, in support, 
the division Bastoul and the cavalry of Hautpoult, but they failed 
to regain the ground before night put an end to the combat. St. 
Cyr, supported by Ney, had during the whole day been contending 
against the Archduke Ferdinand on the left, at Leipfertingen, on the 
banks of the Wutach, who resisted gallantly every attack until 
nightfall, when he retired in good order, and closed in upoA the 
ioa//i army at Stetten, Both sides now received intelligence of 
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what had occurred at Stockach, -which, while it encouraged the 
Republicans to renew the attack, determined Do Kray lo retreat. 
The Archduke was accordingly ordered to fall back in the night on 
Tuttlingen, and the rest of the army on Liptingen and Moskircb. 
Giulay, who had been engaged without effect on a distant flank with 
the division Thurreau, rejoined the Archduke in the night, who was 
likewise reinforced at ^s juncture by 3000 or 4000 Bavarians 
under General Wrede, and took up a position at Buchheim. Kray 
now sent pressing orders to Kienmayer and Sztarray to join him, 
and determined to concentrate his forces in order to defend the 
position he had now assumed at Moskirch. Moreau resolved, 
however, to anticipate this junction, and to make the most of bis 
present advantages by attacking the Imperialists before they could 
get up their reinforcements. 

10. Battle of M6skibch. 

The position taken up by De Kray at Moskirch was an ex- 
ceedingly strong one. The high roads from Engen and Stockach 
here unite, and mount the base of the plateau of ELrumbach, 
which it skirts to the left, and then descends into a long defile of 
wood, at the end of which is seen Moskirch on the right and 
Hendorf on the left. De Kray took up his ground between these two 
villages or towns; the Prince of Lorraine with his skirmishers, 
in the wood of Brechtlingen, rested his left on the Ablach, a rocky 
stream running towards Memingen ; Nauendorf occupied Hen- 
dorf with his centre ; and the Archduke Ferdinand was already at 
Buchheim on the right. The head-quarters were established at 
Rohrdorf. The French weie supposed to number 40,000 foot and 
15,000 horse. The entire position was crowned with formid- 
able artillery. Moreau ordered Lecourbe to attack his old adver- 
sary the Prince of Lorraine ; Vandamme to advance by Closterwald ; 
and Montrichaid, Nansouty, and d'Hautpoult by the chauss^e from 
Stockach. St. Cyr was ordered to form the left, and to move 
up from Lipptingen. The divisions Delmas, Bastoul, and Riche- 
panse formed the reserve. On the 5th of May, at daybreak, the French 
army was in movement, and Kray, as soon as he was informed of 
it, advanced a battery of tventy-five guns to the plateau of Krum- 
bach, where he also deployed eighteen battalions to receive the 
enemy. Montrichard had succeeded, about nine o'clock, in driving 
in the Austrian advanced posts, but no sooner did the heads of his 
columns show themselves on the edge of the plateau, than the fire 
of the battery drove them back to the protection of the wood. 
Lecourbe endeavoured to establish eighteen guns to silence the 
enemy's battery, and the French cavalry were sent forward to 
capture it, but both attempts failed. General Lorges tried to force 
the position at the side of Hendorf, and engaged in a sharp contest 
in the wood, and those that succeeded in forcing their way through 
this obstacle came upon the heights about B-eu^otl «sA'^Q!^«x5Ss^.^ 
bristlin^r with fwenty-£ve guns, that pouted ^orwii ^«l\^ «s^^ ^^^ 
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upon their heads. De Kray, enconraged by his success, now 
attempted to assume the offensiye, and sent forward twelve battalions 
to Wondorf to open the way for the arrival of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand. They encountered the troops of Lorges advancing again for 
the attack of Hendorf, and after a stout conflict the French at length 
obtained possession of that village. Vandamme at this moment 
brought up his division out of the wood of Walpertsweifer and sent 
Molitor forward to make an attack upon Moskirch, in rear of the 
Austrian corps, who were in advance at Krumbach. The Austrians 
defended the town with crossed bayonets, and altogether barred 
entrance until Lecourbe sent up Montrichard to the attack, who 
drove the enemy through the town, joining Molitor at the opposite 
end of it. Both of these divisions now pushed on, supported by the 
cavalrj-of Hautpoult and Nansouty, until they were stopped at Rohr- 
dorf by Nauendorf, who was posted there with forty pieces of cannon. 
Kray, with great quickness of vision, saw that there was between 
Vandamme's attack and that of Lorges a considerable space, and in 
order to obtain time to establish a junction with the Archduke, he 
resolved, with his reserve from Rohrdorf, to attack Lorges at 
Hendorf, whom he drove completely across the ravine of the Ablach, 
the attack being opportunely supported by the Bavarians at Altheim. 
Moreau, coming up with the reserve, saw at once from the side 
of the firing the duiger that was impending, and rapidly moved 
forward his troops. The division of Delmas first came up to the 
support of Lecourbe, but the Archduke, effecting at this moment 
his junction with Kray's army, fell on the division of Delmas, and 
drove it in. Moreau then ordered up the division Bastoul to make a 
charge of foot, which enabled Delmas to stand the shock. Kray now, 
therefore, turned upon the division of Bastoul, in the ravine behind 
Krumbach. 1'he fight raged along this rapine as far as Altheim, 
when Moreau came back to the field, bringing up with him the divi- 
sion Richepanse. De Kray, now finding himself outnumbered, 
withdrew all his troops to Buchheim and Rohrdorf; and Moreau 
bivouacked on the field of battle. Thus, after a loss of nearly 6000 
men on both sides, no great result was obtained, and no trophy 
gained ; yet at Krumbach, at Hendorf, at Moskirch and at Altheim, 
3ie French had in the end obtained an effectual mastery. De Kray 
therefore resolved to place the Danube between himself and his 
adversary, and carried his whole army across the river at Mengen, 
where he joined Keinmayer and Sztarray. Moreau had obtained 
vast magazines by the success of these operations, which enabled 
him to march on, without stopping, on the 7th and 8th of May, 
always resting his left flank on the Danube, but making occasional 
halts to enable the corps of St. Suzanne to come up with him. On 
the other hand, the Austrian General-in-Chief, now in security as 
to position, consulted his generals as to his'future movements, and the 
majority decided that he should again recross the Danube to save 
the magazines at Biberach and Memingen, and should strive to 
effect a junction, if possible, with the Prince of Reuss behind the 
nier. 
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11. Affair at Biberach. — The Austrians entrench them- 
selves AT Ulm. 

In the night of the 6th and 7th the Anstrian army accordingly 
crossed the Danube at Riedlingen, and advanced next day on 
Biberach. This town is situated on the river Riess, over which 
there is a bridge, but the valley is so exceedingly marshy, that it 
is not to be passed by a horse anywhere. The approach to this 
level is across a mountain bulwark called the Galgenberg, and after 
passing the town, in the fort there is a similar block of high ground 
called Mettenberg. The Austrians had hardly formed tjieir camp 
at Biberach, about midday on the 8th, when Uiey came in contact 
with the advance of the French on the Galgenberg. In order to 
afford the means of removing the magazines, the Archduke Fer- 
dinand was sent forward to occupy Mittel-Biberach ; but the position 
was extremely hazardous, with the great ravine of the Riess in his 
rear. Moreau happened to be absent from the army, having gone to 
hasten forward St. Suzanne's corps, and St. Cyr was in temporary 
. command. He accordingly sent forward the divisions of Thurreau 
and Richepanse, with fifteen guns, who fell so heavily on those 
troops placed on the Galgenberg, that De Kray could only save his 
advance by hasty reinforcements, and then as hastily withdrew the 
whole through Biberach, sacrificing three magazines, and losing 
2000 men. He had fortunately given orders to the Prince of Lor- 
raine to remove the stores from Memingen, which he accomplished 
by transferring them to Ulm, whither he transported his whole 
army ; and he forthwith entrenched his camp near that place, and 
collected in it nearly 80,000 men and 12,000 horses, to await there 
the further movements of his adversary. 

12. The First Consul, in command of the Army of Reserve, 

CROSSES the St. Bernard. 

The First Consul, though he had found General Moreau nei- 
ther obedient to his will nor accommodating to his wishes, was well 
pleased to find the troops of the Republic successfully established 
on the banks of the Danube. He was now prepared on every side 
for the great coup that he was about to launch against the enemy. 
Even the reverses of the army of Italy had, in some measure, 
advanced that object by drawing the Austrian Commander-in- 
Chief away from Piedmont ; for not only was Melas on the Var, 
and intent on the pursuit of Suchet, but General Kaim had been 
ordered to beat up General Thurreau's quarters, and was therefore 
removed from the path that Bonaparte desired to keep clear for 
his grand expedition. While Moreau was yet absent from his 
army, Camot, to whom had been intrusted the portfolio of war in 
the absence of Berthier (still in command of the army of reserve), 
arrived at the army on the Danube, being himself \Xife ^xjiJ^^'t'sX-^ ^si.^ 
the messenger to the Commander-in-CMei to sftu^ Qi«DkSst"!iiL\iRK^E?'^ 
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to join Moncey at the Mont St. Gothard, whither that general ac- 
cordingly repaired with 20,000 men on the 13th of May. 

In the meanwhile, the First Consul worked day and night to get 
forward his preparations, which embraced the most minute details. 
It was the ardour of Bonaparte's character which effected these 
gigantic operations, — corresponding, organising, providing, equip- 
ping: he never regarded the minutest details to be below the 
swoop of his genius. 

It was of the first moment that the enemy should be kept in ig- 
norance of the real strength and destination of the army which 
Berthier's indefatigable activity was collecting between D^on and 
the Alps ; and so effectual was the deceit, that the Austrian spies 
made the subject a matter of ridicule throughout Europe, as if a 
few battalions of conscripts could relieve the exigencies of Massena. 

On the 6th, the First Consul quitted Paris, having now prepared 
everything for his expedition into Italy, by a path across the Alps 
unexpected by the enemy, and which had been well reconnoitred 
and considered, and the most extensive preparations made that the 
passage should be effected quickly and successfully. Every pass 
across the great mountain chain had been canvassed : the way by 
the St Gothard had been deemed too circuitous, and that by Mont 
Cenis was too near the Austrian line of operations ; the Simplon 
required to be approached through the Valais, for which there was 
not time ; accordingly the Pass of the St. Bernard was, after great 
consideration, the point determined upon. Bonaparte awaited 
with impatience the report of the Engineer-General Marescot, 
whom he had sent to reconnoitre the ground, and after passing the 
troops in review on the road, he repaired to Geneva to receive the 
General's report. ** Eh bien I peut-on passer ? *' " Oui, General, mais 
avec peine. Je regarde I'operation comme tr^s-diflicile." " Difficile, 
soit, mais est-elle possible ?" " Je le crois, mais avec des efforts ex- 
traordinaires." " Eh bien I partons." An interval of time was yet, 
however, required to allow Moncey to descend into Italy by the 
Pass of the St. Gothard ; and accordingly Bonaparte, to disguise his 
intentions, gave out that he would hire a house at Geneva, to be at 
hand to provide against the exigencies of Suchet and Thurreau. 
With that versatility of mind which was so wonderful in him, even 
when engrossed in the mightiest conceptions, he occupied himself 
at Geneva with the conversation of the famous Necker (who still 
resided at Coppet), and in other ordinary pursuits. But on the 18th 
he repaired to Lausanne, where he passed in review the vanguard of 
his army : here Camot joined him, with the account of the victory 
at Moskirch and the assurance ^at Lorges was already on his 
march through the Alps. He had ordered 180,000 rations of bis- 
cuit to be baked as he passed Lyons, giving out that they were for 
the fleet. These were now covertly employed to form a magazine 
at Villeneuve, at the end of the Lake of Geneva. Artillery and am- 
munition were secretly carried into the mountains from Besan^on, 
Auxerre, Grenoble and Brian9on, upon pretence of a review; for not 
only was he desirous of concealing his intentions from the enemy, 
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but the new constitution of the year VIIL had distinctly provided 
that the First Consul should not command armies ; although its wise 
creators had established no punishment for disobedience of this pro- 
vision, nor given to any one the power of checking its neglect. 
Perhaps a battle of Marengo could aJone have obliterated any enact- 
ment of the kind. A hundred large trees were felled and hollowed 
to convey the guns by sledges, and 9ie soldiers were silently provided 
with six days' provisions in their haversacks ; and sumpter mules, 
collected from the valleys, accompanied the army with subsistence 
for six days more ; the peasants were everywhere organised to carry 
shot and shell, and the ammunition was securely packed in little 
boxes, so as to be conveyed on the backs of beasts of burthen. 

The passage of the Great St. Bernard, lying north of Mont Blanc, 
has been used as the principal line of traffic between France and 
Italy fo* many thousand years. It is approached from Martigny 
in the Valais by St. Pierre, to which village it is practicable for 
wheels, but thence to Aosta it is merely a foot or bridle-path, 
following the sinuosities of the valleys that lead to the summit, 
8000 feet above the sea, where is situated the celebrated convent, 
founded a thousand years ago by the humanity of the illustrious 
saint whose name it bears. Here pious and intrepid monks have 
for ages fixed their abode to rescue from danger and destruction 
travellers who may be overwhelmed with the snow in this elevated 
region, in which avalatiches are frequent and fatal. At Aosta the 
steep and rugged descent terminates, and along the smiling plains 
of Italy the road is again excellent, leading direct upon Turin and 
Milan. 

On the 16th of May, the army having been silently advanced 
from Dijon to Villeneuve, on the Lake of Geneva, at the foot of 
the mountain, moved forward up the steep from St. Pierre on the 
17th, the division of Lannes leading. The First Consul slept, in 
the midst of the troops, at the Convent of St. Maurice, where he 
fixed his head-quarters till the 20th. When the whole army had 
passed, after an ascent of twelve hours, they reached the hospice. 
Here the foresight of the General-in-Chief had availed himself of 
the hospitality of the convent to provide an ample refreshment of 
bread and cheese and wine, — a seasonable supply, which exhausted 
the ample stores of the establishment, but was afterwards justly 
repaid to them by the authorities. The troops, forgetting their 
fatigues, rent the air with acclamations, and after an hour's rest the 
army again moved forward. The descent was even more dangerous 
than the ascent : the snow, hard enough beneath, was beginning to 
melt on the surface, and both men and horses repeatedly lost their 
footing, and some were precipitated down the steep and perilous 
descent, even to St Remi. The advanced guard at length reached 
Etroubles, where they came upon the first Austrian outpost. It 
was impossible that more than 7000 or 8000 men could cross 
in a day ; nevertheless Lannes pushed on, and reached Aosta the 
second evening, and the village of Chatillon on the 19th, but when 
a little farther on he was stopped by the ¥otl ^\3L"&^^,^\Lv2a. ^^^- 
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tually hindered all further progress. Loison came following after 
Lannes, and Berthier soon arrived after him ; but the first report of 
the nature of the obstacle that the Fort du Bard presented, had a dis- 
couraging effect upon the whole army. The First Consul, deeming 
all his difficulties surmounted, was descending the Italian declivity 
of the mountain, when he received the engineer Mare8Cot*s report, 
that the fort could not be carried by a coup de mairiy and that by 
no exertions would it be possible to construct a road, practicable 
for artillery, beyond the range of the guns of the fort. It was the 
20th before Bonaparte reached Aosta. He had crossed the range 
on the back of a sure-footed mule, attended by a young and active 
guide ; but, with all the experience and care of such a one, he often 
slid down considerable depths at very great hazard, and eventually 
descended with considerable difficulty. To those, however, who 
remember David's celebrated picture of the passage of the Alps by 
Bonaparte, on a rampant charger, amidst storms and snow, the 
true picture appears mean and undignified ; French exaggeration, 
however, always overcharges the picture, and has loved to mark 
the enterprise as one which had never been undertaken but by 
three renowned leaders of great historical fame. One is called upon, 
therefore, to bring to memory that the passage of Suwarrow over 
the St. Gothard in the previous year, in face of a resolute enemy, 
was far more hazardous, and merited more glory, and that the 
passage by Hannibal, in opposition to the mountain tribes, was infi- 
nitely more difficult. The merit of Bonaparte's enterprise was its 
hardy conception, and the wonderful secrecy and forethought by 
which he was enabled to fall upon an enemy who were without the 
slightest idea of an invasion from that quarter, and who could not 
comprehend an expedition that was far beyond the limited com- 
prehension of the military genius of ordinary generals. 

As soon as the First Consul heard that the advance was checked 
by an obstacle that appeared to some to be insurmountable, he 
hastened to the front, and clambering across the rocks of Albaredo, 
which commanded the fort on the left bank of the Dora Baltea, 
reconnoitred with his own eyes the inconsiderable fortification 
below him, which yet, he could not deny, was a more serious 
obstacle than the mountain had proved to be. The Fort du Bard is 
situated on a pyramidal rock midway in the slope, is constructed of 
masonry, and armed with twenty guns, which completely commands 
the narrow road that leads directly under the ramparts, and through 
a single range of cottages just standing above the bed of the Dora 
Baltea, the whole space for village and stream not exceeding fifty 
or sixty yards. Lannes had summoned the fort on his first arrival 
before it, and its commandant. Captain Bemkopf, had replied to 
the summons with spirit, but was not sufficiently on the alert, so that 
in the night of the 21st, some companies of French introduced 
themselves into the village and lowered the drawbridge ; but the 
garrison retired into the fort on the rock above, and from its secure 
casemates kept up an incessant fire on every soldier that showed 
himself. Bonaparte himself, Lannes, Marescot, and every French 
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officer and soldier racked their brains in vain to suggest a means 
of getting past this dreadful obstacle to the passage of the army. 
At length, on the 23rd, contrary to the advice of Marescot, Bona- 
parte ordered an escalade. General Loison headed the grenadiers, 
who, under the eyes of the First Consul, threw themselves against 
the revetement ; but the most daring courage was all in vain, — 
round shot, grape shot, musketry, did their work eflFectually, and 
200 killed and wounded (among the latter of whom was Loison 
himself) obliged the General-in-Chief to renounce the enterprise. 
In the meanwhile Lannes had discovered a goat-path, out of the 
reach of the batteries, along which he passed some infantry and 
cavalry, and with them he advanced on the 22nd, to Ivrea, across 
Monte Strutto. Here the advance, under Watrin, encountered the 
Austrian brigade of Briez, with 2500 men, whom he drove back to 
Borgofranco, making some prisoners. 

But Bonaparte chafed at the impossibility of getting forward his 
cannon, and vainly pushed forward reconnaissances on every side to 
seek another outlet. At length, as time pressed, it was deter- 
mined to employ artifice, and to take advantage of the darkness of 
the night boldly to pass the artillery through the village itself ; 
dung was collected and spread upon the road, the wheels of the 
guns were wrapped in straw, the horses sent by the mountain paths, 
and the stalwart arms of the grenadiers and the soldiery carried 
the guns through the village on trucks in complete silence. In 
this way, on the 25 th, some 40 guns and 100 tumbrils were passed 
successfully, notwithstandiug some fire-balls and hand-grenades, by 
which some few men were killed at random, but one tumbril un- 
fortunately exploded, which, however, did not arrest the passage for 
a moment. Lannes now ordered Ivrea, in which Briez with his 
brigade had shut himself, to be assaulted on its three sides, and he 
himself led the attack on the 26th, when the French troops rushed in 
with Joud shouts, the Austrian troops retiring precipitately towards 
Chiusella, where they joioed General Haddick's division. 

It was the 27th, before the whole French army, 36,000 strong, 
was collected around Ivrea. The infantry comprised three corps 
d*armee under Lannes, Duchesne, and Victor ; Murat commanded 
the cavalry ; and Chabran, with one division, remained behind to 
blockade the Fort du Bard, which, in fact, held out till the 5th of 
June. Bonaparte now received advices from Suza and Fenestrelles 
that General Thurreau had crossed Mont Cenis, and was skirting 
the foot of the mountains towards Novallese ; that General Bethen- 
court, who had wound down the Simplon on the left of the army, 
was at Domo d'Ossola with Gravellona, pushing the Austrian 
brigade of Laudon before him. Lechi was therefore sent by the First 
Consul to obtain information respecting General Moncey, who was, 
in truth, now descending the St. Gothard, in spite of aU the oppO" 
ntion of the brigade of Dedovich to retard his march. 
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13. BOXAPABTE ENTEBfl MlLAH. 

To General Haddick had been intmsted by Melas the dnty of 
closing and watching the passes of the Alps ; irho noir, sending off 
to the General-in-Chief advices of this serious inundation of the 
enemy into the plains of Piedmont, eight battalions and thirty 
squadrons were hastily collected to cover the approaches to Turin. 
Lannes was immediately sent against the Austrians to attack them in 
the position they had assumed behind the bridge of Chinsella. The 
position was strong, and a well-directed artillery received the 
attack ; but in spite of it. Colonel ^lacon reached the bridge by 
marching up the bed of the stream. Here General Palfy was 
struck down dead at the head of the Austrian cavalry, in vainly 
endeavouring to stop the French column, who carried the bridge 
in face of a vigorous resistance, and drove them back to Ro- 
mano. Haddick, in consequence, retired behind the Oreo at 
Foglizzo. This opened the way to Lannes to advance on Turin, 
but he adroitly turned from the capital, and pushed for the Po at 
Chivasso, where he made himself master of a flotilla of boats, of 
which the French army had the greatest need, for they were 
necessarily unprovided with any bridge equipage. Bonaparte now 
adopted a course that, while it quite bewildered the Austrian 
General, could not fail to produce a great moral impression in Italy, 
and would facilitate his junction with Moncey and the divisions 
coming through the Alps, and raise his force to 50,000 men. Leav- 
ing Lannes, therefore, at Chivasso, the First Consul advanced Murat 
to the Ticino, where he arrived on the 30th of May, and where he 
was shortly followed by the divisions of Loison and Victor. On 
the 3 1st Murat came up against the Lnperial cavalry of Festenberg, 
and the corps of Wukassovitch, and drove them across the river to 
Turbigo. On the Ist of June, he passed the division of Bondet to 
Buffalora ; and on the 2nd Bonaparte, marching with the advanced 
guard, entered Milan, to the surprise of the garrison in the fort and 
to the immense astonishment of Melas in the field. 

The first rumours of the French army marching into Italy found 
the Austrian Chief intent on entering France by storming the bridge 
over the Var, and crushing Suchet. So brilliant a campaign would 
afford him leisure to turn his army either against Provence or Swit- 
zerland, as might hereafter be determined on. At first, the infor- 
mation that reached him on the 13th of May, was that the army of 
reserve had quitted Dijon. He naturally surmised that the object 
of this movement was to raise the siege of Genoa, and he looked out 
for the appearance of the French troops in his front ; but he himself 
made no movement till the 18th, when General Kaim reported to 
him the arrival of a considerable force in the Valais. Melas ac- 
cordingly sent off the brigade of Knesevitch to assist Kaim, while he 
himself fell bacit to Nice with the brigade of Auersberg. He left 
Elsnitz with 18,000 men to watch Suchet, who had with him 12,000 
in the tdte du pont on the Var, where he strengthened himself by 
/ ererjr means of art, Elsnitz had not at fixst any artillery with. 
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him, but the General-in-Chief sent him some guns bj water from 
Nice, and he then gallantly determined to assault the bridge, but in 
this attempt he signally failed. 

14. Genoa surrenders to the Austrian General Melas. 

Report on report now reached Melas, and he learned with 
such surprise the arrival of General Bonaparte with the French 
army on the plains of Italy, that he could not believe the fact until 
it had been corroborated to him from the authorities at Milan. At 
Coni, on the 22nd, he learned the capture of Ivrea by Lannes, and 
Thurreau's attack on Suza, but he could not comprehend the intent 
and object of these events. The affair at Chiusella, and the dis- 
aster that had happened to Palfy and his brigade of horse on the 
26th, with the apparent intention of the French to march on Turin, 
induced Melas to recall Elsnitz in great haste to Fossano, where he 
would be at hand either to assist him against Bonaparte or to march 
to the assistance of General Ott before Genoa. The Austrian 
General was so intent on the expected advance of the Republican 
army on Turin, that he was not aware that Lannes, after attacking 
Chirazzo, had suddenly marched away to Pavia, situated at the 
junction of the Ticino and the Po, and where there was the principal 
depot of the Austrian army, with a quantity of guns, muskets, and 
ammunition, which that General had in truth surprised and taken.; 

The garrison of Genoa was at its last gasp, and it required all 
the address of Massena to maintain order amidst the starving popu- 
lation of the city. On the 26th, two officers, »who had evaded the 
enemy's outposts, brought the news to Massena that Bonaparte was 
on the 20th at the Italian side of the St. Bernard, coming on to his 
relief. Nevertheless, there was every apprehension that the famished 
garrison would be overpowered by the multitudes of starving 
inhabitants, who had risen in despair, and with unwonted courage. 
While matters were in this desperate state, the French General 
heard, on the 31st, that a flag of truce was at the gates. The 
Adjutant-General Andrieux was sent to meet it. It was a letter 
from the General-in-Chief Melas, couched in the most flattering 
terms, and offering a capitulation. This proposition appeared to 
Massena to be ill timed, and he declined it ; but the same night a 
severe bombardment, both by sea and land, shook his firmness, and 
the condition of his troops and the aspect of the people drove him to 
compliance, so that on the 4th he agreed to the surrender of Genoa, 
with the sole stipulation that the garrison, 8000 or 9000 strong, 
should be conveyed by land or sea to Antibes. The same evening 
the Austrian troops took possession of the gates. The next day 
the garrison marched out, with General Gazan at its head, and 
were regaled with some good sustenance, of which they stood in 
great need, at the outposts, and Massena, embarking in an open 
boat, made the best of his way by water to joirf General Suchet's 
army. The defence had done honour to the French arms. The 
city was not surrendered until half the defeiideT^ W^ ^ws^sssssick'^ \^ 
to wounds ordckness; the second in comuiasMi, ^wi^\.^V^^\3RjBs^ 
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made prisoner, and grieyously wounded ; and eight other generals, 
eleven colonels, and three fourths of the officers had been put hors 
de combat. Out of compliment to the defence, the Austrian General 
omitted the word ** Capitulation " from the terms conceded for the 
surrender, so that French vanity was thus reconciled to the sight 
<rf the Imperial flag waving over the walls of Genoa. 

Melas had seen the necessity of concentrating his army without a 
moment's delay, and had fixed upon Alessandria for the trysting 
place. Kaim was withdrawn to Casale, where he forthwith strength- 
ened the tete du pont over the Po. Wukassovitch had orders to de^nd 
the passage of the Ticino. Haddick, leaving a garrison at Turin, 
under General Nimptsch, marched up by Asti. Ott received the 
most positive orders to raise the siege of Genoa ; but the British 
Admiral, Lord Keith, had a voice in that question, and urged the 
Austrian General to disobey the order, which had the effect, in 
fact, of hastening the capitulation, and of smoothing over the pre- 
judices of Massena, by which we have seen he was led to terms ; 
but no sooner was the place surrendered than, leaving Hohenzollem 
with sixteen battalions to garrison the city, Ott marched away the 
besieging force to Tortona. 

15. The French march to encounter the Austrians. — 

Battle of Montebello. 

Bonaparte, having issued proclamations and reorganised the 
republic at Milan, now sent away detachments to endeavour to 
surprise Peschiera and Mantua, which was somewhat rash and 
hazardous in him ; nevertheless, he was willing to dally for five or 
six days in the Capuan delights of Milan, for no one better under- 
stood the necessity of interchanging the delights with the severities 
of war to the soldiers. This delay enabled him also to welcome the 
arrival of Moncey's corps d'armee ; and, as soon as he had effected 
this junction, he immediately resolved to march his army from Milan 
to encounter Melas. The Fort du Bard having surrendered, Chabran, 
set at liberty, was sent to keep watch over Piedmont ; and Lorges 
was now left to blockade the Castle of Milan and guard Lombardy. 
On the 7th, the First Consul quitted Milan, and took up his head- 
quarters at Pavia; and Lannes, having collected boats sufficient, 
moved forward the division Watrin to pass the Po, who took up a 
position threatening the great communications from Alessandria to 
Piacenza. 

On this same day Elsnitz had reached Ceva, but had been so 
pressed and punished by Suchet in his retreat, that his division, 
lessened by several thousands, was disorganised, and hardly able to 
maintain its place in the line. Melas was therefore constrained to 
draw from Genoa every disposable man, and to leave the defence 
of that city to some 3000 sick, who could undertake no other 
duty. Gavi, which was still occupied by French troops, was kept 
blockaded by some Alpine volunteers, while the Austrian block- 
ading force was drawn in towards Alessandria. General O'Reilly, 
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with the Imperial cavalry, was sent off in haste to defend the pas- 
sage of the Po near Piacenza, and Ott and Hohenzollem were 
pushed forward in the same direction. Kaim had arrived at 
Alessandria, and Elsnitz, getting clear of Sachet, reached Asti on 
the 10th or 11th. 

The First Consul had now a most difficult game to play against 
his adversary. He held Milan and the Ticino, it is true, while he 
also threatened the great road by Piacenza ; and, so long as he oc- 
cupied Pavia and the Stradella, Melas could not pass into Lom- 
bardy, unless he could dislodge the French army. Nevertheless 
the enemy were upon all his communications with France. Watrin 
was attacked fiercely at St Cipriano, at the moment of passing the 
river, by General Molitor and the Prince of Taxis ; but as soon as 
the brigade of Gency had been got over at Albaredo, Lannes attacked 
in his turn, and the Austrian division was forced to withdraw. 
Murat advanced from Lodi, but as the troops ordered to Piacenza 
by Melas had not yet arrived, he found the tete du pont there merely 
armed by six guns, and garrisoned by about 200 men. These he 
immediately assaulted, but without success. However, the Aus- 
trian General Mosel, who commanded in the town, withdrew those 
troops from the bridge in the night, just as O'Reilly arrived with the 
Imperial cavalry. In the meantime Murat, ignorant of the evacua- 
tion of the tete du pont, had assembled some boats at Nocetto, where 
he crossed the river. The divisions Chambailhac, Gardanne, and 
Mounier were concentrated near La Stradella, and were apprised 
that they might at any time expect to have some 15,000 or 18,000 
Austrians on their hands coming from Genoa. O'Reilly saw that he 
was unequal to oppose the accumulation of troops around Piacenza, 
but he also feared for the great force of artillery that was following in 
his wake, and he apprehended very reasonably that some of Lannes' 
division would intercept it at Broni. He therefore exerted himself 
to keep Watrin in check while the guns reached Tortona in safety 
on the night of the 7th-8th June. Ott was delayed at Voghera till 
the 8th by the waters of the Scrivia, which had swollen so much in 
one night that he could not lay a bridge over; but next day he 
united himself with O'Reilly at Casteggio, forming a corps of twenty- 
six battalions and fifteen squadrons, or about 16,000 men, exactly at 
the point where Bonaparte expected an enemy. Here they were 
drawn up in a most advantageous position, the right resting on 
some heights which are spurs of the great Apennine range, and 
command the great road leading to Tortona. Bonaparte was himself 
at the Stradella to witness the junction, and sent back to hasten the 
march of Victor, while he directed Lannes to call in Murat, and to 
defend stoutly every approach against himself until their arrival. 

Ott, in the impression that his adversary was but a rear-guard of 
the French retreating upon Mantua, hastened to direct the division 
of Vogelsang to assail the heights on his right, and Schellenburg 
to march against the town of Casteggio in the plain, while he held 
Montebello with his reserve. Watrin defended this last with diffi.- 
culty, in face of the Austrian superiority in artiWerj ,«![A^<5iCvwSaKflSi. 
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'i^^% wziana arrr»*>i vi taw: 

M^i^ '/ «£«;:». »ui jprre ^«( 

<Mi**t, ^/y, ii^uc Jbk '/»! tttfl Visscr irMyeii -a^ vat 

« rwrW^fc </ ;</» IMS hrto Toruxia. Tht JLsa 

fi'mity)ff\A', Tirhif'A *m ih^ ipr«&l belore dv dose cif die ^attSe. sad 
W^ij *tfmy\imttiA0A Ijxbma, vbo c^irai&cd groi pnifle ftr Mi 
m^^Am^ ifUt^ yrt^fpaxtA ffx \im in sfter jean his tide of Dake of 

Vf*m*y4r\M, laA wtm bis heaA-qnxrten at La ScradeDa, a 
al/)i; l^Miti^/ttf wt /^aikad firmi tbe Damrvneas c^ the defile 
f/7 f)#A ii[ff/roxiutSftUm of tlie nKicmtains and rirer at tbat qnt; aad 
|^//M/>/l n'tutrvlurif wtM aAzyttd to ctnapcDsate his inferiofitj to the 
mttrt$ty \n i'^fzlry and strtiUerj, Here he remained the Arec fol- 
UfwihK ^Hjn^ e^/rn'jfntrMting and organising his troops for die impcnd- 
Utif, \f*til*f that was o//w yfeanne innninent He was thus oocnpied 
muirtt h\n oM Kf^yyiian c^/mrade, Dessaix, with his aides-de-camp 
Hn.ihry and Kapp, urrived in the camp. He had qnarrelled widi 
K\tf\t*^, and ha/i in amnt^{uence quitted the banks of the Kile; and 
hurttUtfi ard'TTitly U) nerve again under his old chief, whom he was 
nStu't^^y niiAi'MfA to and much valued, he came up with head- 
imhfU^n tm th« 12th, The Finit Consul immediately made a car^ 
(Viirm('f. tit th« divUfong Mounier and Bondet, and gave Dessaix 
ih«* t'titnu\Mu\. Mclas arrived on the 10th at Alessandria, where 
Uti h'MHiMd th<; dinaNtrouM fMue of the affair of Montebello, and, on 
a vnUn rt'viNion of the difficulties that surrounded him, he also con- 
Nidiircd timt it was only bv the hazard of a battle that he could get 
out of th(*ni. Ho now collected around him 31,000 men, of whom 
7000 wpfw rnvnlry, and 200 pieces of artillery. He saw in his front 
tliM Fn^iuih nnny flO,000 stronff, closing all access into Lombardy. In 
hJN n«nr, Hu('.h(«t, liaving rallied to his standard the garrison of 
(ituion, WKN now driving Klsnitz before him, and occupying all the 
pttNMON of ttio AlpN. I'hcflo hemmed him in on the left, and the 
A|)i*nfiltH<M on thct right. Ife therefore resolved to give battle, and 
opi«n ii wny by IiIn good sword, to escape ft'om the comer into which 
\w lind botMinid suddunly ensconced. Having formed this resolution, 
In* gnv(^ ordom to KUnitx and Hohenzollem to join him quickly, 
nnil doNpntchtid n rt^quvst to the British Admiral, Lord Keith, to ac- 
i««jlcimti» tilt* niiproHoli of 1 2,000 English, who had arrived at Minorca. 

Ilonnpnrto M force before Molas was 29,000, of which 3600 were 
homtf. HInot* tho Uth, ho had obtained no intelligence of his adver- 
unry, itnd oonoludiHl that he was meditating an escape, either from 
the Hide of iJenoa or by way of the Ticino ; in his impatience, there- 
A>re, he detenuiued to go forward and look after him ; accordingly, on 
Ute Uth« he moved hU head-quarters to Voghera, and on the 13th 
ertvuseil the Sorlvia below Tortona. On arriving at San Giuliano, 
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he could learn no intelligence of the position of the Austrian 
army ; he therefore pushed Dessaix the same evening to Rivalta, on 
the road to Novi, and gave Victor orders to march forward to 
Marengo. Gardanne, who commanded the advance of the latter, 
here fell upon O'Reilly in the village, and drove him to the banks of 
the Bormida, establishing his advanced post for the night at the farm 
of Padrebona. The First Consul slept on the 13th at Torre di 
Garafolo. Nothing was yet known positively of Melas, and Bonaparte 
felt anxious for the return of some of his troops, and for the coming 
up of those still on the left of the Po, whom he was now anxious 
should arrive in line. In the course of the night, therefore, he 
called back Dessaix from the road to Novi, and placed Lannes in 
echelon behind Victor's division about Spinetta. 

The plain on which the celebrated battle of Marengo was now to be 
fought offered no advantages of ground. The waters of the Scrivia, 
the Bormida, and the Tanaro, coming down from the mountain, here 
unite themselves with the Po in a vast and richly cultivated plain, 
across which the great road leading through the villages of San 
Giuliano and Marengo ascends a slight elevation of ground before 
it descends to the Bormida, which it crosses by a bridge, and then 
enters the strongly fortified place of Alessandria. The level of 
Marengo is perhaps the only one in Italy where cavalry could be 
brought to act with the fullest eflFect, for the plains of Lombardy 
are generally intersected either with watercourses, or with the vines 
intertwined with mulberry-trees, which render it difficult to deploy 
even a single regiment, while open cornfields and orchards offered 
no impediment here to the action of horse, of which the Austrians 
had with them 7600 in the finest order. 

The expulsion of his advance out of Marengo and across the 
Bormida on the 13th, awakened Melas to the necessity of speedy, 
action, and he held a council of war the same night in Alessandria. 
It was resolved that the Austrian army should assume the offensive, 
— that it should pass the river and force back the army of the First 
Consul, so as to be enabled to recover a free access with Mantua. The 
plan resolved upon was that General Ott, with 8000 men, should be 
pushed forward on the left, to Salo, while the General-in-Chief, 
with the divisions of Kaim, Haddick, Morsin and Elsnitz, number- 
ing 20,000 men, should march direct by the high road and across the 
bridge on Marengo and San Giuliano, and then bringing up the 
right shoulders, should turn the enemy's left, and throw him upon 
Ott's line of march. O'Reilly, with 3000 men, was to act at the 
same time by an independent movement on La Stortiglione, cover- 
ing the extreme right flank of the army. A considerable detachment, 
composed principally of cavalry, was posted behind the fortress, on 
the road to Arqui, to catch any symptoms of the arrival of Suchet's 
corps, who was expected to come up from that quarter. 

16. The Battle of Marengo. 

On the 14th of June, at break of day, the Issi^ensil vro^ ^\a«yaiL \ 
the Bormida by three bridges, under tj^ie &ce oi X:^^!^^ ^g(^s^<k ^ 
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■V^lif^ll^ tail 'ScMM&^x »amvj w^^iMtu t im: ^ 

ZjuttL UissMf*'*^ wmatL 'VIUelL^. sue. ItcmrrsusLBva^ii jnijofi is 

ujit K«j*n. "tmngnr •ttac iia tnag of wsigr-yTgiL jugimi B L lnriL Se 

f*i\f>s». tr jvr MoaKmwr ivrwtet -xt xl imiify, inr nuc ±Dr zsKvang 
«i tMsiudnc l^<4Mi:x -rift ixr ii r wiz i , ixbbe&sl it -sit iriiUL mtd. iut 

«4tw.«t^ i&uic 'i^^x -riJritfn'.fUL -na^ -dS'fft uf Xeiil sue TTi»nihr^ 

fji!ft^-\*3i XA laifjerab, wvauL ▼iia fiiiiKicstm lis tnmr. » asst liey 

>^jr.M<*;^ iMtt ^;autit "vitf is fsH Bast£ ix lit noe. m£ lafl jtiwAai 
Ai^fv'^i vui /ft tnrdi it ^rw ^cLIj a ^eaadcaec: •of Bc^ xrocpe lie- 
k^r)f*¥, V> Jbif or*^ ^bdi$ h^ '^A JT^^ xsrd liksvdcBC ^e Aasasnoi 
04«^nnh^;x^;!LtS»/ trMbii^d Iucm^ sad ▼cakcsxd k5{ tfaek «BBe- 

^^0t ^atifititj, iff iMXfr ia db^ek tidf ibr» apprcncid&r ont of ^e 
KyruuHi*A, yi*\snk, Wrerer, direetei Kaim to padi £arv:iid ^e 
nW^ikt «o4 f/H^lf at the came nKMnait sueeecded in paaiang ^e 
WtifjitAM </f FiJatI aerr.«f the farine, vhen KeDennaim azrired viik 
iitrt:^ r^j^MMTOU <4e»¥tirj aerott the bead of the Austrian mJamn, 
MiiA 4rov*s U«em ffnn \a SlortiglkRie into tbe Fontanooe. 

I ft Om; fUMtJutwhiUs (Ht, who bad tbe gnxtest extent of ground to go 
//t«T, bad c/fi»e op vjtb tbe eoeniT'srigbt at Castel Ceriok>, and bad 
fM^Un$ *m tint dank of Laonef, wbo fent against tbe Austrian at- 
iu^ik Oiti anfiilry brigade of Cbampeanx ; bat, notwitbstanding two 
^frUliMtii tiUnrff^tm, tbe Austrian column persisted in its advance, 
m$4 mntUfTfA tbe Freneb caraliy, irbose general bere received a 
ifUfrini wtmnd, Melas now ordered a tbird attack upon tbe vil- 
luf/fti t/f MartrnffOf and the Austrian grenadiers, nnder Lattermann, 
ttuU^fA iUit ravine and stormed tbe opposite bank of Fontanone, 
notwUliNtandfngttll tbe efforts of General Riyaod,wbo was wounded 
and tslt^n prisonirr. O'lteilly likewise overcame the obstacle, and 
oiitrtttnk^d thfl division of Cbambailhac, wbo was almost crushed by 
thit i\rn of ihti Austrian batteries, directed by General LamarsaiUe. 
iMUunn bad thiirefore upon his bands Ott on the one side and Kaim 
mi thn otlifir, and a boundless plain behind him, across which he 
withdraw Nt<iAdily, In the face of a numerous cavalry and 200 guns. 

It wnN not (tlovon o'clock when Bonaparte, escorted by the 
cofiKular guard, arrived on the field of battle, followed by Mourner's 
diviNJon. It was a most critical moment. Gardanne and Cham- 
haillmc, outnanlccd and crushed by the Austrian guns, were giving 
way. Tlio First Consul immediately sent the brigade of Carra 
Hi, Vyr iVom Mouniw's division into Castel Ceriolo. This drew 
Rwny Ott iVom tho attack on Lannes, who was almost overwhelmed 
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with his assault, and sent the grenadiers of the guard to restrain 
the Austrian cavalry. The consular guard formed square against 
the assaults of the dragoons of Lobkowitz, but it was overwhelmed 
and broken by Gottesheim, and the remnant reached the hamlet of 
Gli Poggi with difficulty. Ott sent Vogelsang against Mounier, 
and the French General was forced to abandon Castel Ceriolo and 
fall back on Villanova. But while Bonaparte had thus directed 
the division of Carra St. Cyr to the relief of his right wing, his 
left had become a scene of the most frightful disorder. The 
Austrian General, Briez, had penetrated almost to San Giuliano, 
and if the Imperial cavalry had been now at hand, the plain must 
have been utterly scoured of the retiring colunms ; but Nimptsch 
had been sent with one portion to look after Suchet, Pilati had 
perished with another in the marshes of Fontanone, and the brigade 
of Nobili was therefore the only one left upon the field. The First 
Consul was in consequence of the state of affairs obliged to order a 
retreat; but with characteristic imperturbability Lannes, Victor, 
Gardanne, Chambailhac, and Kellermann moved slowly and firmly 
across the plain, maintaining a good countenance as they succes- 
sively yielded Castel Ceriolo, Villanova, and Cameria Grassa to 
the enemy, and occupying two hours to pass over three quarters 
of a league of ground. 

Melas had had two horses killed under him, and had been slightly 
wounded; he was exhausted also with the heat of the weather, 
and now, thinking the victory sure, he retired to Alessandria to 
send off the news of his victory to the Aulic Council, while he 
committed the charge of the pursuit to his chief of the staff, De Zach. 
The First Consul had often cast a wistful eye for the column of 
Dessaix, of whom he had as yet received no report. Dessaix, how- 
ever, had heard the firing, and having detached Savary to Novi, 
where he could learn nothing of the enemy, had resolved to return 
with all haste towards Marenga It was now about four o'clock, 
when aide-de-camp after aide-de-camp from Bonaparte reached Des- 
saix himself, and he at length debouched from San Giuliano and 
galloped upon the field. Bonaparte doubted a moment whether he 
should halt his army and renew the fight or employ his first divi- 
sion to cover his retreat. He consulted Dessaix, who replied : " If 
the battle be lost, it is only four o'clock, so that there is time enough 
to gain another." The advice was genial to the wishes of Bona- 
parte. The determination to try another hit was forthwith taken, 
and the troops received orders to halt. The First Consul then, sur- 
rounded by his staff, rode down the line, and in one of his energetic 
speeches cried out, " Soldats ! c'est assez reculer pour aujourd'hui. 
Vous savez que je couche toujours sur le champ de bataille.*' 

General Zach, at the head of the Imperial advance, was thinking 
only of his triumph, when a battery of twelve guns opened on the 
head of his column charged with grape, and he saw the whole 
French army advancing in an oblique line, extending from Castel 
Ceriolo to San Giuliano. Dessaix forming the left of tiva lvt^^,\sK*x 
to him Victor, and next to him Lannes, "?i\ii\ft ILsJiii'esrESiasiSi. \stfss^ 
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forward with the cavalry on the right. The Anstrian column was 
utterly taken aback and confounded when the leading regiment, 
headed by Dessaix himself, fell upon them. He had just despatched 
his aide-de-camp Savary to the First Consul with this -verbal report : 
" Allez avertir le General que je charge, et que j'ai besoin d'etre 
appuye par la cavalerie," when he was struck by a ball in the 
breast, and fell from his horse. The First Consul ordered Savary 
to carry orders to Kellermann to charge. A vineyard whose fes- 
toons of vines, extending from tree to tree, concealed the advance 
from the sight of the Austrians, enabled the French General to 
approach the Austrians unperceived, as they moved in open column. 
Zach's grenadiers, pierced by this sudden inroad, broke and fled. 
The cavalry, under St. Julien, thinking they had fallen into an am- 
buscade, turned round, and threw themselves into the midst of the 
brigade of Lattermann, who maintained his ground until Lichten- 
stein fled before Kellermann, and put the whole division of Kaim 
into disorder. The French troops, eager to avenge the death of 
their general, now rushed forward impetuously on the enemy, under 
Bondet, who had taken charge of Dessaix's division. 

The Austrian army, without a general or chief of the staff, and 
vigorously attacked by the French divisions on every side, emulous 
of the success of Bondet, now made the best of their way to gain 
the bridge over the Bormida. Kaim endeavoured to stay the flight 
of his troops, but Kellermann*s horse, with none to oppose them, 
carried all before them. The brigade of Weidenfeld alone held its 
ground for a short time at Spinetta, and then retired in order upon 
Marenge. O'Reilly at length united himself to Weidenfeld, and 
thus succeeded in checking Bondet and Kellermann in their 
advance. More than 2000 Austrians, pressed on every side, sur- 
rendered, and the unfortunate De Zach, carried away in the stream, 
was overridden, and obliged to yield his sword to his captor. 

The report of this sudden change of affairs was naturally carried 
with all speed to Alessandria, where General Melas was occupied in 
drawing up the report of the victory that he thought he had gained, 
and for a long time he would not permit this pleasant delusion to be 
destroyed, until the report of firing came nearer and nearer to his 
ears. He then mounted his horse and crossing by the bridge 
hastened to the scene of action, where he succeeded in rallying and 
reforming the first leaders of the flight at Marengo. By this time 
Carra St. Cyr had again reached Castel Ceriolo, and Villanova, Gli 
Poggi, and Spinetta had been reoccupied and passed by the French 
columns. It was seven o'clock when the First Consul sent up Bondet, 
Lannes, and Victor to the attack of the Imperialists, who had 
reformed in Marengo ; but the position they held at this village 
was the reverse of that held by Victor in the morning. The ravine 
of Fontanone, instead of being in front, was in rear of the Aus- 
trians, and Melas accordingly withdrew them back towards Padre- 
bona, Ott*8 division had been directed forward by the toad that 
Jed to La Gbilinaf at the same time that Zach. an^ TLa\TQ. \ia.^ 
advanced to San Ginliano, Some of the fugitive cavaXrj \>to\x^x 
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the General word of what had happened to this latter column, and 
accordingly he halted but eventually fell back on Castel Ceriolo. 
Here, to his astonishment, he found a French detachment, under 
that same Carra St. Cyr who had defended it against him in 
the morning. There was but one course to pursue, which was 
without the loss of a moment to force the way through the village, 
and Vogelsang, leading the assault, cut his way through and joined 
Weidenfeld and O'Reilly, though Uie former General was severely 
wounded in the conflict These were again attacked by Gardanne, 
supported by Kellermann and the regiment of Guides under Eugene 
Beauhamois. Marengo was now passed; but the confusion that 
reigned on the single road leading thence to the one outwork that 
covered the three bridges may be well imagined. Officers and 
men, foot and horse, guns and tumbrils, all got huddled in a heap, 
and many threw themselves into the Bormida ; but the Austrians 
nevertheless offered a stout resistance, until by about ten o'clock 
all had crossed the river, when they destroyed the bridges, and both 
armies passed the night occupying the exact relative positions that 
they had done in the morning. 

17. The Imperialists desi&e ak Armistice. 

But very different indeed was the condition of the contending 
forces. The Imperialists had lost 3000 prisoners and 25 guns, be- 
sides some 7000 men hors de combat, including Generals Haddick, 
Vogelsang, Lattermann, Belleville, Lamassaille, and Gottesheim. 
But the French had lost as many killed and wounded, and 
amongst the former the brave Dessaix, a general inmiensely 
esteemed by the army, and whose loss was greatly regretted by all 
his countrymen. It is said that when the news of his death was 
brought to Bonaparte he exclaimed ; " Ah ! que ne puis-je pleurer I" 
His body was for some time lost in a heap of killed and wounded, 
friends and enemies, but was at length discovered by the flowing 
locks which it was his fancy to wear, and it was borne with pious 
state to the head-quarters, whence it was afterwards carried to the 
convent of the St. Bernard, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. The Baron De Melas, as soon as he had collected the 
remains of his army around him, saw the embarrassment of his 
situation, — accustomed to rely for counsel on his Chief of the 
Staff, De Zach, he found at this moment of severest trial no general 
on whom he could repose his anxieties or seek comfort. The 
whole Austrian camp was in the utmost consternation : no one 
was willing to take on himself the responsibility of advice ; but 
they said, '* Let those who have got us into the scrape get us out of 
it." Of course, however, the generals were called together, and 
with them Colonels Radetski and Stukerheim, who were on De 
Zach's staff. It is said that one of them, pxo^^^ \» «?QX'^««^^"w?i 
to Valenza, and so reach Milan*, "bu.t*\t^«& tc\^\^^ ''''^ ;^^ 
succeed in catting our way throngh, -we TCiUftt %«CT\^<i.^ vaa ^src>ass^^ 
of Genoa and other places in Piedmont. ^^ \\a.^\i^\Nsst, 'aX "a^ 
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ev^ntfl. «i7e tfaefK -lO.ODO men.** Tlie ?1^ty^^r ws fbr spoit in dioe 
dlvM^inna -. \ii: beftir^ io.ySr'^ak \i '▼as eaaeadal to came to Mme 
decision. There 7ig no rrartiuT neceaairv- tor ti&e Aostnan Geaenl 
to thro^T hlfl inzu :a the air. inii saj I 3ixi mined. He migbc have 
rinizz^ AlfiManfiria in the daTn oi' momuur wicfa. ail hia lightest 
troopq. and. :2u::n:r <x P-mpronitte upon Suciiec. aurpriaed and dis- 
pervid the French GenenI in the Apennines, and forced hia own w^ 
to O'cnoa. where he knew a fresh division of IZOOO Briti^ troops 
were reariy to join him : hnt in £ict me constant Tice of employing 
oirl men in :he command of armies, hxal enoo^ in FngTaiMt bat 
ten times -w.ntt in Ao-str'a. presented any resolntiaii of figoar in a 
matter of diffiealty. While Bonaparte and Dessaix, after fig^iting 
and marching the entire day, had manly fire left to fight a new 
battle at four o'clock in the afternoon, the sexagenarian Melaa was 
07ere^>me wirh the heat of the day. and had withdrawn to xeat in 
his q'larters. The experience of the Seven Years' War ill cooi- 
penttated for the exhausted aier;;des of sixtj years of age; and 
nations will at length understand that to reward distingidahed 
yoiin;r officers with sedentary home employments, and to send die 
old and failing to the field, is a most unwise and extraragant 
expenditure of the military strength at their conmiand. Melas, how- 
erer, waa utterly prostrated by fatigue and despondency, and therefore 
renfflvf^fi to send Colonel Neuperg, with a flag of truce, to desire tiie 
Tf,\eHMi rA (iftneriil De Zach, with a view of arranging a cessation of 
arms. Accordingly De Zach was forthwith sent into Alessandria, 
and was accompanied by Berthier. After some hours' discussion, it 
waA at length agreed, subject to the approval of the Emperor, that the 
A nstrian army should retire behind the Mincio, retaining Tuscan j, 
Ferrara, and ik^lr^gna, south of the Po, and that to the north of it 
the space included between the Chiesa and the Mincio shoold be 
neutral ground between the armies ; but that Genoa, Alessandria, 
and all the smaller fortresses in Piedmont, should be delivered up 
U/ the conquerors, with their artillery and stores, between the 16th 
and 24th of June. 

Hiich was the famous battle of Marengo, and although the 
results of it were immense for the First Consul, for it eventually 
gave him the empire, yet the personal fame accruing to him as the 
vicUir and director of the contest has been greatly exaggerated. 
The battle was clearly lost at four o'clock, and had the Austrian 
<}enenil Unm where he ought to have been, there was nothing in 
the rericwfd combinations of Bonaparte which could have recovered 
the dny ; but when the Austrians were surprised, and at one blow 
deprived both of Mclas and De Zach, so slight an event as a 
Nut^eessfiil charge of cavalry was enough to change completely the 
stat<' of nffaifN, and to convert defeat into victory. Melas, who had 
so sliortly before had Piedmont at his feet, now took his way, 
huintiled an<l disgraced, into Germany, and was never again in- 
tniNied with the c<mimand of an army in the field. He is only heard 
of subsetiiiently as prcNidlng at the court of inquiry into the conduct 
of Mnek, in 1800, and he died iu 1807. 
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No time was lost by the French in recovering possession of Genoa. 
This place had in fact been fonnallj made over to the British Ad- 
miral, Lord Keith, when an insufficient garrison was all that the 
Imperialist Commander-in-Chief could spare for its protection. 
It was nominally in the hands of the Count De Hohenzollem, who 
thought himself under the obligation of honour to surrender the 
place as it was on the 24th of June, resisting all his Lordship's 
orders to remove the guns and magazines. So rapidly, indeed, was 
Genoa restored to Suchet, that the British flag-ship " Minotaur " 
found difficulty in saving herself from capture by the French by 
warping beyond the mole in time. The next day General Aber- 
crombie, with 8000 British troops, arrived off the harbour of Genoa, 
whither he had hastened in obedience to the urgent requisition 
addressed to him at Minorca by General Melas. The British 
Admiral, Lord Keith, had been blamed for preventing the earlier 
arrival of this reinforcement ; but it is not very clear what were the 
instructions with which General Abercrombie arrived from England, 
or whether at that time the object of the expedition was not rather 
the reduction of Malta and the expulsion of the French out of 
Egypt, than participation in the Italian campaign ; an object which 
may not have been within the scope of British policy, or, judging 
after the event, have been of the slightest advantage to a campaign 
already marked for disaster. 

18. The First Consul returns to Paris. 

Bonaparte repaired to Milan to enjoy his triumph, and ap- 
pointed Jourdain regent in the dominions of the King of Sardinia. 

Chi the -25th, Massena again returned to Genoa, and the First 
Consul now remitted to him the Command-in-Chief of th6 army of 
Italy, and took his departure for France. He arrived at Paris in 
the middle of the night of the 2nd and 3rd July, accompanied only 
by General Duroc and M. de Bourrienne. The next morning the 
whole city was in a stir to do honour to the conqueror of Italy. 
The cannon of the Tuileries and Montmartre announced his 
return. At night, Paris was spontaneously illuminated, and epigrams, 
laurel crowns, and crowds of people were forced upon him on every 
side. The greatest men have, however, some ill-wishers, and there 
are some who will not lose their joke, either for their friend or 
hero. Some of the latter proposed to give the First Consul the 
surname of Maringouin, which means a little stinging gnat or 
mosquito. ^ 

19. War in Egypt. 

Bonaparte's meeting with Dessaix would naturally have brought 
Egypt to his memory, where a French army yet remained in con- 
siderable peril. Kleber, with whom the command now rested, 
had proved himself a man of great ability. Conscious that the end 
and object of the French expedition to t\ie ^W^-^eT^ %^\\ft.^,\A 
was naturally destoas of getting it away wiOa. "VioTiaNa. <^\i ^^\^ssv. 
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days of the previous year, Commissiono^ had assembled on board 
Sir Sidney Smith's ship of war, which had been obliged by the 
weather to quit her anchorage, and go to sea. When the wind per- 
mitted the " Tigre " to return to port, the negotiators, tired of their 
place of coancU, landed, and repaired to carry on their conferences 
in the newly captured fort of El-Arisch, where, on the 24th of 
January, a convention was agreed to and signed, for the evacuation 
of Egypt by the French army. Before ratifying it, the French 
General called into council the generals of division, Regnier 
and Friant, with the brigadiers and chiefs of the engineers and 
artillery of his army, and it was decided unanimously, — " Qu'il 
serait plus avantageux d'evacuer Egypte par un traite que de tenter 
le sort des armes," and accordingly General Kleber signed tilie 
treaty. To this document, however. Sir Sidney Smith declined to 
affix his name. Nevertheless, on the strength of its efficacy, 
Generals Dessaix and Davoust had quitted the French army, 
and sailed away for France, and, as we have seen, the former assisted 
and fell at the battle of Marengo. Kleber, deeming the matter 
concluded, made immediate arrangements for removing his army 
according to the treaty. It is almost impossible, however, but that 
rumours must have reached him very early in the transaction, 
that the British authorities would not permit this easy escape of tilie 
French, to carry a reinforcement to their armies on the European 
continent, when not only had they the command of the sea, but a 
considerable land force was actually on its way to enforce their 
surrender. A letter from the British Admiral, Lord Keith, dated 
on the 8th of January, at Minorca, must have reached the hajids 
of the French General, in which he was warned that any vessels 
having on board French troops returning to Europe, by virtue of 
any capitulation, other than an unconditional surrender, would be 
made prisoners of war, if captured. On what day this letter did 
actually reach Kleber does not appear, but on the 20th of February 
Sir Sidney addressed to him a letter dated from the Isle of Cyprus, 
informing him that he had received orders which opposed the exe- 
cution of the treaty of El-Arisch. General Kleber professed to be 
greatly indignant at this repudiation of the treaty, and, with Lord 
Keith's letter printed at the head of the paper, he addressed the 
following animated proclamation to his army : — ** Soldats I on ne 
repond k de telles insolences que par la victoire : prepares yous tl 
combattre." 

20. Battle of Heliopolis. 

The French General instantly required the Grand- Vizier to 
return with his army to the position occupied by him before the 
convention, and on his refusal, he marched his army, 12,000 strong, 
on the 20th of March, against the Turks, who were reckoned to 
be 50,000 men, encamped in the vicinity of El-Hanjah. Kleber, 
always affecting Eastern magnificence, marched out of Cairo at 
daylight on the morning of the 20th, clad in a splendid dress, and 
/ upon a horse appareled with Turkish trappings *, and caracoling in 
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front of his troops, he flattered their self-love and alarmed their 
security, by announcing to them that ihey held no territory in 
Egypt but the soil under their feet, and that for the possession of 
tluit they most stand firm. On the march the Janissaries fell on the 
French advance, conmianded by Generals Belliard and Dargelot, 
who immediately formed square, and repulsed their charge with 
loss. General Friant now advanced on Matarieh, built upon the 
ruins of the ancient Heliopolis, which was defended by some slight 
entrenckmeits which he carried after very severe fighting, when 
the Turkish troops under Nassyf-Pacha fled, and, without minding 
the rest of the anny, marched off direct to Cairo. The Grand- 
Vizier no sooner saw his advance dispersed than he moved up his 
whole army to avenge their loss, and after five days* fighting in the 
plains of ihe province of Chasquieh, during which Asiatic valour 
as usual strove vainly against European discipline, the Ottoman 
camp was carried, and the French gained an entire victory, the 
Turkish anny flying to the desert. Nassyf-Pacha had in the mean- 
time reached Cairo, and had there succeeded in raising the inhabi- 
tants against the FVench garrison, who were ruthlessly put to the 
sword. Kleber, on the 21st, followed after the Grand- Vizier to 
Belbeys and Salayeh. Here, on the 23rd, he saw not only the 
Turkish army in fiill retreat, but the Grand-Vizier himself, accom- 
panied by some 500 followers, in the most disgraceful flight Kleber 
now, leaving Regnier to watch any reassemblement of tiie Turkish 
army, marched back to Cairo wi& a part of his force, and, on the 
27th, reached the capital. He found the fanaticism of the Beys 
assembled there so exalted, that the force he had brought back 
wit& him under Friant was insufficient to reduce them, and it was 
necessary to call in all Regnier*s troops to recover pos8essi<m of 
the capitaL It was, however, the 18th of April, before he was 
enabled to carry the city by assault, and even then the General 
thought it prudent to grant terms to Nassyf-Pacha, who was per- 
nutted to retire into Syria. Suez still remained in the hands of the 
English, but they also were expeLed firom it on the 27th, and within 
a month after the battle of HeliopcAis, Kleber was again master of 
the whole of Egypt 

No sooner had it been made known to the British minister, Mr. 
Pitt, that the treaty of El-Arisch had been concluded with the 
French General on ihe faith of a British officer, than he sent out 
orders to renew the treaty which had been suspended, and this 
communication reached the hands of General Kleber at Cairo in 
May ; but before he could act upon it, he had, on the 14th of June, 
fallen a victim to the dagger of Suleyman, a miscreant employed by 
Nassyf-Pacha and the Grand- Vizier, who could not endure the 
humiliation of his defeat at Heliopolis. The fanaticism of a Moslem 
against a Christian is so implanted in his character that it is scarcely 
necessary to seek for any special motives for this diabolical act ; but 
it was so deeply rooted in Suleyman's nature, that he had waited 
a whole month in Cairo watching his victim, until he at U?^^^ 
availed himself of his opportunity so 'weW, liiaX ^^ ^^asswii. \^fi^ 
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dead without a struggle. When arrested, the assassin confessed 
the fact, and was immediately brought before a military commission 
presided over by General Regnier, by which he was sentenced 
(together with three other sheiks his accomplices) to have his right 
hand burned off, to be impaled alive in the presence of the army, 
and there to remain till devoured by birds of prey I This sentence 
was carried outi but in consequence of the death of the General-in- 
Chief, the negotiations were never reopened, and General Menou 
(the next in command) succeeded to the direction of French affairs 
in Egypt, but with far inferior abilities, and without apparently 
regarding the dangers that soon began to accumulate around him. 

21. MiLITABT ChARACTBB OF GENERAL EXEBEB. 

Kleber was bom at Strasburg, the son of a tradesman in the 
household of the Prince of Rohan. He was apprenticed, when 
a boy, to an architect; circumstances, however, brought him 
to the military school at Munich, where he attracted the notice of 
General Kaunitz, son of the Imperial Prime Minister, who gave 
him a sous-lieutenancy in his regiment in 1776. He made his first 
essai-d'armes in the Austrian army against the Turks, and re- 
mained in that service till 1783. He afterwards returned to Alsace, 
where he resumed his early calling, and obtained the appointment 
of Inspector (rf Public Buildings at Befort, which beheld till 1792, 
when he entered as a volunteer in the battalion of the Upper Rhine, 
and subsequently became adjutant-major to General Custine, under 
whom he served at Mayence. He went to Paris with that General, 
when he was denounced and tried, but had the courage to spea^ in 
his favour at his trial, a matter that, in those days, required stronger 
nerves than to attack a battery. While at Paris he got appointed 
Brigadier in the army of La Vendee, where he obtained great credit 
at Cholet and Mans, and remained to the conclusion of that war 
with the rout at Savenay. After a period of non-employment, owing 
to the frankness of his speech, which in those difficult times often 
brought a man into trouble, and prevented promotion, he was called 
to the command of a division in the army of the north, under 
Dumouriez, in which he bore a prominent part in the battle of 
Fleurus. He subsequently commanded the left wing of Jourdain's 
army, and directed the passage of the Rhine at Dusseldorf, in 
1795. In the following year he fought at Altenkirchen and Fried- 
berg, and for a time commanded that army in chief, but was super- 
seded by Hoche in 1797, and retired in disgust to Paris. Here 
Bonaparte found him when going to Egypt, and soon formed so high 
an estimate of his abilities, that, although he never loved him, he 
reposed so much confidence in his talents and character, he placed 
him in the chief command of the army when he quitted the country. 

Kleber negotiated with great skill and judgment. The con- 
vention of El-Arisch, with Sir Sidney Smith, was shrewdly 
carried into effect upon a just appreciation of the circumstances 
tAat were favourable to the French at the time ; and he showed 
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a very gallant spirit when the terms obtained by him were after- 
wards disallowed by Admiral Lord Keith. Perhaps a great 
deal of bloodshed might have been spared if the British 
government had acted more consistently on this occasion ; for, 
after all that afterwards occurred, the expulsion of the French 
was not effected on any better terms than those accorded 
to EJeber. The sad end of Elleber by the hand of an assassin 
was a subject of very deep regret to both friends and enemies. He 
was of a lofty character, and without question one of the very ablest 
of the generals who arose out of the French revolution. He united 
with great bravery much sangfroid, and to a firm and commanding 
look, so gracious a manner and voice, that it often checked mutiny 
and sedition in his soldiers. He was exceedingly frank in his 
manner, though essentially a proud man, and he had a soul above 
all desire of ill-gotten wealth, for he could not conceal his disgust 
at acts of rapine and brigandage. He had conceived the idea of 
rendering Egypt a military colony of France, by a distribution of 
lands under a species' of feudal tenure ; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it could have been possible to have effected this at the 
time, even if Algeria should be rendered hereafter a prosperous 
addition to the French empire on the same system, for the genius of 
that people has never proved itself adapted for colonisation. The 
remains of Kleber were carried in great state, with the army, down 
the Nile, when it quitted Egypt, and were deposited in France. 

22. War in Germany. 

The fortress of Ulmhad been selected by the judgment and fore- 
thought of the Archduke Charles, as the best strategic point for the 
Imperial army to adopt for the defence of Germany. Accordingly the 
entrenchments that had already been thrown up round a camp there 
in 1796 had been strengthened veryconsiderably on the heights of St. 
Michelsberg and Ziegelhauteberg, and on both banks of the Danube. 
Here therefore De Kray had now collected his forces, which con- 
sisted of 56,000 Austrians, of whom 13,000 were cavalry and 4000 
artillery; 11,000 Bavarians and 9000 Suabians, comprising altogether 
76,000 fighting men, including the corps of Sztarray. The corps of 
Prince Reuss, 25,000 strong, was still on the side of the Tyrol ; and 
Baron d'Albini had a small division on the Mayne. In this central 
position General de Kray prevented all advance of the enemy on 
either side of the Danube, and he was placed on the great roads lead- 
ing from the Neckar, and watching the principal communications of 
Germany with the Grisons and the Tyrol. He also directly opposed 
his adversary's advance from Strasburg, and flanked ihst from 
Schaffhausen towards Augsburg and Munich. His camp was gar- 
nished with 144 pieces of artillery, and was supplied for along occu- 
pation with every material of war. It was accordingly resolved by 
the Aulic Council that the main army should rest here on the de- 
fensive, but that the two corps of Kienmayer and Sztarray should 
take the field, in order to check any advance l\i^X<a^'Ck&\'^^^\.^'S!^\ 
might make across the liler. 
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The French General, although not yet apprised of the victory at 
Marengo, had the knowledge of the safe passage of Bonaparte across 
the Alps, which assured his rear, and left him free to concert a 
forward movement ; accordingly he reconnoitred the camp at Ulm 
on the 18th of May, but saw clearly it was beyond the power 
of any direct assault, and therefore he resolved to avail himself of 
all the resources of art to draw some of the divisions oat of the 
camp into the open country. A genius like Bonaparte might 
possibly have passed the Austrian army in its . fastness, and have 
marched rapidly by Munich upon Vienna ; but under the circum- 
stances of the moment this would have been rash, and moreover it 
was beyond the boldness of character possessed by Moreau. No 
alternative presented itself to his mind but that of carrying the 
entrenched camp by assault, or, by marching down the valley of the 
Danube, to make De Kray apprehensive for his ccnnmunications. 
In the meanwhile he detached Molitor to look after the Prince of 
Reuss in the Tyrol, whom he encountered . at Bregenz on the 
22nd, and drove back without difficulty to Ragatz. It was now 
imperative on Moreau to advance into the interior, because 
it had become a serious difficulty how to maintain his army in 
the province of Suabia ; and under these several considerations he 
sent Lecourbe with the right wing, across the Lech, who advanced 
on the 28th without opposition to Augsburg. St. Cyr, with the 
left wing, took post between the Iller and the Danube. De 
ELray, taking time to assure himself of the position of his adversary, 
who he now satisfied himself exposed his left flank to his attacks, 
quitted Ulm on the night of the 5th of June with 30,000 men, while 
26,000 formed with its right on the Iller, and its left on the Kam- 
lach, to show fVont to Richepanse, who, in command of the divi- 
sions of St. Suzanne and Sorham, was placed in observation upon 
Ulm. 

Moreau saw the sortie of Kray with pleasure, and hastened to with- 
draw Lecourbe from Augsburg in oi^er to move to the assistance 
of Richepanse, whose position was somewhat too much extended. 
Ney was despatched with this object, and marching ofiT with his usual 
activity, he came up with the Austrians at Kirchberg, whom he fell 
upon with vigour, and forced to retreat on Roth. His success 
emboldened Richepanse to assume the offensive ; at Beurent and 
Guttenzell he had a warm encounter with the centre of the Austrians, 
in which General Sponck was taken prisoner. These successes of 
Ney at Elirchberg and Richepanse at Guttenzell satisfied De Kray 
that he could do nothing against the French at this time, and he 
withdrew all his troops back into Ulm, having lost 2000 men in 
these several engagements. 

Moreau now resolved on a grand manoeuvre towards the Lower 
Danube, which should seriously alarm De Kray for his communi- 
cations and draw him out of Ulm. On the 10th Lecourbe was 
marched again towards the Lech : General Meerfeld, not strong 
enough to oppose his march, gave way before him to Aicha. He 
/band the bridge atLandeberg destroyed, "but "Vie tc^blIt^ it, ctoesed 
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the iiTer, and reached Augsburg on the 12th. The centre and left 
of the Republican army advanced at the same time, the former to 
Kmmbaoh, and the latter to Weissenhom, driying Sztarray before 
them. Richepanse had a more serious engagement with the corps of 
Prince Ferdinand, whom, however, he obliged to cross the Danube. 
De Kray seemed indifferent to these marches, and withdrew his troops 
to the left of the river ; but the advanced guards of Nauendorf and 
Kienifiayer were driven into the valleys of the Rott and the Uler 
by Ney, who entered Weissenhomp^fe-m^ with the. Austrians. As 
soon as these advances had been made, Lecourbe, at the head of the 
divisions of Gudin andMontrichard, doubled back upon Zusmerschau- 
sen and Werlingen. De ELray was embarrassed by these movements, 
and could not det^mine which alternative that was open to him he 
should adopt, either to cross the Danube and crush Richepanse, or to 
march by the left bank on Donauwerth to alarm Lecourbe. Instead of 
doing either he merely withdrew Sztarray and Giulay to the left bank 
of the river, and also into Ulm, so that only eight battalions and five 
squadrons remained outside the camp and fortress to protect the 
passages of the Danube. Lecourbe arrived on its bank on the 16th, 
and tried ineffectually to cross on the 18th at Dillingen, but the 
Austrians had cut all the bridges between Ulm and Donauwerth. 
On the 19th however, at five in the morning, under cover of a battery, 
the division of Gudin passed at Gremsheim, while General Devaux, 
with five battalions and three squadrons, arrived promptly from 
Donauwerth at Schweningen; Lecourbe immediately advanced 
against the enemy with eight squadrons, and took prisoners a Wiir- 
temberg battalion, all the rest being attacked and dispersed. 
Sztarray now assembled in all haste 3000 or 4000 men at Hochstett, 
but Lecourbe, collecting Gudin* and Montrichard's divisions, with 
Hautpoult's reserve of cavalry, drove him readily back to Dillingen, 
which they could only attack with difficulty. De Kray sent out 
some cavalry under General Klinglin, from Ulm, to support 
them, but Moreau opportunely afrived on the spot at the head of his 
reserves, and these were obliged to cross the Brenz. Moreau, now 
seeing that he should have to do battle with the whole of De Kray's 
army, sent orders to General Grenier to join him by the bridge of 
Gunzburg next morning (20th), and to Ney to observe Ulm and to 
keep up the communication with Richepanse. De Kray had seen 
the danger that surrounded him, but he did not dare to march against 
the French and give them battle in the position they had now 
assumed, directly between him and Vienna, with their left on the 
Danube. He therefore resolved to march past their right 
flank. Leaving then 10,000 men with which to garrison Ulm, under 
the orders of Petrasch, he assembled all the rest of his army at 
Elchingen, Albech, and Langenau on the 20th. He sent off his 
heavy artillery the same day to Aalen, and followed it on the 21st, 
on which day he reached Heydenheim, and on the 22nd Neresheim, 
whence, on the 28rd, he continued his march on Nordlingen. 
Lecourbe followed him with his corps d'anaa4e,b\)L\\2cL<&\m^^Ti^t^N3^ 
retired with a £rm countenance, checking e^er} vaagoNXs ^q waai ^ 
/ _^ D 4 
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however, was not prepared for the sadden abandonment of the 
entrenched camp. De Kray rested on the 24th at Nordlingen, and 
on the 26th suddenly changed the direction of his march, and 
retomed to the Danube at Neubnrg. Finding, however, that the 
Austrian army had gained some marches upon him, Morean 
resolved to change the direction of his movements also, and occupy 
Bavaria, as well to cut off De Kray from the Prince of Renss, as to 
have a rich province to lay under contribution. 

Moreau received at this period a communication from the 
Austrian General to the effect that an armistice had been con- 
cluded by Bonaparte at Alessandria, although not a word was suffered 
to transpire of the victory of Marengo ; and the French General had 
as yet heard nothing of it He therefore thought it preferable to 
continue the march of 10,000 men under General Decaen to Munich, 
which city that General entered without opposition on the 28th of 
June, and gave orders to Lecourbe to follow after Kray, who, on 
the 27th, came up with the Austrians at Neuburg on the right bank 
of the Danube, where he was at once attacked by De Kray, who 
also kept the field, and perceiving that he was in greater force than 
the troops that followed him, fell on Montrichard, whom he 
damaged considerably *, but the French reserve, moving up under 
Lecourbe, again drove back the Imperial cavalry, though with the 
loss of Latour d' Auvergne, called by Bonaparte le primer grenadier 
de France^ who fell pierced through the body by a lance. In the 
night De Kray crossed to the left of the Danube, and marched on 
the 28th along its left bank to Ingoldstadt. The Austrian General 
here heard of the capitulation of Munich, and saw that he was now 
thus cut off fVom reaching the army in the Tyrol. He therefore 
threw a garrison into Ingoldstadt, and quitted it on the 30th, and 
on the 1st of July he took up a position at Landshut behind the 
Iser. Leaving there the Archduke Ferdinand, he again marched 
away on the 3rd, and attained the camp at Ampfing on the 7th 
July. There he was joined by the corps of Meerfeldt, who had 
returned from Munich, and there he posted his army, holding the 
tetes-du-pont, to guard the passages across the Inn at Wasserbourg 
and Muhldorf. The Archduke, completely cut off from the main 
army at Landshut, was attacked there by General Leclerc, and 
owed his escape entirely to his own vigilance, though he lost 300 
or 400 prisoners, but he succeeded in rejoining De EIray behind 
the Inn. Both parties at this period received the intelligence from 
Italy, and as the proposition was again made by De Kray for a 
suspension of arms, Moreau signed it on the 15th at Parsdorf near 
Munich, on terms somewhat similar to those of the convention of 
Alessandria; but finding himself at liberty, notwithstanding, to 
continue the campaign, marched off to see what he could do 
against the Prince of Reuss in the Yoralsberg. 

^3, Capture of the Citadel of Vai.etta ■by TB.-a 'Btscctishl. 

Tlie citadel of Valetta, in the island of "M.a\ta,Tio\.V\^%\aBL^Mitt ' 

*««we blockade both by sea and land, was stVW. \ve\^M ^«wa^ 
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Vaubois, and a garrison of about 4000 French troops. This gar- 
rison had been closely shut up in Yaletta after the insurrection of 
the inhabitants in September 1798, and would have been sadly 
straitened for supplies during the long interval, but for the oppor- 
tune arrival of a French frigate, which had eluded the vigilance of 
the blockading squadron. In order to alleviate the restrictions to 
which the garrison was in consequence reduced, the French governor 
from time to time drove the inhabitants out of the city, who were, in 
consequence, in great distress. The ejected united with the male 
population of the island in adding to ihe blockade of the fortress 
from the land side. Admiral Lord Nelson had from time to time 
commanded the blockading force by sea, and in November he sent 
in a summons to General Vaubois to surrender the place to him, 
who replied " Jaloux de meriter I'estime de votre nation, comme 
V0U8 recherchez celle de la notre, nous sommes resolus de defendre 
cette fortresse jusqu'a I'extremite." 

On the 15th of February Lord Keith in the " Queen Charlotte," 
100, joined Lord Nelson off Malta, whose blockading squadron 
consisted of " Audacious,** 74, " Northumberland," 74, " Alex- 
ander,** 74, and " Lion," 64. The Admiral now received in- 
formation that the French Rear- Admiral Perree in " Le Genereux," 
74, with " Badien," 28, and 3000 troops in transports, had quitted 
Toulon with the intention of forcing the blockade and relieving 
the garrison at Malta. On the 18th at daylight the "Alexander" fell 
in with Admiral Perree's squadron, with which he was unable to come 
up ; but having apprised Lord Nelson, the " Foudroyant," 80, 
Captain Sir Edward Berry, got near enough to the French squadron 
to discharge some shots upon it, whereupon the " Genereux,*' 74, 
finding it impossible to escape from her pursuers, struck her colours. 
In this slight action, (which indeed was the principal cause of its very 
short duration,) Admiral Perree received a severe splinter wound 
in the left eye ; and had scarcely turned round when a round shot 
took off his right thigh. This brave and much regretted officer 
died of these wounds a few minutes afterwards, which so damped 
the spirits of his shipmates that they lost heart for the fight. On 
the failure of this relief. Governor Vaubois determined to despatch 
Rear- Admiral Decres in the " Guillaume Tell,** 74, which was 
still in the harbour of Valetta, to announce to the First Consul that 
the place could not hold out much longer. On the 30th of March, 
the Admiral, taking advantage of dark nights and a favourable wind, 
weighed and put to sea ; but the " Penelope,'* 36, Captain Henry 
Blackwood, having discovered the " Guillaume Tell'* under a press of 
sail, despatched the intelligence of her departure to the Commodore, 
and ran up alongside, and gave her a broadside. The " Penelope ** 
continued through the night to accompany the " Guillaume Tell " 
in her course, but her rate of sailing so exceeded that of her adversary^ ^ 
and Captain Blackwood, her captain, was so «^i\^ «sA ^-t^OojyjA. \ 
a seaman, that he was enabled, notwithstaTidVng"Vi« ^^.^^fvX.'^ c^I^oa^ 
to poor In fivm time to time sucli raking ^ToaA'5v^<t% «& Xstcra.^' 
down the main and zoizen topmasts and tha iaaiii^«c^ ol^^A 
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J4^ '/ AiijrMC, ^3ut •* Kane,* *:•. aad*-"La J^sdoe.'' lorpit to sem 
frM» V»>fU Ji«*>Mcr. They tos seesi liy dte •* Success," 32, 
f'/kf^jd^ fSiMUihixm P«ri, vto fannedfasely fcQrred Ac *'Dmc«," 
*M «f^v a moiiii^ fijtit nmde licr bzol down bff eoZocxs; but 
H^ **tA Jnwti^,** ^ichr JSider cover cf tiie dazkness. was not 
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fn* fh*i f*iMn of ttut ni'fkted expedition from the Hdder to 
Vftfrhri4f ih*i aaua>tif/a <A the British goverma ent had heen directed 
i/it Oi^ tM//lftUd e/>nditi6n of the French troops in Malta and Egypt, 
*f»4 Si irjM ftf¥^U•:^ Xf> §end a force into the Mediterranean to secure 
1h*m, WHIi thin oTjject two battalions of the 35th and the 40th 
ffftinymif with two tiattaliODS of the 5th, nnder General Pigot, 
tjmtifA iinuUnd <m the 28th of March, hot did not rendezrons at 
mUuffCM tfil fh<j 12th <ff May, whither from time to time other 
hHHn)Um» ffAUfWf-Af and on the 22nd of Jane, Sir Ralph Aher- 
eimtUe nrrlvftd \n t)iat inland, and assumed the command of the 
nrwy, Th« foll^nrlng day he despatched General Pigot to Malta, 
¥f1ui \nnf\p(\ und took the command of the -whole allied force on 
l(\iirrp tm that lulnnd. On the 3rd of September, General Vaubois, 
^^yho ffit4 NO Htoutly declined every proposition to capitulate, held a 
^MMMiII of wnr^ which unanimously concurred in recommending 
^V 10^ ifpfit m the iurrcndcr of the iontess. On the 5th the 
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Major-Gena*al and the Commodore on the pert of the British, and 
General Yaubois and Rear- Admiral Villeneuve on the part of the 
French, settled terms of capitulation which were honourable alike 
to both parties, and on the same day the fortress of Valetta and 
its dependencies w^re yielded up. 

It is due to truth to record that it was mainly owing to the re> 
solution of the inhabitants that the French were thus ^ven out of 
Malta. For the long period of sixteen months the Maltese had 
continued the land blockade of Valetta with no other support from 
England than some 1500 muskets. YTheneyer the French troops 
attempted a sortie they drove them back with loss and disgrace, so 
that General Yaubois himself bore them this testimony, that ** no 
trace of the former docile character of the islanders remained, 
they fought like enraged lions." 

The loss of Malta was especially felt by the First Consul. The 
French expedition under his command had in 1798, by a most un- 
justifiable aggression, seized upon the island, abolished the Order of 
St. John, and annexed it to France ; now it would appear that the 
only result of this most accidental acquisition had been to place 
Great Britain in possession of one of the best ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, of immense importance to their command of the ** French 
lake," and singularly adapted to the prosperity of their commerce 
with the Levant. 

Seeing the absolute necessity of its surrender to the British, a 
singular idea presented itself to the mind of Bonaparte. The Czar 
Paul had taken the Order of St. John under his especial protection, 
and declared himself its Grand-Master. The eccentric monarch 
had held several chapters of the Order at St. Petersburg, and had 
given the decoration to several sovereigns and princes. Bonaparte 
now adroitly offered him a gift of the island of Malta. He forth- 
with nominated an old Swedish officer in his service, M. Spreng- 
porter, to be Governor of ^alta and the Order, and some 6000 
Russian soldiers, who were prisoners in France, having been at 
the same time released, were ordered to go with him and take pos- 
session of the island. But the British authorities, of course, abso- 
lutely refused to receive them, and his Imperial Majesty, disappointed 
and indignant at having been so treated in this transaction, and 
being moved by other causes to be displeased with the Allies, while 
he had become enthusiastic with the generous attention and with 
the heroism of Bonaparte, he now at once altered his European 
policy, abandoned their cause, and even endeavoured to blow up a 
storm against England by forming against her an armed neutrality 
of the Northern Powers in the B^tic. 

24. Naval Wab. 

While France thus progressed in the dominion of Europe, Great 
Britain gradually and consistently acquired the empire of the 8ea& A 
The first action this year in point of date w^s^ Vi'cyw^:^^^^ <st^<t \wj 
tween the United States frigate " ConsteWa-tioTi;* ^^, C^s^Ns&sv^ 
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^r, t'c.^. .ef 'Y AfiT-.a, -.ff "Ji»; P-riiniir^k, 'ie Zriiisa trraate 
" }i'f* .i>.;'' v., ^,\r,rji.z. Wirjdzs. iiii!-.'r-ir»-i --c -viiii-vxri fire 

t'ftffft^ K-»r, Jwt u v.^7 irrlT-rd Tr.iiLJi zin«Li:t ticj ill made sail 
^r» /;.ff/T<i^.* ''/^.n^. Tr.e " 2»^^r^-i'ic ~ f .LL-iT-i :iic. "vbi'ih prored 
Uf ►/* » ^/r.yiiAPft v.t r.f rJoriia.Li. oCefi ~Lj. V-»:jran«;e."* which 
th/. ^z^,/! /^.ftp+.-.r*/!, r,iAt the itL-irs r^.c ivij. •!»!: the 5th the 
l;r;ti%h ffijr»t>; '* Krirfc-^," >;. Cip-^a'R. Eir:';-»'. was Cirrne down 
iij.'rt* *ri'I ftfd flit Ky thf: French ship-priTitcer *• Hcoreux," 22, 
wh/f ihitii/i'fk tU*". ff\'/7i*M for an IndiamrLn. an*!. whe:i she tbnnd oat 
h* t rrii«tak<% wMild ha7<; f:fFftct«i her escape, tvit the fin? of the 
" VUi$\if " wfl* «/f f/f'/Wipt. that the ** Hearfeux - was captured. 

ifu \)t»- '/fnU tht'. Hriil'ih frigate ** ilermaid," 32, Captain Oliver, 
n/i'I ul/f/ij* i/f war *' l'<rf.r':l," 16, Captain Austen, when cruising in 
Mi<< ISii'/ of M;ir<'ii:/«i, /ii;M';ru;4 and chased some vessels of a convoy 
hf i'lfty «Hil of wirr.UsiuUno.Tif and, although some escaped, they 
'•n|ihirfd llif I'rt'ui'.h lirig-c/>rvette '' Ligurienne," 14, Lieutenant 
t*i'lt),niii\, whi, wfiN ki!M. On the 5th of April a British 

umUnit, rfifri|io«<-4 of ** l^rviatban," 74, Captain Carpenter, 
y//>jr ////' /1iif( ot /tr/ir- Admiral I>uck¥Fonh,^ith the " Swiftsure," 
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74, Captain Beuj. Hallack, and frigate ** Emerald," 36, Captain 
Walker, cruising in the neighbourhood of Cadiz, discovered twelve 
sail in tiie offing from the masthead. Chase was given, and on the 
6th a Spanish ship of 10 guns was captured by the *' Emerald," 
and another of 14 guns was taken by Lieutenant Gregory with the 
boats of the ** Leviathan ** and " Emerald," and at daybreak on the 
7th the 74 and the frigate bore down on two other ships of the 
squadron, which proved to be the Spanish frigates " Carmen " and 
'* Florestina," who, after firing a few straggling and ineffectual shots, 
hauled down their colours ; but in proof that they had made an 
honourable resistance, the first had eleven men killed and sixteen 
wounded, and the other, twelve killed and twelve wounded. Each 
frigate was laden with quicksilver, a very valuable commodity for 
prize money. 

25. Boat Attacks. 

It is hardly necessary to detail the conflicts with privateers, which 
were often, nevertheless, very bloody, and requiring great bravery, 
but the boat attacks now begin to assume more prominence in 
naval war. Mr. Buckley, master of the " Calypso," 16, in a six- 
oared cutter, properly armed and provided, then cruising about the 
shore near Cape Tiberon, perceived, on the 13th of April, a 
schooner becalmed under the land: he forthwith advanced on 
her, and notwithstanding a heavy fire of musketry from her crew, 
bouded and carried the ** Diligente," with the loss of only one 
man wounded. On the 25th, Lieutenant Wilson, of the ** Lark," 
14, and in the face of a smart fire of musketry from the troops on 
shore, boarded the " Imprenable," but could not carry her off 
until he landed and drove them from the sand-hills, behind 
which some had taken shelter ; after effecting which he returned 
and brought her away. On the 10th of June, Rear-Admiral 
Sir John Borlase Warren, cruising off the Penmarck, detached 
the boats of the " Renown," 74, " Defence," 74, and " Fisguard " 
and " Unicom " frigates, to cut out or destroy a convoy of brigs 
and chasse-marces, lying at St. Croix. The boats were eight 
in number, and commanded by Lieutenants H. Burke, Deane, 
Gerrard, Stamp, and Price, of the marines. The freshness of the 
wind prevented the little squadron from reaching the enemy's an- 
chorage till after daylight on the 11th, when they captured some, 
and drove all the remainder upon the rocks, with a loss of only 
four men wounded. On the night of the 23rd, the boats of the 
same squadron, under the direction of Captain Byam Martin of the 
** Fisguard," proceeded to attack a corvette and other craft in the 
Quimper, who escaped an unattainable distance up the river ; but 
Lieutenant Yarker landed, and stormed, carried, and destroyed a 
battery and two other forts without a single casualty. On the Ist 
of July the Admiral detached the boats of his squadron, imder the 
same Lieutenant Burke, against some armed vessels moored 'wit\\^x^ v 
the island of Noirmoutier, who boarded an^ c^mfi^^^Tsi^ "^^MiJ 
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much resistance ; but finding it impossible to bring off Ids prizes, 
he caused them to be destroyed^ with a quantity of provisions and 
stores for the fleet at Brest. In getting back, however, some of the 
British boats took the ground, and could not be got off, so that the 
enemy returned upon them, and took them, when ninety-two officers, 
seamen, and marines were made prisoners ; but the remainder not 
only got away safe, but in their course captured some other craft, 
which they were enabled to bring back to the squadron. On the 
7th of July the British frigates " Andromeda," 32, Captain Inman, 
and " Nemesis," 28. Captain T. Baker, with four other armed 
vessels and eleven ships, besides gun-brigs, cutters, and luggers, 
assembled off Dunkerque, to attempt the destruction of four French 
frigates, which had long become blockaded in that port One of 
the ship-sloops, the *' Dart," 30, Captain Patrick Campbell, nua in and 
ranged alongside the " Desiree," 38, and boarded her; when Lieutenant 
Pearce, in command of the boats, immediately cut the frigate's cables, 
got up her sails, and steered her safely over the banks. In this dashing 
enterprise one lieutenant and ten men were wounded, and one sea- 
man killed. The fire-ships sent in against the other ships were 
well conducted, but the three frigates contrived to evade ^em by 
running out of the road and escaped. On the 26th Lieutenant J. 
Coghlan, in a ten-oared cutter, with a dozen volunteers, and two 
other boats, proceeded to board a French gun-brig in the harbour 
of Port Louis, within pistol-shot of three batteries, and not a mile 
from a French 74 and two frigates. In the very teeth of these 
obstacles, however. Lieutenant Coghlan and his gallant comrades 
carried the " Cerb^re," with only the loss of one man killed and 
eight wounded, in which number were himself in two places, and 
a young midshipman, Mr. Padda, wounded in six ; but they suc- 
ceeded in towing out their prize under a heavy but ineffectual fire 
from the batteries. On the 25th a British squadron of three frigates 
fell in with the Danish frigate, "Freya," 40, Captain Krabbe, 
having under her convoy six sail. Captain Thomas Baker of the 
" Nemesis," the officer in command, hailed the " Freya," to say he 
would send his boat on board the convoy. The Danish captain 
replied, that if such an attempt were made he would fire into the 
boats, and he added, that the vessels under his charge had nothing 
contraband of war on board them. The threats of both sides were 
put into execution, and an action ensued, when the "Freya" 
hauled down her flag after a short contest, in which there were two 
men killed and five woimded. This unfortunate collision compli- 
cated the negotiations for an armed, neutrality, and Lord Whitworth 
was sent specially to Copenhagen to explain the occurrence, and to 
undertake that the frigate and convoy should be repaired at the 
expense of the British Government, and the question of the right 
of search a(youmed for future consideration. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember a Swedish galliot, " Hoffnung," Captain Rudbart, was 

^ boarded in the port of Barcelona, and made to ^cw \i\s ^^^'^^^^ I 
JT^^ roused the ill-will both of the Spaniards mai §>^e^fe% ^.^^\m\. \ 

^e British pretensions of right of search, and. tvo mooAv^ «S\«t- \^ 
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wards the '* Triton," a Prussian ship, was searched and seized 
by a British man-of-war in the TexeL This produced a spirited 
proclamation from the government of Hamburg, declaring the rights 
of a free conmierce; all which events were rendered available by 
France to excite a feeling of hostility, in every nation, against what 
was deemed the rapacity of Great Britain. 

26. British conjunct Exfeditioks. 

The spirit of insurrection in La Vendee, though restrained by 
the energy of the Consular government, still smouldered under 
the activity of the Bourbon agents, who continually blew up the 
flame. Lemercier had organized a rise among the Chounas with 
Georges Cadoudal and others, to act in concert with a descent of 
the English navy upon the shore. The British Commodore, Sir 
Edward Pellew, with seven 74s, five frigates, and five troop-ships, 
having 5000 soldiers on board, under Mi^or-General Maitland, 
anchored in the Morbihan, on the 1st of June. The frigate 
''Thames," 32, Captain Larkin, and some small craft, were 
immediately sent in, who soon silenced the forts which disputed 
their entrance, and which were afterwards destroyed by a 
detachment of troops under Major Ramsay. On the 6th 300 of 
the Queen's regiment, covered and sustained by some gun-launches 
manned by sailors under Lieutenant Pelfold, brought away the 
shipping in the port, and blew up the powder magazine ; but the 
descent on Belleisle, which was in contemplation, was found im- 
practicable in face of a force of 7000 men which had been col- 
lected on the island by the French General, and the expedition 
re-embarked and proceeded to the Mediterranean, satisfied that 
La Vendee was no longer in a state to justify the interference 
of a British force. On the 25th of August Rear- Admiral Sir J. 
Borlase Warren, commanding a squadron that consisted of the 
•* London,*' 98, and " Renown," " Impetuous," " Conveyance," and 
** Captain," 74s, with four or five frigates, and a fleet of transports 
containing a large body of troops under Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Pulteney, made an attempt upon the harbour of Ferrol, in 
which were six of the largest Spanish men-of-war. The British ships 
having silenced the forts, the troops were disembarked on the shores 
of the bay, with sixteen field-pieces. The seamen dragged up the 
guns to the heights with their accustomed alacrity, and 3ie troops 
advanced against Fort St. Philip on the heights of Brion, when, 
after a sharp contest between the rifles under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart and a detachment of -the enemy, the latter were driven 
back that evening, and at daybreak on the 26th Major-General 
Lord Cavan repulsed a considerable body of them. After 
these preliminary advantages, however, the Lieutenant-General 
appears to have become alarmed at the insight he had QbtalcLQdfx.cs^ 
the heights of the strength of the Spanish deieitfiea, «sA fe^sajL '^^ 
information lie also received of the prepacatvons oi *2CLfe ^t^^ok^ % V^ 
accordingly requested the British Admirai to Te-exE^>«sV ^^ xsoo^'^ 
and the cannon! all which was done the same e^euiii^ VvOsxaxiX "^si:^ 
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loss, and the expedition then proceeded under secret instractions to 
Gibraltar to join Admiral Loni Keith. 

On the 2nd of October a conjunct expedition of very considerable 
magnitude had been organized under his Lordship's command. A 
fleet, consisting of twenty-two ships of the line, thirty-seven fri- 
gates and sloops, and eighty transports having on board 18,000 men 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, sailed from Gibraltar, and on the 5th 
came to anchor in the Bay of Cadiz. The town was forthwith sum- 
moned to surrender, with a view of getting possession of the Spanish 
squadron at anchor in the harbour. The Spanish Captain-general, 
Motia, immediately despatched a flag of truce, with a touching 
appeal to the two British commanders-in-chief, acquainting them 
that the plague was raging in the town and amongst the fleet, car- 
rying ofiT several hundreds of persons daily, and therefore appeal- 
ing to their humanity under such circumstances to stay their hostile 
intentions. Lord Keith and Sir Ralph in reply demanded the fleet, 
which the Spaniard stoutly refused to yield up to them. Some pre- 
parations were made to land at San Lucar, but it was in the end 
resolved that the ulterior objects of the expedition might be frus- 
trated by the effects of the contagion, and accordingly the troops 
were re-embarked, and the expedition stood out to sea and re- 
turned to Gibraltar. The science of applying the resources of war 
to results that were in any degree proportionate to the extent of the 
preparations was not at this period understood by the British govern- 
ment. Conjunct expeditions of 20,000 men and sixty ships of war, 
with the power of ubiquity afforded by the sea, is a tremendous 
engine against an enemy, if wisely wielded ; but the aphorism of 
Wellington should be always remembered, that Great Britain should 
never make a little war. Merely to summon Ferrol and Cadiz became 
despicable in an army, especially when accompanied by arrogance 
one day and flight the next morning. 

27. Negotiations between the Austrians and French. 

When General Melas concluded a cessation of arms with General 
Bonaparte at Alessandria, it was provided that the terms of a truce 
should be referred to Vienna and Paris. Accordingly General Count 
de St. Julien was sent by the Emperor to the French capital, and 
arrived there on the 21st of July. Preliminaries of peace were 
speedily settled between that negotiator and Talleyrand ; but M. de 
St. Julien had gone beyond his powers, so that when these pre- 
liminaries were referred back to Vienna they were rejected. The 
British ambassador. Lord Minto, doubtless influenced this determi- 
nation of the Emperor, for he had entered upon his duties just at 
the time that the battle of Marengo took place, having con- 
cluded a new treaty by which Austria was to receive a fresh sub- 
sidy of two millions sterling from Great Britain. At the same time 
the British ambassador signified the readiness of his government 
to unite with that of the Emperor in opemug Tie^o\.\».\\oTvs WQa. 
J^rance for the termination of the war, and suggesX^d \)aaX -^^a.- 
Potentiaries should meet for that purpose at l.\xii«N\\\ft. K- KK^oX 
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negotiation ensued on this proposition, in which the First 
endeavoured to force upon Great Britain an armistice by 
ing which Malta and Egypt might be revictualled and re- 
l. This the British government refused to admit, and when 
Dobentzel and Joseph Bonaparte repaired to Luneville, Mr. 
I Grenville demanded passports to be present there as British 
tador, but the First Consul declared he would only negotiate 
'eat Britain and Austria separately. M. Otto, happening to be 
on on the subject of an exchange of prisoners at the time, was 
'e put into communication with the British Secretary of State, 
;er several months had been thus consumed in fruitless 
dons, that came to nothing on every side, Bonaparte de* 
1 the termination of the armistice for the 8th of October, 
mpatient to force the Emperor to treat before the winter, 
ilic Council was not inactive in advancing preparations during 
ferences. The British subsidy was expended in raising new 
1 Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Styria, and Carinthia. TStes^ 
were thrown up to cover every approach to the Inn. A 
also took place in the commanding General. De Kray and 
las were disgraced, and the young Archduke John placed at 
9id of the war office. It was soon perceived that time was 
to mature these preparations, and M. de Lehrbach was sent 
lead-quarters of General Moreau, where a military conven- 
18 entered into on the 20th of September at Hohenlinden 
a. Generals Lauer and Lahorie, by which Ulm, Ingoldstadt, 
lilipsburg were to be ceded to the French, and ti^e armis- 
olonged for forty-five days, with fifteen days* notice of its 
ition. A similar armistice was at the same time agreed upon 
iglione for the armies of the two belligerents in ludy. 
. nations made use of the interval to strengthen their forces, 
mperor Francis put himself at the head of his army on the 
The Archduke -Palatine raised the spirit of Hungary and 
id new levies; but an unaccountable jealousy of the Archduke 
3 still kept that best of Austrian generals in the government 
emia, where however he exerted himself in his vocation to 
p reinforcements. The First Consul, as usual, gave all his 
}n to the collection of soldiers. The army from Holland was 
id up to the Rhine, in order to allow the forces there to be 
to the troops on the Danube and in Italy. General Brune 
led Massena in the command of the army of Italy, who 
ien so completely exhausted by the fatigues of the cam* 
in the Alps, that he solicited some repose. Macdonald 
Iven a command of 15,000 in the Grisons, to act with 
1 or with Brune, according to circumstances; and Murat 
sspatched to bring up a considerable force that had been 
led at Amiens against the designs of England, and ^\!Afi?Qk 
>w become available for the army oi ItaX^y. Oe^ewik.'^xi:^^"^ 
kewise sent to the command of Tuscany, ciPti xJafe ^'2S«» 
b some descents had been threatened. "b'y ^n^^Ti^ 
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28. War ly Gebxaxt. I 

In the fint davs r/f XoTember the armistice was by consent to be ' 
^//TiCiudH, and at this period the Imperial armr was thus situated. 
7h^ entire force npon the banks of the Inn and Dannbe counted ' 
U*itti 1 10/XXj to 120,000 men. Its right tras at Ratisbon, consist- 
ir:;r of 27,0^Xi men ander Kienmajer, while Klenan was in front ; 
on t?;e AltmUhl and Rednitz; and farther a-field, Simbschen ' 
or/«!er7ed the army of Aogerean. The left, with 1S,000 men nnder i 
General Hi Her, was in the Tyrol. The main body, counting about ; 
€0/^/; Xfi r,:j^(j(jO combatants, were behind the Inn, arming teta- - 
ttu-jt^mt at Wasserburg, Milhldorf, Braunau, and Rosenheim. The 
Jon is a rapid river, equal to the Rhine in force and volume, and, j 
I paflHing through rocky banks, presents an almost impassable boun- | 
j f^ATy^ and a position of force that, strengthened by the forts of Braunau I 
Kuffitein, rests its flanks on the great Tyrolean and Bohemian | 
, "wtffAy mountains. The Tsar runs nearly parallel to the Inn, at the [ 
' distance; of ten or twelve leagues from the position of the French ! 
I an/1 y, which had its head-quarters at Augsburg, though, its General- 
in-Chief Moreau having gone to Paris to be married, it was tem- ; 
jK>rariIy under the command of General Dessolles, his distinguished 
chief of the staff. It was divided into four great corps cTarmie. The 
right, under General I^comte, with the divisions of Gudin and Mont- 
richard, olMierved the I'yrol, and had its head-quarters at Feldkirch 
on the Isar. The cor[)s at Munich, with the divisions of Decaen, 
RichepanHC, and Grouchy, was to be under the direct orders of 
the (Jommander-in-Chief. (Joneral Grenier, with the third, consist- 
ing of the divisions Ney, JIardi, and Legrand, was at Hohenlinden, 
olmtrTing the road by Milhldorf; and General Suzanne, with 
the fourth corp8, flanked by Souham and Collaud, occupied the 
neighlH^uHuHKl of llatisbon and the Danube, keeping up a com- 
munication with Augereau, who commanded a detached force, 
coming up into line from the direction of Franconia. The force ex- 
pected to arrive from Holland consisted of 16,000 or 18,000 Dutch 
and Frcncli, under tlic immediate command of Dumonceau, and 
wafi marcliing on Wurzbnrg. 

General Moreau returned to his army before the resumption 
of hoKtilitieg, and immediately approached the enemy, with whom his 
troops exchanged shots on the 28th and 29th. But the Archduke 
Jolin, ambitiouH to signalise his command by an offensive move- 
ment, sent forward General Kienmayer on the 30th to Landshut 
7'hc French General on this brought forward his left wing, consisting 
of 20,000 men under General Grenier, upon the high road leading 
from Munich to Ampfing and Miihldorf, while with his centre he 
marched on Wasscrburg, leaving Lecourbe with 26,000 to form his 
right winp^ at Rosenheim. The Archduke* on this passed the Inn at 
Mijhldori', niid on the 1st December deployed his troops on the plain 
of AmpHnfr, iriiiiehe threw forward bis right wing on Isen and with 
^A/e/?cros.sed the Inn at Kratzburg. MoTea».c^<i<i\L<i^\i\s«A.Mw«.e 
^ the divisions which nevertheless retired \ieioTe\)ciem*,\i>\\.,^\i^^% 
Klenan moving up by Eckmiihl, andl.ands\i\x\.aXTfe«^d^ Vci^^^«esRar 
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don of the Austrians, that astute general resolved to attract the enemy 
into the great forest of Ebersberg, through which the chauss^e from 
Miihldoif leads to Munich, and there to fall upon him under cover 
of the snows and fogs of the season, when involved in the bogs and 
quagmires of the by-roads that cross the forest, which are only avail- 
able in the fine season to draw out the timber. On the 2nd the 
Archduke rested his troops, who had been much fatigued by the 
state of the roads and condition of the weather, and prepared for the 
battle he proposed to fight the following day. 

29. Battle of Hohenlinden. 

Moreau took the opportunity of the 2nd to concentrate his 
forces in a little -open plain that surrounds the village of Hohen- 
linden. A practicable road on the other side of the forest leads from 
Wasserburg through Ebersberg, and here the divisions of Riche- 
panse and Decaen were placed, to outflank the Austrian advance ; for 
Moreau learned his ground well beforehand, and became aware that 
the strength of it consisted in this, that the attacking colunms must 
advance through a thick forest, isolated the one from the other. 
Richepanse accordingly received orders to march to meet the 
Austrians, and if he did not meet them, to throw himself on their 
flank at St. Christophe. When the morning of the 8th broke, the 
snow succeeded to the rain of the previous days, and the horizon was 
so obscured that it was impossible to distinguish objects many paces 
distant. The Austrians advanced boldly to the attack upon the 
great hard road leading to Hohenlinden, in unusual confidence, after 
tiieir success on the 1st Kienmayer dashed into the forest on the 
road from Isen to Buch, Baillet on that from Burgoner to Preissen- 
dorf, while General Rietsch, who had conmianded the 12,000 men 
that had crossed the Inn at Kratzburg, endeavoured to make his 
way through the forest by passing up the course of the rivulet that 
flows to Altaching from St Christophe. Kolowrath, leading the 
principal column with all the artillery by the hard road, found much 
better facilities for marching than ihe three other columns, who 
moved by the by-ways, in which the men at every step sunk to their 
knees, so that his column first came up with the enemy in the open 
between eight and nine o'clock, where they were received with a 
heavy fire of French artillery. The divisions of Grouchy and 
Ney were seen deployed in the plain in front of Hohenlinden. 
The Austrians at once attacked the brigade of Grandjean, whom 
they found most in advance. These gave way before the vigour 
of the assault, and the Archduke deployed his troops as fast as 
they came up, and marched eight battalions along the edge of the 
forest to turn the French right wing. 

Richepanse had marched at early morning on St. Christophe, 
and, finding no enemy in his path, pushed on by the by-'^a.^ 1\ssq.>5."^ 
the forest to Mattengrbth upon the great c\ia.vis^^^ wi^ Va. \^"k\i ^"t 
Kolowratb 's column, Bietsch's column, adva.iiC\T\^^TCfnv K\\a53o^si%^ 
bad been delayed by the badness of the ^ays, ^o \3aaX.^v5)ae^^ss\sfc 
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had already passed with two brigades of his column when the rear 
brigade of Drouet found itself attacked by that Austrian column. 
Richepanse saw himself on the point of being surrounded, but 
neverUieless, in full reliance upon the General-in-Chiers calcula- 
tions, and conscious of the importance attached to his movement, he 
immediately sent orders to Drouet to resist a Voutrance, and to the di- 
vision Decaen following in the rear of the brigade to come up with the 
greatest expedition to Drouet's assistance. With uncommon resolution 
he then dashed into the forest to reach the high road, and found 
himself at Mattengroth, in the midst of the cavalry of Lichtenstein, 
and the great park of Austrian artillery, who were resting at their 
ease at the entrance of the forest defile, assured that they were pro- 
tected on their flank by Rietsch and in front by their own advanc- 
ing column under Kolowrath. Richepanse, however, at once 
boldly attacked them and forced them back to Strassmaier. H? 
then placed himself at the head of a battalion and some squadrons 
and dashed boldly along the high road after the principal column, 
carrying alarm and disorder into the midst of it. It may well be con- 
ceived what effect such an apparition as a hostile column in the rear 
must have created in the midst of the close engagement going on 
near the keeper's lodge on the borders of the forest, where the Arch- 
duke had succeeded in organising a new attack, and the column of 
Baillet. Latour had also come into action on the right with the 
division Bastoul. Moreau, with the sagacity of an old campaigner, 
understood the confusion that was seen reigning in Kokovrath's 
column, and, turning to Ney, said, " C'est le moment de charger ; 
Richepanse et Decaen doivent etre sur les derrieres des Autri- 
chiens.'* Grouchy, Ney, andOrandjean instantly dashed forward and 
fell upon Kolowrath, and, in conjunction with Richepanse, carried 
all before them. The Austrians, assailed on every side, broke their 
ranks, and fled in disorder into the forest, leaving 7000 or 8000 
prisoners and 10 pieces of artillery in the hands of the Republicans. 
On the other flank Kienmayer as well as Baillet had debouched 
from the woods, and were in full conflict with the divisions of Legrand 
and Bastoul. Various fortune Attended the combatants. Grenier had 
the ground against him, for, after quitting the forest, the hills com- 
mand the hamlet of Harthop, into which the division Legrand with- 
drew; General Bastoul was here severely wounded; Baillet had 
obtained possession of the heights of Datting when the Archduke's 
orders arrived for a general retreat, and the whole of the Imperialists 
retired with the greatest haste, abandoning 97 guns and 7000 or 
8000 prisoners ; for the Austrians had stillmore difficulty in struggling 
back through the forest than they had in entering it, for with the 
exception of the one chauss^e, the ways had become one sea of mud. 
In the meanwhile Decaen had arrived to Drouet's assistance, 
and had turned the tables on Rietsch, who, instead of being able 
to assist Kolowrath, fell back rapidly on Altaching, and left the 
road open to Decaen, who marched \>o\d\y oti MaUea^voth^ and 
Joined in the attack of the unhappy coVumu Tett^aXva^ ixoTQ.'ftsJafe^- \ 
Jinden, who, unable to deploy and make a stand, ^^ «w>\i ci\JC\%^ \ 
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to surrender. The Archduke made the best of his way out of the 
forest to Haunau, and immediately set to work to rally his army. 
In the course of the night he got together some 12,000 or 15,000 
meii, who secured themselves behind die Inn at Wasserburg, while 
Kienmayer and Baillet made good their retreat to Muhldorf. The 
French army bivouacked outside the forest, having in truth gained 
a most complete and decisive victory without the assistance of 
either their right or left wing ; for General Lecourbe, at Stein- 
berg, had taken no part in the engagement, having been pushed 
forward on the road to Wasserburg, and Collaud had not been able 
to get up in time from Treysing. On the 4th the whole army were 
in pursuit of their discomfited enemy, and Moreau moved it by its 
right, so as to cut off, if possible, the Imperialist corps of General 
Hiller, on the side of the Tyrol. Accordingly Lecourbe, with the 
right wing of the French army, marched on the 5th to Rosenheim, 
where the bridge had been broken, while every artifice was em- 
ployed to induce the Austrians to believe that Moreau was coming 
by his left on Muhldorf. On the 9th he had established a pontoon 
bridge at New Peura, and passed some troops, but the Austrians col- 
lected 4000 or 5000 men at Stephanskirchen, and checked the French 
advance, though they were in the end obliged to retreat Moreau, 
by means of a pontoon bridge and one of boats, had reestablished at 
Rosenheim a passage across the Inn, by which he reached one of the 
most difficult of the military roads which kept him from the 
Imperial capital, and this without the loss of a man. The Arch- 
duke was in consequence obliged to yield the line of the impreg- 

. able Inn, and withdrew his forces behind the Algar. 

Fortune, which has so great an influence on all military affairs, 
was not less conspicuous at Hohenlinden than it had been at 
Marengo ; but although no one could have foreseen a victory that 
was attended by results so important, yet the young Archduke fell 
headlong into the trap of his wary antagonist when he carried his 
army by a single road into a dense pine forest, amidst the storms 
and gloom of the shortest days of the year. It might have been 
readily predicted that four columns could not have been simul- 
taneously moved with success through such an obstacle ; but certainly 
the^ activity and vigour of Richepanse, when he found that he had 
anticipated the left flanking column of the Austrians, and the bold- 
ness with which he drove away the rear of the main column and then 
charged the front, caused an unforeseen disaster to the enemy which 
it was impossible to repair in the midst of a thick forest, with 
scarcely any remaining daylight to guide them through the dense pine 
trees and the falling snow. The result was obtained almost without 
an effort of the General, or any very great bravery of his troops. 

It is perhaps superfluous to reflect upon the " airy nothings " of the 
poet in any work written principally to please the ear and engage 
the feelings ; but the magnificent ode of Cam^\>^ wv ^^\i*M\'b ^sJl 
"Bohenlinden is so completely at variance -withthftT^aJ^Xa-^ qI^Oksa- 
torjr, that it is calculated altogether to mislesi^ Wiexe^^et , ort \ft -sas^^^ 

him suppose that it alludes to some great coiAVeX. ol ^e; ^^sssi^^-sssve; 
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o'her "han 'hi* 'iiift her* recr.riei. I: -rill be ieea diaz die ** bladk 
f^r," :}!« ■• -.aar*iirvi >I ;r.>h.'' jzd ^iie - nLzht Mene^lure beea 
a.oijffF%'h<!f IsruurisLed. izii that --irh-n^ caa. be called true bat die 



7-»7r. VT» ioa.; sart ■wnw's aian? -neec 
Ti* ir.i.'* *i-.^. i-s '.if.r v:ca:ax-ri;ct;;. 



A f:w '•T'-.ssir.j the Alqa. wiich is one of tie tzibazariea of die Inn, ' 
t nnamitKi:! -mi passed wizh-cjuz iuppio^r. in order to hascen acroai : 
thi? .'^a.za. The Cdwn of Salzhiir?. airoared oa dias river. sfEarda a ! 
urontr ^ositior. a: the ccix:^ jKiice of ±.e Dro riven SaaL and Salia, and ' 
hrT'^ or. :he I3~ii the Arcbi^e imagined ihaz he could concenoate : 
W.'i tr'.o^H a::d Tive banle, in crier to check die French poisoxL ' 
Mor-<k.;, ohsersl::^ diat the Aaatrarm were CGnceatradn^ towards 
^ai/'.'^.'cr, determined at cnce to force the Soltzach, which, is the • 
nar.'.t? T. v>>r* to the reirion where tiiese streams take the imwiTiTain • 
ir>t-4 «'>:», and he sent forward acccrdlr.;7ij General Decaen on the | 
13:h ti'^ make a stroiur recocnauaance open the dipfilp. On arriving ! 
at lAi^HiiTi he foiind three arches of a bridge broken, and the Ans- | 
tr!;u^.A ifi force opposite ; bi;: some chasseurs, observing a barge fu- I 
t^.ed v> txe sho7», aw am the river and broozht it across. Genoal I 
Ir^<^:te Inimediateiv took advantage of this means to pass over 400 i 
TT.er., while Orrneral Decaen opened a heavy cannonade on the enemj | 
from t^ie br>iff*. The sight of the French across the river at once ' 
ir.d .c<>d d^e Imperialldta to quit Laufien ; when llorean, on hearing ; 
of thlA Aiicces.4, ordered it to be occupied in force. General Lecouibe, ; 
i L'l mediate: J af tt:r the battle of Hohenlinden, had been ordered to torn \ 
ail thev; ^treanriA of the moon tains, and had on the 9th safely passed 
Loe diT^-iiion 3Iontrichard across the ^T-n^ and drove the Ans- 
thar.A from HfAfAhtim. to Stephansklrchen. Pursuing his success 
i>^y>rir^^ forded ttit: Saal, and on the 14th advanced to the plain of 
WalA, with the whole of the cavalry and artillery, in the middle 
of a thick fo^. When this cleared up he found himself in presence 
of a strong force of Imperial cavalry , with thirty guns, which 
c/^>Tered die apprr^ach on Salzburg. ' The French immediately 
attar,ked them, bat after sacrificing 800 men, and having General 
Schi&neQ badly wounded, were obHged to retire. 

i>ecaen, however, had come up and passed the Saltzach on the 14th 
f/f lh:tjini\ffiTf c/jntinuing his advance from Lauffen upon the road 
U* Pergham, where he took up a position two leagues from Salzburg. 
Kichepaiise and Grouchy followed by the same route, and Moreaa 
bririging up the div-isions of Legrand and Bastoul, now threw 
another bridge across tbe river at Lauffen, to be in communication 
with the cavalry uuder De Hautpoult, who were placed at Teissen- 
^lorK Lecourhe's column arrived most pTop\UQ\is>ly «1 the same 
mom^fTit that iJec^n deployed, and tYve \Tc\iduWe -cltivTBaAfcXasto \ 
io withdraw hin amiv ti':ridihf: forward the Priuce ot lAc?QXfcias\cai.N» \ 
'^ Am rt'trr.nt v,'hh the cavnlrv, \v\io uiiide sx:vtT^ wwi<l«rfx^ 
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charges against Decaen as he advanced between LaufPen and Perg- 
ham, which enabled the Imperial army to reach Neumark, where 
they arrived in the morning of the 15 th ; and the Archduke next day 
continued his march on Lambach and Linz. On the same day the 
French Generals Decaen and Lecourbe entered the town of Salzburg 
simultaneously as soon as it was abandoned by the enemy ; and 
thus, as a triumphant result of the battle of Hohcnlinden, the 
conquerors had in twelve days crossed the two great barriers to the 
Imperial capital, the Inn and the Saltzach ; and Ratisbon and Passau 
were successively occupied by Suzanne, driving the corps of Klenau 
before him. To Suzanne Moreau now intrusted the reduction of 
Braunau. 

31. The Archduke Charles resumes his Command. 

The retreat of the Imperialists had become an absolute flight. 
On the 16th Baillet was defeated at Steindorf by Richepanse ; Kien- 
mayer was alike overthrown on the 1 7th ; and both again by Grouchy 
and Decaen at Schwanstadt on the 18th. After these successive 
disasters the troops would stand no longer, and fled in hot haste 
to get across the Traun at Lambach. Here they were pursued by 
the indefatigable Richepanse on the 19th, and again defeated, with 
the loss of some thousands and a great number of equipages and 
guns ; and 1200 men, with General Meezeri and the Prince of 
Lichtenstein, were taken prisoners. At this moment some hope 
and encouragement were given to the retreating soldiers by the 
arrival of their favourite prince and commander, the Archduke 
Charles, whom the Emperor had at length sent to assume the 
command .of his army; but he came alone, without reinforce- 
ments, and soon saw that all he could hope to do under the gene- 
ral rout was to endeavour to rally the fugitives behind the Ems. 
The Emperor had, on the first news of Hohenlinden, repaired 
to Vienna, where he was able to organise some Hungarians whom 
General Sztarray had brought up to the capital, and these were sent 
down to Linz on the 20th. The French head-quarters were the 
same day at Wels ; Richepanse and Grouchy were at Kremsmiinster, 
Decaen at NeuhoflPen, and Grenier at Ebersberg, all across the Ems, 
upon which the Archduke ordered a further retreat on Steyer. His 
troops, exalted for a moment by the hopes of better fortune under 
their attached leader, were in despair at this still continued retreat, 
and a universal insubordination soon broke forth, in which even the 
officers participated. The Archduke accordingly despatched M. de 
Meerfeldfrom Steyer on the 31st with a flag of truce demanding an 
armistice. Moreaa would only consent to a cessation of arms for 
forty-eight hours, during which the Imperialists continued their 
retreat. 

All this time Augereau was besieging Wurzburg, where the 

Austrian corps of Simbschen remained in o\iset\^XAR)in x5l^w\. \svssv. \ 

The Archduke Charles, as soon as Yie tooV \Yifc Q:.QrcMaasi^^ ^<^' 

epatchedan order to General Klenau to iiiaic\i \o ^ova-^VcE^^Oweo-Osv 

order to make a diversion in Franconia to £avo\xx \}£i^ ^rasv^'w:^^^ 
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Accordingly on the 15th both these divisions were in motion to effect 
the desired junction. On hearing this Augereau converted the siege 
of the citadel of Worzburg into a blockade, and sent orders to £e 
Generals Duhesme and Barbou to march quickly and take post 
at Nuremberg. Klenau, with 4000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
encountered on the 18th the advanced guard of Barbou, under 
General Walthiez, on the road to Feucht, and succeeded in check- 
ing its progress on Nuremberg. General Barbou, heai^g the 
firing, immediately sent off assistance to his lieutenant, and 
sending Brigadier Fugier to the right of the road, and Brigadier 
Pacthod witib a couple of guns to the left, tried to get to the relief 
of his advanced guard. But Walthiez was able to effect his own 
release. He formed his men into close column, flanking it by the 
carabineers under Captain Dittelin on the right and the chasseurs 
on the left, and in this way he made his way through the troops 
that barred his passage.* 

General Duhesme was on the same day reconnoitring the road to 
the north of Nuremberg between the Rednitz and the Pignitz, when 
he encountered Simbschen, wh^ drove him back to the heights 
of Eschenau ; and General Dufour at Grafenberg was forced to fall 
back on the road to Forchheim. In the meanwhile General Augereau 
returning to his head-quarters at Herzogen-Aurach, found him- 
self engaged with a greater force than he expected, and withdrew 
his troops altogether out of Nuremberg, recalling Barbou to the 
banks of the Rednitz, and Duhesme to Neukirchen. Here the latter 
was again attacked by Simbschen on the 21st, and fell back to 
Forchheim. General Suzanne, however, continuing his march 
down the Danube, found Klenau at Ratisbon with a feeble detach- 
ment, which he drove out of the city, and back to the Nab, when 
Augereau again reoccupied Nuremberg. 

32. Armistice of Steyer. 

In the interval the suspension of arms concluded between Moreau 
and the Archduke Charles had ripened into a preliminary armistice, 
which was concluded between General the Count de Grune and General 
Lahoire at Steyer on the 25th ; by the terms of which the Emperor bound 
himself to negotiate a separate treaty without his allies, and not to 
despatch any reinforcements to his army in Italy, until the two 
armies in that country should have also concluded an armistice. 
The results of this wonderful campaign, which only lasted fifteen 
days, gave the French 20,000 prisoners and 150 guns, besides tum- 
brils and equipages, and in this short period Moreau had marched 
ninety leagues, crossed three considerable rivers, and had arrived 
within twenty leagues of the gates of Vienna, which capital, in truth, 
lay now open to his generosity. He had shown in the various events 
of the campaign the greatest ability, and those talents which have 
justly elevated him to almost the highest rank of the Generals of 

' * ^^oorf ttoryiB related of old Walthiez. He waa seventv -^^w^ol k'^^-^Vwi 
they offkred bim his retreat, *' No," he replied, " the omW teUeaX Wwitiw \**. 
caaijoa ball, and till I And that I shall remain where I am.'^ 
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the period. He was ably seconded by his chief of the staflf General 
Dessolles, whom Moreau himself placed in the first rank of Generals. 

33. War in Italy. 

It would seem as if Bonaparte retained a special interest in the 
campaign of what may be termed the cradle of his glory ; and 
that while he left to his able lieutenant Moreau to prosecute die war 
in Germany upon his own plan, he sketched himself that which he 
dei^ired should be pursued in Italy, and even planned it upon the 
Intention of taking the principal command of the army himself. 
The First Consul did, however, see the necessity of varying his own 
plan, according as Moreau's campaign developed itself; and Mac- 
donsdd was commanded, in the last days of October, to cross the 
Spliigen, and to descend into the Valteline, there to act in concert 
with the army of Italy. This order distressed that General very 
much, for, although he had been promised 40,000 men, he had only 
received 15,000, and he knew how much superior in force were the^ 
Austrian divisions of Hiller and Wukassovitch, to which he should^ 
be opposed in the mountains. Accordingly he sent off his chief of 
the staff, General M. Dumas, to represent to the First Consul the 
danger of exposing the corps under his command to such disparity 
of numbers, in a district beset by such natural difficulties, in the 
severest season of the year. Bonaparte, after having patiently 
listened to his representations, replied that he could not change the 
orders he had given ; that he was about to terminate the armistice, 
and was resolved to get possession of the Tyrol in order to act upon 
the flank and rear of Bellegarde's army ; that the expected severity 
of the season was no impediment, — " qu'une armee passe toujours en 
toute saison partout ou deux honmies peuvent poser le pied ;'* that 
seasons of frost are better for mountain waifare, than the mild 
seasons that melt the snow ; that he would take care to supply the 
force requisite for the task to be performed, for that " ce n'est pas 
sur la force numerique d'une armee, mais bien sur le but et I'im- 
portance de Toperation que je mesure celle du commandement.^ 

34. Macdonald crosses the Splugen. 

It was towards the end of November at Coire that this positive 
order reached General Macdonald, and in obedience to it he pre- 
pared to convey his entire force across the Spliigen. He therefore 
left behind Morbot*s division with orders to protect the debouches 
into the valley of the Engadine, which would likewise cover the 
march of the rest of his army up the Via Mala. Macdonald then 
divided his corps into four small divisions. The first, consisting of 
cavalry under Laboissi^re, opened the march, followed by the ad- 
vanced guard conducted by Vandamme, by the division of Pally, and 
by the reserve under Rey. The division of Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
which had been passed across the Spliigen a "nioTi^Xv Xi^ot^^T^ss^ 
received orders to be on the alert against any ixio'^emeii\& cii^^ ^\^^!«c^ 
ihan the Italian side. The endeavours to widea 1i3a% Toaft&\ii TaeasA 
of pioneers near Tusis having been found too te^o\ia,i5Sa^ ^i\S^«l ^"^ 
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dismounted and placed on bullock cars, and STery soldier was re- 
quired to carry on his shoulders eight or ten ponnds' weight of ammn- 
nition, besides provisions for five days, for not only was there no 
hope of provisions in the mountains at this season, but the resources 
of the country had been exhausted by successive previoos campaigns 
in it. The defile of the Via Mala is extended up the higher yalley 
of the Rhine, where its rocky channel is closed in to the breadth of 
eight or ten yards by stupendous cliffs from 2000 to 3000 feet hig^ 
The road that is carried along its banks is rendered more gloomy by 
being overshadowed with primeval pines of gigantic stature, all which 
conspire to render this pass more extraordinary and sublime than 
any other scene in the Alps, and a fearful defile for an army to pene- 
trate. The weather had become very severe by the 26th, when the 
army reached the village of Spliigen ; and, in the act of crossing the 
pass, an avalanche fell, which carried with it into unfiithomable 
depths thirty dragoons in their order of march. A new advance was 
forthwith formed, but the tornado of snow that for three days after- 
wards prevailed brought down avalanche on avalanche, which de- 
stroyed all traces of the road, and the sappers and cattle were obliged 
to be employed, under the direction of the Generals themselves, to open 
a new passage through the walls of snow, and were obliged to feel 
their way by sounding, as they would do at sea. At length they 
reached die hospice, but the descent was, in this, as in all mountain 
passes, more frightful than the ascent had been, where steep descents 
of hard ice led to the brink of the most fearful ravines. It was the 
6th of December before the Spliigen was passed, and in the interval 
hundreds had perished in the snows, or been frozen to death, or 
carried down precipices ; but now, at length, the sunny plain of 
Chiavenna burst in all its glory on the sight of the famished and 
footsore soldiers. Head-quarters were immediately established on the 
shores of the Lago di Como, and the army was now permitted some 
repose to recover their effectiveness and discipline. No enemy had 
disputed a single inch of the passage. As soon, therefore, as the 
guns had been remounted and the troops had somewhat recovered 
Qieir fatigue, Macdonald prepared to carry his army by the Col d* 
Abriga into the valley of the Adige, and to march upon Trent to 
unite himself with the army of Brune. On the 22nd of December 
he reached the MonteTonal, and immediately sent forward Vandamme 
to assault the double entrenchments which had been thrown up to 
guard that passage. The brigade of Vaux carried the first line, but 
did not succeed at the second, which was bravely defended by some 
500 or 600 men of the corps of Wukassovitch. Macdonald therefore 
descended the valley of the Oglio, and on the 31st of December 
established his head-quarters at Breno. 

The position of the Imperialists was at this time exceedingly 
strong. Wukassovitch, having under him the divisions of Loudon 
and Dedovitch, protected all the approaches to the Tyrol from 
Glarus to Riva on the Lago di Garda, coveted Tt^qx, «jA ^cscr&fiii ^ 
Hie light wing of the army commanded by "BeWe^OT^^. 0\!l^% \ 
-&^e was a Gotilla. u£ twenty-seven guTi-\ioats, ^To\,e<i\,«i^M ^^^^v 
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teries of the harbour of Sermione, at once impeding all communi- 
cations of the enemy by water, and intercepting their advance on 
Ptechiera from the side of Desenzano. The whole course of the 
Mincio was defended with redoubts and entrenchments ; and, as the 
left bulk for almost its whole course commanded the right, there 
were the greatest facilities to oppose the passage of it; but the 
bridges at Borghetto and Vallegio were also guarded by tetes-du-pont, 
and Mantua covered the left wing of the army, which extended to 
the fortified post of Goito. On the other side of the Po the 
corps of Schustek was at Cento, and that of Sommariva at Imola, 
to be in connexion with a Neapolitan army under Count Roger- 
Dumas, which was marching up to take the extreme left of the allied 
line in Tuscany, and who had already reached Sienna. The whole 
Imperial forces thus assembled were counted at 80,000 men, under 
the command of the Marshal Bellegarde. 

The Republican army between the Chiese and Oglio rested their 
left on the Lake Idro and their right on the Po, and consisted of 
55,000 bayonets and 8000 sabres, without counting Macdonald's 
corps d'armie, or the troops detached to various places in Tuscany 
and the Bolognese. The whole was under the superior command of 
General Brune.* Delmas commanded the advanced guard of the 
army, Dupont the right wing, Suchet the centre, and Moncey the 
left wing, and about 4000 cavalry were placed in reserve under 
Kellerman. 

The renewal of hostilities was fixed for the 5th, but neither army 
availed iteelf of its termination to move, until Bellegarde made a 
strong reconnaissance on the 17th of December along the whole 
French line. Brune, who was now informed of the brilliant victory 
at Hohenlinden, at once put himself in motion ; and, having sur- 
veyed the enemy's line from Desenzano to Borgoforte, he ordered an 
advance on ^e 20th. General Delmas accordingy marched on Pozzo- 
lengo, Moncey onMozambano, Sachet to Volta, and Dupont to Goito 
and Castelluchio. The reserves moved up to Castiglione. These 
first movements were intended to clear the ground in front of the 
Mincio, which had been occupied by the Austrians in defiance of 
the line of demarcation fixed by the convention of Castiglione, but 
in truth neither party had adhered very rigidly to the stipulations 
of that armistice. Count de Hohenzollem, however, defended 
himself bravely against the French advance, but could not contend 
against numbers, and gave way before them. 

35. Battles op Pozzolo and Mozambano. — The French 

CROSS THE Mincio. 

Brune now considered how to force the passage of the Mincio, 
and feeling that it would be dangerous to attempt it near Mantua, 

* General Jomini makes a Tery sensible remark upon the oT%,«xv\i«.l\»a C)>t vVk^ 
French army. Each corns comprised two dWisiona *, but Yve Temw\A,\Jaa"'^x»>,i\"»S!k. 
orgaaijtatioa is wade of threes rather than of two»,'w\:\\cYi attotdi* tYve%« «A-sw\\a%«*^ 
thstla acting separately two thirds are sent into action, N«b\\fe otwe ^vc^ x«*Vfc N»^ 
"j^'^e; or, if formed in line, there is a centre and t^o viVw%%\.o^w>b.>«\\^\ 
A2Srtfc.^fc ''i:*'^'>"'' do not admit of be\ng dWVdeA Vnto XYvtee, Xsax. ^^^^^;% 
aSZrkZi^e '"PP"e« too few for an offinaive opetatvoti, wxd. \.^^ m«ss^ ^^^ 
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he drew in .his right upon his centre, and determined to send 
Dupont to make a false attack on Pozzolo, while he passed the 
great hody of his army, under a heavy fire of artillery, at Mozam- 
hano. Dupont succeeded in throwing a bridge over the river at 
Molino ddla Volta, and on the 25th in establishing a battery of 
twenty guns to sweep the bend of the river near that place, and he 
passed the divisions Watrin and Monnier, who drove off the unequal 
force opposed to them, and threw up a slight ipaulement to protect 
the bridge ; but Bellegarde sent down the divisions of Kaun and 
Vogelsang upon the village of Pozzolo, in which Monnier had 
established himself, and notwithstanding all his endeavours to keep 
the village, and the exertions of Watrin to keep back the Impe- 
rialists, the Hungarians drove the French at crossed bayonets 
completely out of Pozzolo. All this time Bmne remained utterly 
inactive at Mozambano, leaving Dupont to contend with the whole 
Austrian army, and Suchet, seeing the disadvantage under which 
he was placed, resolved to go to his assistance. He accordingly sent 
forward the brigade of Clausel to support Monnier ; but the move- 
ment was still unsuccessftd, until the artillery, pouring in grape from 
the other side of the stream, gained the ascendency of &re and 
reestablished the combat. Upon this Watrin, being reinforced by 
the division Gazar, whom Suchet sent across the river, again ad- 
vanced right and left on the Austrians, who were now driven back 
with the loss of 700 or 800 prisoners and five guns, and Monnier 
again recovered the possession of Pozzolo. But Bellegarde neverthe- 
less sent up fresh troops, the village was taken and retaken several 
times, and for six hours a mortal fight ensued, in which the Aus- 
trian General Kaim fell mortally wounded. By nine o'clock the 
village was at length in the hands of the French ; but under the 
light of the moon the Imperialists still contested their advance, 
and attacked the ipauUment that covered the bivouac of the divi- 
sion of Watrin, nor did the fire cease till the Republicans obtained 
full possession of the field of battle, after a severe loss on both sides. 

Brune had prepared his troops for the passage of the Mincio at 
Mozambano, regarding as altogether secondary the passage at 
Pozzolo, of which he was not informed till late on the evening of 
the 25th. At 5 in the morning of the 26th, the troops under hif 
immediate command were therefore in motion to the banks of the 
river, on which he had established a heavy battery of forty guns to 
protect the passage. Under this formidable fire, and under tbe disad- 
vantage of a thick fog, the troops placed to oppose the passage of 
the river at this point by General Bellegarde made little opposition, 
and a bridge was constructed by nine o'clock, when General Dehnas 
passed with the advanced guard, and the army immediately set 
forward on the march in four columns, under Generals Cassagnet, 
Bisson, Lapisse, and Beaumont. The Austrian General Rousseau, 
on heanng the cannon, approached to meet the advance of Delmas, 
nnder cover of a heavy fire of artillery ixonv li\ie cQ\x«viOaft^V'»!^jait 
ofSaWenzo; and Bellegarde, as soon as "he leOTive^ ^-aX ^^ "^*ss»:s^ 
»t Mozambano had been made good, ordet^^ the CoutA oil 1&s3q«Q!' 
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zollem in support, but he only arrived in time to cover the Austrian 
retreat, which could now no longer be delayed, and was continued 
as far as Verona ; and the castle of Borghetto scarcely permitted its 
General to march past before it surrendered, without any defence. 
The loss of the Austrians in these various affairs has been set down 
at 7000 or 8000 men and forty pieces of cannon. 

The Imperialist army now concentrated itself in the entrenched 
camp of Verona, its head-quarters being at San Michele, and strong 
garrisons were placed to defend Peschiera and Mantua. These 
garrisons reduced the active force of General Bellegarde in the 
field to 40,000 men, and the French army of Brune had about the 
same numbers. The Republicans, nevertheless, determined to avail 
themselves of the moral force with which their successes had en- 
dowed them, to force the passage of the Adige as they had now forced 
the Mincio ; but time was required to bring up their pontoons, so 
that on the 30th December the former river divided the combatants. 

36. — British Expedition, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 

SAILS FOR Egypt. 

In consequence of negotiations carried on with the Porte by 
the British minister Lord Elgin, a strong combined attack was 
resolved to be made upon the remains of the French expedition 
that still continued in Egypt, and which the Turks were clearly 
unequal to expel by their own military force or skill. Accordingly, 
a British expedition, which had been silently preparing all the 
year, and which had arrived a day too late at Genoa, now quitted 
Minorca, on the 2nd October, and united with 200 sail that had 
rendezvoused in the Bay of Gibraltar. These weighed again 
firom the Rock on the '4th November, and on the 15th were 
assembled at Malta. Here they again received reinforcements, and 
on the 20th the conjunct expedition sailed away for Marmorice 
harbour, on the coast of Caramania, in which they cast anchor on 
the 29th December. The force thus united consisted of 17,489 
British soldiers, under the command of General Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who expected to be joined by 6000 more men under 
General Baird, who was to arrive in Egypt from India by way of 
ihe Red Sea. A considerable Turkish force was also collecting in 
the neighbourhood of Jaffa under the orders of the Grand Vizier, 
who were intended to cooperate with the British in their descent 
upon Egypt. Bonaparte beheld with real anxiety this great and 
extensive project which, combining the British resources from the 
east and west of the world, was destined to envelope the isolated 
French army in Egypt, and sweep away the ill-digested and insane 
ambition that hoped to render that classic land a military colony of 
France. All the ports of France, Spain, Italy, and Holland were 
accordingly now rendered busy by the vast preparations contem- 
plated for the protection of the distant forces, \iwX \Kfe^^ ^^x<ft.^^ 
dissipated hy the winds or the British CTuisers, so xJtL-aX.SX.x^^cccKcaR.^ 
to Great Britain '* to assemble at the foot of xAie "P^twoiV^ ^^lort^'t^ 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, in one combme^ enter^ic^S'^i "^^^^ ^'^^'^ 
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and extensive than had ever been previously undertaken by any 
nation, ancient or modem," * 

37. — Naval War. 

On the 4th of August, when ofiF the coast of Brazil, the British 
ship " Belliqueux," 64, Captain R. Bulteel, with a fleet of outward- 
bound Indiamen in convoy, discovered four sail to leeward. The 
** Belliqueux *' immediately steered for the largest, which proved to 
be the French frigate " Concorde," 40, Commodore liandolphe. She 
came up with her after about five hours' chase, when, after a partial 
firing of ten minutes' duration, in which not a man was hurt on 
either side, the French commodore hauled down his colours. At the 
same time that the " Belliqueux " gave chase, two of the Indiamen, 
the " Exeter,'* Captain Meriton, and " Bombay Castle,** Captain 
Hamilton, followed after the French ^gate " Medee," 36, Captain 
J. D. Coudin. These China ships were painted with two tiers of 
ports, and had a very warlike appearance. The chase was long, so 
that it was midnight before Captain Meriton leading ran alongside 
the enemy. His consort being still very far astern, the position was 
critical for a captain of an Indiaman. Nevertheless, Meriton 
boldly summoned his opponent to surrender, who, supposing him- 
self under the guns of a ship of the line, admitted an officer on 
board, and gave up his sword. On the " Bombay Castle " coming 
up, the crew, consisting of 315 men, was divided and sent on board 
the two ships. By this time the French captain began to doubt 
the character of his adversary, and asked anxiously to what ships 
he had surrendered. Meriton drily answered, " To a merchant 
ship," on which the poor French captain was in such despair at his 
folly that he destroyed himself. The other two Indiamen nnder 
convoy, the " Coutts," Captain Torin, and " Neptune," Captain 
Spens, had followed after another French frigate, ** Franchise," 36, 
Captain P. Josieu, but this vessel, by throwing overboard her guns 
and anchors, escaped in the night ; and the fomth sail, an American 
armed schooner which had been captured by the French frigates, 
also escaped. 

On the 20th August, when in the West Indies, the British irigate 
" Seine," 38, Captain D. Milne, sighted, when on the starboard tack, 
the French frigate " Vengeance," 40, Captain Pichot, who, it 
will be remembered, had had a severe contest with the American 
frigate " Constellation " in the early part of this year. A running 
fight was soon commenced and kept up the whole day, in which 
the "Seine" got so damaged in her rigging and sails that she 
dropped astern during the night, but on the 27th, in the morning, 
she again got alongside of the " Vengeance," when an action re- 
commenced that continued with unabated fury for two hours and 
a half, when an officer hailed the " Seine " from the end of the 
bowsprit of the " Vengeance " to say that she surrendered. The 
Sritish vessel lost one lieutenant and twe\\eTCLeYiVv\V^^,^\A^QKRA 

• AV\6oti. 
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superiors and twenty-six wounded, and it was said the French had 
thirty-five killed and seventy or eighty wounded. 

On the 10th of September, a privateer brig of Nova Scotia, called 
the " Rover," Captain Godfrey, cruising near Cape Blanco, came up 
with the Spanish schooner," Santa Ritta," which, with two gun-boats 
in company, had been equipped by the Governor of Puerto Caballo 
to capture the ** Rover." Captain Godfrey sufiFered the Spaniards 
to advance until they got within about fifteen yards of him. He 
then manned oars on one side and pulled round the schooner, on 
whose decks he saw the men assembled ready for boarding. He 
at the same time ordered a whole broadside of round and grape to 
be poured into her, and then, with great activity, pulled round to 
the opposite side of the Spanish ship, where he raked the two gun- 
boats in the same manner. The " Rover '* then commenced a close 
action with the ^* Santa Ritta," and soon with scarcely a show of 
opposition carried her ; and the two gun-boats, seeing the fate of 
fheir consort, sheered ofiF. The " Rover " had not a single man hurt 
of her crew, while on board the ** Santa Ritta " every oflScer except 
the commander was killed. This was an achievement that did 
honour to the hardy tars of British America. 

On the 8th of October the " Gipsy," 10, Lieutenant Boyer, tender 
to Admiral Duckworth's flag-ship (when off Guadaloupe), chased 
and captured an armed sloop of eight guns, called the " Quid-pro- 
quo," M. Touspie, and after an action of two hours and a half 
compelled her to strike her colours. 

On the 9th, the Indiaman " Kent," 26, Captain Rivington (off 
the Sandheads), on her way from England to Bengal, fell in with 
the French privateer " Confiance," 20, M. Suscouff, which, after a 
couple of hours* action, succeeded in boarding the Indiaman, Captain 
Rivington, who had been shot through the head, after a most gallant 
defence, and the disheartened crew gave in. 

On the 12th, off the shores of the United States, the " Boston," 32, 
Captain Little, fell in with the French corvette " Berceau," 22, 
Lieutenant Senes, which, after a spirited action of two hours, struck 
her colours to her. The " Boston " had twelve killed and eight 
wounded, and the " Berceau " lost her fore and main masts, and had 
a considerable number of killed and wounded. 

On the 13th of November, the British schooner " Millbrook," 16, 
Lieutenant Matthew Smith, lying becalmed off Oporto, descried a 
strange sail that she took for a French frigate. Having several 
merchantmen under his protection, Lieutenant Smith got out his 
sweeps, and pulled towards the enemy. He was received with a 
broadside from the French ship, which he now discovered to be 
the well-known privateer " BeUone," of Bordeaux. The " Mill- 
brook " had her guns mounted on a particular principle, which 
admitted great activity of firing, so that when she returned her 
broadside, she repeated it eleven times before the ¥t«vvq\i %\i\^ «^^ 
fired her third. In a couple of hours, theretoxeAVve ''^"^^w^s?^^'' 
colours came down ; hnt Lieutenant Smith liad no \iO^\. \ft\"a>as\R\v w:A. 
could not take possession, so that after a pause tXie pfvM^\.^^x \ftO«- 
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advantage of a light breeze and got airaj. The Lieutenant re- 
ceived great praise, with promotion for his ready gallantry and 
geamanlike condact ; and ihe English factory at Oporto presented 
him 'with their thanks and a piece of plate, for this spirited defence 
of their trade. 

On the 7th of November, off the rock of Lisbon, Lieatenant Bond, 
conmianding the " Netley," 16, received information that the New- 
fotmdland convoy, having dispersed, might be daily expected to nm 
into the Tagos ; and, being consequently on the look-oat, he dis- 
covered the Spanish privateer " L'Alerta," 9, with a brig prize at 
anchor. The '* Netley " at once gallantly ran on boiml of and 
captured the privateer and brig without the dischaige of a shot or 
the loss of a man, and brought them both next day into the Tagns. 

On the 7th of December, off Quiberon Bay, the " Nile " and 
'* Lurcher;" cutters, discovered a convoy of fifteen or sixteen vessels 
coming round the point of Croisie, and notwithstanding the fire of 
ihe batteries of Notre Dame and Pointe St. Jacques, they captured 
nine of them with little Joss, showing how much may be done even 
by such small vessels when commanded by active and intelligent 
officers. On the 10th, the armed brig " Admiral Pasley," 16, 
Lieutenant Nevin, with despatches, on her way from England to 
Gibraltar, was attacked in a calm by two Spanish gun- vessels, and 
after an engagement of an hour and a half, the British brig was 
obliged to haul down her colours, having previously thrown over- 
board her despatches. 

38. Boat Attacks. 

Several boat actions of an enterprising and dashing character 
remain to be recorded among the naval annals of this year. On the 
29th of August, as Sir Jolm Borlase Warren, with his squadron, 
was proceeding along the coast of Spain, a large ship was seen to 
take shelter from such superior force by running into Vigo, under 
the protection of the batteries of Redondela. In the evening, 
therefore, a division of boats, twenty in number, under Lieutenant 
Burke of the flag-ship, taken from " Renown," 74, " Courageux,** 
74, " Defence," 74, and " Fisguard " and " Unicom" frigates, pro- 
ceeded to attack her, and at a little after midnight got alongside 
of the ship. The British so resolutely boarded tluit in fifteen 
minutes they carried the vessel, with the loss of four killed and 
twenty wounded. She proved to be the French privateer " Gulpe," 
18, Captain Dupau; and so obstinately was she defended, that 
her loss was twenty-five killed and forty wounded, including among 
the former her brave commander. Lieutenant Burke and about 
twenty of the boats* crews were wounded. On the 3rd of September, 
when off the Mediterranean shores of Spain, eight boats, taken firom 
the " Minotaur," 74, Captain Louis, and frigate " Niger," 32, Capt 
Hillyer, under the orders of the latter officer, proceeded to cut out 
or destroy two Spanish armed sliips al aiici\iOT iu 'fiOTQ.^Qrti'a. \^:Adsb« 
Having approached within a mile of iLhe neaxesx X^^Werj , oua ^i^% 
^fg^o, named " L, 'Esmeralda," discYiaTged Yiet \>TO«^^sv^ft ^X >i5[i^ \«»Sk» 
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but without effect, the shot falling short. Captain Hillyer, there- 
fore, and his party pulled away with accustomed alacrity, and were 
soon alongside the ship, before she could reload her guns ; and in a 
few minutes, but not without a sharp struggle, they boarded and 
carried the Spaniard. The cheers that announced this victory 
was a signal for all the batteries and gun-boats to open fire upon 
the boats, and for the other ship to endeavour to get under their 
protection; but the British being alert in their movements, the other 
ship ** Paz " soon shared the fate of her consort, and both prizes 
were brought off in safety, in spite of the firing of all the batteries, 
with the loss of only three killed and five wounded. On the 27th 
of October, near Malaga, the boats of the British frigate " Phaeton," 
38, under Lieutenant F. Beaufort, proceeded to attack the polacre 
« San Josef," lying moored under the fortress of Fuengirola. As 
they proceeded on their course, they were unexpectedly fired at by 
a French privateer, which had entered the harbour unseen by them, 
and had placed herself in a position to flank the advance of the 
boats. Nevertheless, though Lieutenant Beaufort and the other 
officers were all wounded under her fire, the boats went forward ; 
and in six or eight hours, notwithstanding an obstinate resistance, 
they boarded, carried, and brought off the polacre. On the 17th 
of November, off Porto Navallo, in the Morbihan, Sir Richard 
Strachan*8 squadron discovered a French corvette endeavouring to 
get away to the protection of the batteries. The " Captain,'* 74, 
the frigate " Magicienne," 32, and the " Nile *' lugger, immediately 
despatched boats, under Lieutenants Skottowe and Rodney, to en- 
deavour to board and bring away the vessel, which, however, ran 
■o far into port that the boats were signaled to return. Lieutenant 
Rodney, nevertheless, in his way back, captured, with the division 
of boats under his conmiand, one merchant vessel from under the 
batteries. Sir Richard was now determined not to be foiled in the 
destruction or capture of the corvette, and therefore sent off another 
division of boats belonging to his squadron, under Lieutenant 
Hennah, to attempt this service. The enterprise was conducted 
by that officer with so much judgment and gallantry, that, notwith- 
standing a heavy fire from the shore on every side, the corvette 
*' Reolaise" was boarded and destroyed, with the loss of only one 
* seaman killed and seven wounded. 

S9. The Island of Cura^oa subbendered to the British. 

On the 11th of September, as the British frigate " Nercide," 36, 
Captain T. Watkins, was cruising off the island of Cura9oa, the 
schooner " Active," tender to the flag-ship, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Fitton, who had been for some time watching the mouth of the 
harbour of Amsterdam, obtained full view of five or six French 
privateers moored close to the walls. Taking advantage of some 
negligence that he had observed of their watch, LieutAU-ajaX ^Vxvwx 
dashed in unnoticed, and^ bringing the broadside oixXi^*'' Kt\iN^^ \o 
bear, opened it with great effect into the stems oi t!tj\s <^wsX« oS. 
/ pirates; and then, before the fort could get its guns \,o\ie^>^xaHi^^ 
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sail and got clear off : but as it was evident that the ** N^reide " 
was a dangerous neighbour, and might make some further attempts 
on them with her boats, the French pirates took advantage of night 
sailed away from the harbour with aU the plunder they had col- 
lected. As soon as they were gone, the Dutch inhabitants, tired 
of the tyranny of such masters, sent off a deputation to Captain 
Watkins, and on the 1 3th signed a capitulation for the surrender 
of the island to His Britannic Majesty. Forty-four vessels that 
were in the harbour surrendered at the same time. 
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1. War in It alt. 

As already related, the contending armies of France and Austria 
were only parted from each other by the Adige on the 1st o^ 
January. At break of day of the new year, therefore. General 
Delmas laid a bridge at Bussolengo, and, under tiie fire of sixty 
guns, crossed his cavalry without impediment Dupont immediately 
invested Verona, while Moncey directed his march up the river on 
Trent and Roveredo. Rochambeau at the same time advanced 
Jrom Salo to Riva, at the head of the lake, to unite himself with 
the corps of Macdonald, which, after liavVng been Mled at Mount 
Tonal, descended the valley of the OgAio. "Mja.T^"8iX ^<^<&^kA!^ V 
now in considerable peril, fell back on t\ie ^osVxioTi aX C?i\fti«t^,'BsA \ 
took measures to unite the whole of Toia arm^ "Vi^XvYadLXSaft^-wsoXa. \ 
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Schilt, with a column, made a show of some resistance against 
Moncej* at Riyoli and Corona, but nevertheless reached Trent ; 
Imt Wukassoyitch, abandoning all further opposition to Mac- 
dimald, marched to Bassano. Laudon, who had retired before Mac- 
donald, was now pressed by Moncey at Galliano, and had recourse 
to the old stratagem of escape from a difficulty, which so often suc- 
oeeds, notwithstanding the staleness of the trick. In order to get 
away from his rather perilous position, he sent word to the French 
Generals that he had information of a concluded armistice, and, being 
believed, he marched unmolested by Lerico to the Brenta. The 
main body of the Austrian anny, under the Count of Hohenzollem, 
came to blows with Suchet and Dupont at Montebello on the 7th, 
but fell back before them on Yicenza. Brune now followed up the 
retiring colunms of Bellegarde with his whole force by way of the 
mountains, until he arrived on the banks of the Brenta on the 10th, 
and on the 12th he learned the junction of all the separate divisions 
of Bellegarde's army, which nevertheless continued its retreat 
before the Fr^ich, and on the 13th reached Treviso. Here ihe 
Republicans were preparing to follow, when the Count of Hohen- 
lollem airived at the outposts with a flag of truce and proper 
credentials to propose a suspension of arms ; but this proposition 
did not now stay liie advance of the French army, for Sebastiani 
took possession of Treviso, and the Austrians continued their retreat 
behind the Po, without minding it. General Marmont, however, 
was commissioned to negotiate with Hohenzollem, and signed on 
the 16th an armistice, which, while it surrendered to the Repub- 
licans Peschiera, Verona, Legnago, Ancona, and Ferrara, conceded 
a suspension of arms. Nevertheless the First Consul afterwards 
disapproved altogether of the Italian armistice ; for Murat, with 
8500 men, was at this time within a few days' march of the army, 
and he thought the force strong enough to obtain possession of 
Mantua, and to force the Imperialists to withdraw behind the 
Isonzo. However, he did not denounce it, for the negotiators at 
Luneville had already concluded their labours, and had signed the 
peace known as the Peace of Luneville on the 9th of February. 

2. Abmistice between Fbench and Neapolitans at Foligno. 

The Neapolitan army of 16,000 men under Count de Damas was 
still moving up to Tuscany to unite with Sommariva in the cause of 
Austria, and had reached Sienna, where Miollis, with a French de- 
tachment of 3500 men, was left completely in the lurch when Brune 
marched away to the Brenta ; but although he knew that he had 
only to call upon Murat to lend him assistance, Miollis resolved 
to settle the matter himself, and, notwithstanding such a disparity 
of numbers, proceeded to encounter the Neapolitans on the 14th of 
January. Their advance was suddenly and unexpectedly attacked 

/by him at San Donato, and they fled back to ^« c»m!^ ^^ysqlta.^ 
into which the French followed them, CTUB\ie^ Vhft <i.«;^\xsKaA '^^&. 
came out in support, and drove them back on "RoToa. ^\Q3Si»:^^ 
DO sooner heard of this disaster than lie feVi \>wik on kncoii^. 'vas^ 
. 1 2 
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armistice of Treviso had put a conclusive stop to any further 
aid in the contest hetween the French and Neapolitans from the 
side of Austria ; and the Queen of Sicily, not feeling quite com- 
fortahle under the prospect of affairs, had already actually gone 
herself to Russia to implore the countenance and assistance of the 
Czar. This eccentric monarch, pleased at being sought after by a 
sovereign in distress, desired his ambassador at Paris to intercede 
for the Sicilian Court The First Consul, anxious to please the 
Emperor Paul, promised to attend to his wishes, and Murat was 
directed to repair to the South of Italy, where, on the 20th of 
January, he took possession of Ancona by virtue of the armistice, 
and then proceeded to Tuscany, where he met M. Lovascheff, an 
officer of the Sicilian Court, and a treaty was entered into between 
those functionaries, securing the throne to Ferdinand and Caroline 
on condition of closing their ports against the British. A military 
armistice was afterwi^ds agreed upon on the 9th of February at 
Foligno, between the Count de Damas and General Murat 

3. General Abebcrombie disembarks his Army in Aboukir 

Bay. 

The British expedition whicb had landed in Marmorice Bay in 
the last days of the old year, waited there till the end of February 
for the Turkish armament which was expected to join them, as 
well as for the British expedition which was looked for in the 
Gulf of Suez from India ; but as there appeared but faint hopes 
of the arrival of either of these reinforcements, the fleet put to sea 
on the 1st of March, and came in sight of the minarets of 
Alexandria the same evening. The state of the weather, how- 
ever, prevented any immediate disembarkation. Just as Lord 
Keith commanding the fleet arrived off the port, the French frigate 
" Regeneree," which with her consort the " Africaine " had been 
despatched from the coast of France with troops and military 
stores, slipped into the western port ; and, strange as it may appear, 
in presence of a British force consisting of seven vessels of the 
line, five frigates, and a dozen armed corvettes, the French brig 
coyette " Lodi " also got in on the 2nd, and the French frigates 
" Egyptienne" and " Justice " on the 3rd. The returns of the French 
army in Egypt at this time show 21,000 fighting men, scattered 
throughout Egypt under the conmiand of General Abdallsih-Jacques 
Menou. General Friant, the French Governor of Alexandria, 
instantly sent off to Cairo to apprise his superior officer of the 
arrival off the harbour of the British armament, while he himself 
repaired, with 1600 infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and ten guns, 
to watch the movements of the enemy in Aboukir Bay. A succes- 
sion of strong northerly gales, attended by a heavy sea, set in on 
the 2nd of March, and continued till the 7th, so that it was the 
morning of the 8th before any disembarkation could be attempted. 
At 9 in the morning of the day signal was made for the boats of the 
^eet, into each of which fifty men miglit be placed, \.o tev^^ t^^J^^ \a 
advance towards the shore. At a given signaY t"he seeive Vu \>[i^\iV3 
became one of intense animation ; the wTaole oi tlie ^ioa.^& «v««av% 
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forward at tiie same instant in two lines, under the command of 
Captain Cochrane of the " Ajax ;" flanked on the right by the 
armed cutter " Cruelle/' Lieutenant D. McGhie, having with him 
two gun-boats ; and on the left by the armed cutter " Entreprenante." 
Launches containing field artillery and seamen were to cooperate 
in the descent of the troops, and bomb- vessels and sloops of war stood 
with their broadsides ready. All the boats were placed under the 
command of Captain Sir Sidney Smith. General Ludlow with the 
brigade of Guards ; the Royals, 54th, and 92nd under General Coote ; 
and the reserve, consisting of the 23rd, 28th, 40th, 42nd, and 58th, 
under Generals Moore and Oakes,were embarked in the boats. Friant 
had placed his force of 2000 men in a concave semicircle on the 
san^ills, and had arranged his guns upon a lofty bluff that com- 
manded ^e whole extent of the shore. No sooner did the first line of 
boats come within range, than a heavy fire of grape and musketry 
was opened upon them. The left of the French line rested on the 
castle of Aboukir, which maintained a hot fire of round shot and 
shelL The quantity of shot and shell, grape and musketry, which 
poured upon the disembarkation, seemed so to plough the surface 
of the sea as though nothing on it could live. Several of the boats 
were sunk, and much disorder ensued ; but the ardour of the two 
services was not to be damped. The 23rd regiment jumped on 
shore, and, sending forward a swarm of skirmishers, advanced 
immediately, while the 40th soon came up into line with them, and 
without finng a shot rushed up the heights with fixed bayonets. 
The French grenadiers stoutly defended their post, but it was 
carried with great gallantry, notwithstanding all their exertions. 
Sir Sidney Smith with his sailors soon dragged up some guns from 
the shore, which established full possession of this position. The 
boats, as soon as they discharged one living freight, returned 
without delay for another, so that, before the evening of the 9th, 
the whole army, with a full proportion of guns, stores, and pro- 
visions, were securely landed. A detachment of the Guards and 
Royals, under Ludlow, had a momentary check from a charge 
of French cavalry, but, forming square, bravely resisted until 
reinforcements came up. The disembarkation was all completed in 
three divisions, Friant gave orders to retire, which his troops did 
with firmness, but not without the loss of 300 men and eight pieces 
of cannon ; they now took up a strong position between the Lake 
Madieh and the sea, covering Alexandria. The loss of the British 
in both services was about 130 killed, and 600 wounded and 
missing. The loss of the French is believed to have been much larger, 
and in this first contest with the British, they were unable to stand 
before them or to save their guns, which gave great enthusiasm to the 
invaders. On the 4th the French General Menou heard at Cairo 
of the approach of the British ; but Abdallah Jacques treated the 
arrival of an enemy of 17,500 strong as anaffs^ \o\ife \rAfe\^\^^ 
and accordingly did not quit the city, "but coiiVeTi\ft^VYBi&^'^n2^ 
sending the division of Lanusse to march. oTi "R^xii^TSA.^. 'Vaeefc 
Jas^ hearing the Bring on the 9tb, pushed ou, «xid >Cto\s» C3«a5£s^ 
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Friant receired a most opportune reinibrcemait of mbout 4000 
infimtry, 500 caTmlrj, and 2L gims, -which railed his entize fiiice to 
npvardfl of 6000 men. On the 11th Menoa heard of the diBem- 
iMrkatioa, and at length becoming alire to hit danger, hartrncd to 
join his army at Alexandria in penon. 

4. Ajiajb, at yiCOPQUS. 

On the narrow sandy peninsula on which the BiitislL azmj now 
marched, the first anxiety was to obtain water for tihe troops : 
bat they were informed that whererer date trees grew water 
might be found ; and at Mandora Toori, to which place the troops 
advanced on the 12th, there was found a wood of date ticea > and some 
water. On the 13th at daybreak the British army adTanced in tiuee 
columns to attack the enemy, who were formed iqion Tcrf eom- 
manding ground perpendicularly to the sea, on which they rested 
their iS flank, while their right extended to the canal of Alex- 
andria and on the road to Aboukir. Lanusse commanded tilie left 
and Friant the right; and Bron, with the caralry, was in icsc ff o 
behind the heights. Lanusse, only perceiTing one of the British 
columns advancing, descended the hUl to attack it, and coming sud- 
denly on the 90th Regiment, his caralry charged it ; but, altiliongh 
this was their first encounter, the British receired the horse on 
their bayonets with the coolness and intrepidity of yeterans. They 
had scarcely compelled the caralry to retreat, with their chief^ Latour 
3Iauboarg, desperately wounded, when the General perceired the 
I second column. He nevertheless gallantly attacked again, until 
he perceived the whole British force advancing upon him. Fiiant, 
who was not on good terms with Lanusse, was supposed to have 
ill supported him ; but, whatever was the cause, the French were 
compelled to quit their position, and retreat across the pUdn into 
their lines before Alexandria, the gun-boats, which the sailors had 
got into the lake, galling them seyerely on the right flank as 
they retired. Abercrombie thought to improre his success by 
carrying the strong position of Nicopolis, under the walls of the 
city, by a coup-de-main, and ordered the army forward ; but, on 
reconnoitring the strength of the works, he deemed it unadvisable 
to make the attempt Unfortunately he did not consider that while 
he was reconnoitring, the centre of his army was left exposed to a 
most terrible and destructiTe range from the enemy's guns, under 
which the men for several hours remained patiently, suffering an 
exterminating fire from about thirty guns, so that ihe British lost 
1300 men killed and wounded, and Sir Ralph Aberorombie had a 
horse shot under him ; but Lord Cavan's and General Doyle*8 brigade 
succeeded in making a charge, and taking four of these guns and a 
great quantity of ammunition, and at 4 the General-in-Chief ordered 
the army to take possession of the ground occupied by the French 
in the morning. 
On the 17th, the castle of Aboukir Buiren^LeTe!^ \ft \ivfe British^ 
and thug the fall commonication of the army w\t\i\Y^e ^^«x^^\«y« 
secured. Abercrombie accordingly took advantage oi \3[i\&\^sKa^ \» 
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add 8ome fortificatioiis to his position. It was by nature strong, but 
two batteries were erected on the left, towards the Lake Maedieh, 
and works were thrown up on the right, which rested on some 
high ground occupied by the large and magnificent ruins of an old 
palace called Nicopolis, built in the time of the Romans, and imme- 
diately overlooking the sea. On this flank, and within 150 yards 
of ^e shore, were stationed four armed vessels under Captain 
lAaiiland. Both armies faced one another on a very narrow pro- 
montory not more than 300 yards wide, running between the sea 
and Ae lake. The French were on a high and almost perpendicu- 
lar ridge, nearly parallel to that held by £e British ; but in advance 
of their right they occupied abridge across the canal of Alexandria. 
In the centre of tiieir line stood Fort Cretin, and on the left of their 
rear Fort Caffarelli, while Pompey's Pillar could be seen on the 
rear of their right, and Cleopatra's Needle on that of the left, and 
beyond the extremity of a long neck of land might be also seen the 
ancient Pharos ; the whole forming a most remarkable landscape in 
a historical as well as military point of view ; for here were objects, 
known to many generations of warriors, which had been once 
deemed wonders of the world, and which from their great antiquity 
could not fail to afifect the most ordinary beholders. 

5. Battlb of Alexandria. 
The topography of the ground on which the battle of Alexan- 
dria was about to be fought was rendered remarkable by the ancient 
bed of Lake Mareotis, which was separated from the Lake of 
Abonkir by an embankment forming the canal of Alexandria 
leading from that city to the Nile opposite Rahmaneeh. As the 
Lake of Aboukir was connected with tiie sea, it was very easy to 
flood Mareotis ; but at this time it was nearly dry, or at all events 
was passable for cavalry, and in many parts for artillery. The 
British had prudentiy established a post upon the canal of Alexan- 
dria between the two lakes, and had there thrown up ipaulements 
for the protection of the defenders. On the 20th a column of 
infantry and artillery was perceived to be passing over the dry 
bed of this lake into Alexandria ; and Sir Sidney Smith received 
information, on which he thought he could rely, that it was 
accompanied by the General-in-Chief Menou, and that it was his 
intention to attack the British position the following morning. 

On the memorable 21st of March, the British army was as usual 
under arms at 3 in the morning. Soon a musket shot was heard 
on tiie extreme left, which was followed by the report of cannon 
and of continuous musketry. Attention was immediately drawn 
to that quarter, and General Moore, who was general officer of the 
night, ordered Brigadier Stuart to put himself in march in the 
direction from which it proceeded; but he soon stopped them, 
in consequence of a very heavy fire, both of musketry aad <^«3\'DLQi^^ 
-which DOW proceeded from, the French. tigVit. TVia iassX^^a,*^^ 
t&e French dromedary corps, passing across "MlaxeoVSa, V-a.^ H»5^«^ 
npoB the British post on tiie canal so rapidX^ 1ui:i«A.^«^ ^\sX«t«i.^'^^ 
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ipaulement with the sentries, and, finding a 12-poander there, tamed 
it against the line of Craddock's brigade ; but there happened to be 
a second redoubt a little farther to the left, which immediately opened 
its fire upon the dromedary corps, and they accordingly quickly 
retreated, merely carrying away the guard from the work that they 
had captured. 

Menou's plan of attack that had now commenced was to draw the 
attention of the British to their left, while their right was to be out- 
flanked by Lanusse; and General Rampon, supported by Regnier, 
was to force their centre. The cavalry of General Ronge was drawn 
up in a second line behind the centre, to be ready to act as circum- 
stances might require. The national impatience of Lanusse carried 
him forward so early in the morning, that the false attack utterly 
failed ; and he found himself in the £ick of the fight with the 58tii 
and 28th, attacking with the brigade Silly the redoubt which had 
been formed on the Roman ruins. The 58th, under Colonel Honston, 
received Silly with such a well-directed fire that the Republicans 
turned to another redoubt more to their left, where the 28th resisted 
them with a heavy fire ; but the main body of the two columns in 
the meantime penetrated b^ind the redoubt and into the ruins, and 
took possession of a gun there. The armed vessds from the side of 
the sea opened a tremendous fire on the brigade Valentin, moving 
along the shore, and shook the order of its advance, which induced 
Lanusse to ride down himself to urge them forward, when one of the 
round shot from the sloops shattered his thigh and laid him low. This 
event altogether discouraged his troops, and they fell back. At this 
instant the English 23rd arrived at the ruins, followed by the 42nd ; 
and the contest then raged so heavily, that the 28th and 58th pre- 
sented the extraordinary spectacle of troops fighting at the same 
time to the front, flanks, and rear, when the opportune arrival of the 
two fresh British regiments so cut off the French regiment that had 
advanced into the ruins from their support, that after a severe loss 
it was obliged to lay down its arms. 

While £is was passing, Rampon*s division had reached the 
centre, and now attempted to turn the left of the brigade of Guards, 
but was received with so terrible a fire, that the General had two 
horses killed under him, the Adjutant-General Somet was killed, 
and General Destaing, as well as the chef-de-bataillon Hausser, 
was struck down by their well-directed volleys. Brigadier Epplu, 
moving on the right, was also severely wounded, and his grenadiers 
driven back with loss. Regnier, seeing the failure of Rampon and 
Lanusse's attack, now came up to their support with all the force 
he could collect, intending to make a new attempt in the interval 
between the centre and left. Sending, therefore, Friant on one 
flank, he marched himself upon the other. But Abercrombie had 
already strengthened this point by sending up Hutchinson with the 
reserve to reinforce it ; and, while Regnier Nvas in the act <rf ad- 
rancingf an incident occurred that decided, ^e coiAVcX. \ 

, The General-in-Chief Menou had conteiite^"\ivnvse\i VvCti^wsts- 
^^ Aom a distance the exertions of Ms ^euteiim\&,'^MXTvo^\A 
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descended from the eminence he occupied into the plain, when he 
happened to pass the cavalry division of Ronge, who was in reserve, 
and whom he ordered forward to repair &e shortcomings of his 
injfontry. In vain the hrave General remonstrated, that with the 
ann he commanded alone, without the concurrence of infantry or 
artillery, he could effect nothing ; the order was renewed impera- 
tively, and must he obeyed. The gallant officer returned to his 
eomzades. ** Mes amis," said he, ** on nous envoie k la gloire et k 
la mort — ^marchons." Regnier met the cavalry on their march, 
but he could afford them no aid, for not only was his attack over- 
powered, but he had heard that Silly had been wounded severely, 
and Baudot mortally. The first line of dragoons, commanded by 
Broussard, now pushed on, floundering over &.e tents and holes of 
the encampment of the 28th ; but nevertheless, charging onward, 
they overwhelmed the 42nd, passing into their camp behind, where 
here the horses got ftirther entangled among the cords of the tents 
and among the trous de hup which had been dug there, and the 
40th coming up upon the cavalry broke it in disorder. Colonel 
Spencer, who commanded, was restrained from firing with full 
effect, lest he should injure the men of the 42nd, who were mixed 
up in the rout This gallant corps, scattered and broken, was 
nevertheless not defeated ; individually the men resisted, and the 
conduct of each man was that of a hero. It was in the midst of 
this mSlie that the Commander-in-Chief received his death-wound. 
Ever anxious to be forward in danger, Abcrcrombie had despatched 
all his staff, and was for the moment alone. He had dismounted 
in ihtt struggle, when an officer rushed at him; but the natural 
heroism of Sie veteran invigorated his arm, and, seizing the sword 
uplifted against him, he wrested it from his assailant, whom a 
private of the 42nd immediately bayoneted. Sir Sidney Smith was 
the first officer who came up to Sir Ralph's assistance, and by 
seme accident he had broken his sword, and the valiant old General, 
seeing this, immediately presented him with the sword he had so 
gallantly acquired. '* I will have it placed," said the brave seaman, 
**npon my monument." Sir Ralph, however, had received a 
wound in his thigh, though he did not know how he got it ; and 
he complained also of a severe contusion on his breast, which he 
supposed he must have received in the struggle for the sword. No 
entreaties, nevertheless, could prevail on him to quit ihe field. 

At this juncture the Minorca regiment arrived to support the 
42nd, when the second line of French cavalry, with General Ronge 
at their head, made a desperate charge on these regiments. The 
British, with wonderful sangfroid, opened their ranks and let them 
pass through the encampment, then, re-forming, they poured upon 
them such a volley as brought men and horses to the ground, 
and amongst others their brave leader Rong^. The divisions of 
Regnier and Friant were at this time spectatotsol ^^c»Ti\»e^\K^^\£SL<;^ 
ihej' could give no assistance, for they wete «2i\ ^Ofii^ ^ama ^sx^'^^ 
to the £re of the British line, and losing «l gteaX Txxos^^t Ki*l -o^ssa. 
At length, at 10 o'clock, Menou, after mxxck m^<fe<i\s\Q^> <3t^«ta^ 
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retreat, and the French fell hack into their old entrenchments. Sir 
Ralph contrived to walk to a redouht on the right of the Guards, 
from which he could see the termination of the contest, and there 
heard that the ammunition of the troops on the right was now 
completely exhausted ; so completely, indeed, that the regiments of 
the reserve were ohliged to rest on their arms without firing. There 
was only one cartouche for the guns left in the hattery, so that on 
an attempt of the French to advance anew against this flank, the 
soldiers of the 28th had actually pelted them with stones. The left 
of the British line had never heen seriously engaged, and it may 
excite some surprise, that when the French commenced their retro- 
grade movement, they were not followed up ; the cannon, howevor, 
opened on this side did some execution upon the retreating column, 
and the gun-hoats and armed vessels plied them so well with shell, 
that many explosions were heard and seen in different parts of the 
field during the day, occasioned hy the well-plied shot of the naval 
force. 

The British loss in this hattle was 1464 killed, wounded, and 
missing, including Ahercromhie, Moore, Sidney Smith, Hope, 
Lawson, and Oakes. The total loss of the French was put at 4000, 
including Generals Lanusse, Rong^, and Baudot killed; and 
Destaing, Silly, Epplu, and many other officers of rank wounded. 
The field was covered with, the French dead, whom the Turks and 
Arabs with the British army were very desirous to strip and 
plunder, and were only restrained with difficulty. About 200 
Bedouin horsenien came into the British lines before the firing 
had entirely ceased, by passing the dry bed of the Mareotis, and 
unmistakably expressed their joy at the defeat of the French. 

6. Death and Militabt Character of General Sir Ralph 

Abercrombie. 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie had remained walking about the battery 
until he saw the enemy in full retreat, when he attempted to mount 
on horseback, but his wound had become so stiff and painful that 
he could not mount He had so completely concealed his sufferings, 
that officers who had come to him during the action had quitted 
him without knowing he was wounded, although some few had 
observed the blood trickling down his clothes. At last 'his spirit, 
when exertion was no longer necessary, yielded to nature, and 
he reluctantly suffered himself to be placed upon a litter. As he 
was borne along, he was cheered by the sympathy and blessings 
of the army as he passed through their camp and was carried 
to a boat, from which he was removed to Ihe ** Foudroyant,'' 
Lord Keith's flag-ship. It is unnecessary to say that here he 
was received with all possible affection, and that every care and 
attention which his state required was duly paid him. Never- 
thelese^ the wound he had received brought on fever, and mortifi- 
eatfon followed upon it. The ball, wMc^i 'had enXftxe^ \!bA \X^<^^ 
■bad lodged in the bone, and could not "be exUacift^, waft, wl \Jaft 
erezung of the 28ih he expired, unWeisaWy mouni^^ asi^ ^5E«»iiX^ 
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beloved by the troops, of whose bravery and heroic conduct he 
eontinaed to speak to the last, amidst sufferings that sorely taxed 
his patience and fortitude. The command of the anny then de- 
volved on Migor-General Hutchinson. 

Ralph Abercrombie was bom in 1733 of a good Scottish family, 
ind entered the service as comet in the drd Dragoon Guards, in 1756. 
He became a Migor-General in 1787, but did not see service either 
in the Seven Tears' or American wars. In 1793 he distinguished 
himself at the battle of Famars, and also at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and in the campaign of 1794 his conduct was highly 
spoken of by the Duke of York. He succeeded to the command 
of the British army through North Holland, after the departure of 
his Royal Highness, and carried it through one of the most trying 
retreats that an army ever experienced. The most painful scenes 
occurred in its course fwhich the humane and judicious conduct of 
Abercrombie much ccmtributed to alleviate, and he brought the 
troops safely back to England in the spring of 1795. He was em- 
ployed in the East Indies, under Lord Comwallis, in 1795-1797, 
when he became Lieutenant-General, and Knight of the Bath. In 

1798 he went out as Commander-in-Chief to the West Indies, 
where he obtained possession by his arms of the islands of Grenada, 
St Lucie, St. Vincent's, and Trinidad, >nd of the South- American 
continental possessions of Demerara and Essequibo. He subse- 
quently went to Ireland, where he laboured to suppress a rebellion 
fostered by the French government, while h^ maintained the disci- 
pline of his troops and protected the people from the inconve- 
nience of military government, with an anxious solicitude worthy 
of a wise general and enlightened and beneficent statesman : but the 
f ory of parties and the activity of traitors rendered it advisable to 
unite the civil and military government in the same hand, and 
accordingly he relinquish^ his command to Lord Comwallis. In 

1799 he went out with the expedition to the Helder, where he disem- 
barked the army, notwithstanding much opposition, and established 
it on the Dutch shore, before l£e arrival of the Duke of York to 
assume l^e command. In the subsequent action of 2nd October 
he had two horses killed onder him. His gallantry and distin- 
guished conduct in this unfortunate expedition, were such, that in 
the following year he was designated to the command of the army 
assembled at Minorca, which i^r several destinations was finally 
directed to the coast of Egypt, and disembarked there with great 
success on the shores of Aboukir Bay. 

He endeared himself to his friends by the habitual practice of 
every relative and social duty, by his amiable manners, the tender- 
ness of his affection, and by the simplicity and integrity of his life. 
He always regarded war as a trying and solemn duty for a soldier, 
and felt the awful responsibility always attaching to supreme com- 
mand. '' These victories make me melancholy," ^^rea hi& temaxk. oo. 
ibe occasion of one of his successes ; for lie xegai^e^ '^KoXAarr^ ^& oc^'^ 

detirable for promoting the interests aad secxmii^ ^"^ x^^'Sft <!S^ 

Bociety, and not as a tinsel omament. 
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He was very highly esteemed as a leader of talent and activity, 
and no one coold have been more deeply regretted than he now was 
by every rank of the two services. The eulogimn of his successor, 
conveyed in the pathetic and elegant sentiments of a friend and 
comrade, is a most worthy monument of his fame : *' Were it 
permitted for a soldier to regret any one who falls in the service of 
his country, I might be excused for lamenting him more than any 
other person ; but it is some consolation to those who tenderly 
loved him, that as his life was honourable, so his end was glorious. 
His memory will be recorded in the annals of war, will be sacred 
to every British soldier, and embalmed in the recollection of a grate- 
ful posterity." 

He died after forty-five years* military service, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and was buried at the castle of St Elmo, at 
Yaletta in the island of Malta. A noble monument by Westmacott 
adorns the metropolitan church of St. Paul's, which tiie Sovereign 
and Parliament ordered to be erected to his memory ; and a pension 
and a peerage commemorate his name to his descendants, who still 
bear the title of Baron Abercrombie of Aboukir and Tullibody. 

7. The Turkish Army lands in EorpT.— The Allies march 

i>N Cairo. 

The first instalment of the promised Turkish contingent arrived 
in Egypt on the 3rd of April, consisting of 6000 men under the 
command of the Capudan Pasha. It is an anxious duty to 
succeed unexpectedly to a responsible command, but the case of 
General Hutchinson was peculiarly trying. The victory which 
had been gained was of considerable importance, and was sure 
to inspire great hopes in England, but it had by no means de- 
cided the fate of Egypt. The campaign had been commenced 
under most favourable auspices, but he had still an army greater 
than his own to combat, strong places to take, supplies to or- 
ganise, communications to secure, and the knowledge that after 
October the fleet could no longer afford him the advantages which 
might at the beginning be expected from them, and of this there- 
fore he determined at once to avail himself. On the receipt of the 
Turkish reinforcement. General Hutchinson thought himself justified 
in quitting the camp before Alexandria, and carrying on the war 
up the Nile. Colonel Spencer with 1000 men was accordingly 
despatched to act with the Turks against Rosetta, of which he took 
possession on the 8th without opposition, and for^with sat down to 
besiege Fort Julien, which commanded the ientrance of the Rosetta 
branch of the river, and which surrendered to Lord Dalhousie on the 
19 th. On the 24th, Hutchinson proceeded to take command of the 
army upon the Nile, having received information that the Turkish 
force, under the Grand- Vizier in person, had arrived at Damietta, 
and was preparing to march forward on Cairo. Major-General 
Coote was left with a small force to keep a c\iee\L ou \V\fe -^Q^v^aoii <A 
Alexandria, and in order to strengthen Mm as mwcV «>s ^o%s!X>\^,^^ 
site of Lake Mareotia was forthwith acc\irate\y BaiNft^ea.,^^iKii^^ 
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le^el was found to be ten feet lower than the bed of the Bay of 
Abonkir. There were, however, some serious objections to the 
proposition that was now made, to cut the canal of Alexandria, and 
let the waters of the sea into Lake Mareotis, for there was no 
oertainty where such an inundation could be checked, or how it 
might flJfect the British position. At length, however, Hutchinson 
eonsentedto the measure, and on the 13Ul of April the embank- 
ment that sustained the coast of Alexandria was cut through in 
fbar places, when the sea rushed in with such effect that the 
inundation extended to the westward as far as the eye could reach. 
The average depth was found to be from five to eight feet, and 
accordingly, under the advice of Sir Sidney Smith, a flotilla of gun- 
boats was got upon the inundation, which thus cut off the French 
fiov the future from the means of reaching Alexandria from the 
interior, except by one very circuitous and harassing communica- 
tion. The consequences soon began to tell upon the French 
General-in-Chief. He rested in inaction at Alexandria with 6000 
men,vainly hoping that the French fleet under Admiral Gantheaume 
would arrive to his relief; but the British Admiral, Liord Keith, 
took the most vigilant precautions that this should not happen. 

A division of 4000 men under General Lagrange had been left 
at Bahmaneeh, who were now completely isolated, and General 
Hutchinson resolved to advance against them. The French General 
could only expect to receive assistance from Cairo, but this hope 
also failed him, because Belliard heard that 25,000 Turks ^ere 
advancing against him from the side of El Arisch. Lagrange 
accordingly hastened to effect his retreat from Rahmaneeh, aban- 
doning ^ his flotilla on the - Nile, with the supplies and stores 
they contained. A few days later the British seiz^ upon the river 
seventy Vermes charged with provisions and stores, together with 
the military chest containing 100,000 francs, which was on its 
way to Alexandria. GeneriU Menou was thus not only cut off 
from his army, but deprived of all his supplies, and had therefore 
before him the fear&l prospect of being starved with all his 
force in the great town of Alexandria. On the 9th the army 
marched towards Rahmaneeh. It is at this place that the canal of 
Alexandria originates, proceeding by Damanhoor upon Alexan- 
dria. When the Nile is high the canal supplies all the cisterns 
of die city, but at other seasons it is dry. A detachment of 250 
infantry, 125 dragoons, 85 dromedaries, 600 camels, and one gun, 
under ihe command of Brigadier Cauntier, left Alexandria on the 
14th of May on rather a wildgoose chase, to unite himself with 
General Lagrange, who was supposed to be at Rahmaneeh. On 
the 17th information of their whereabouts was conveyed to 
Hutchinson, who immediately sent Brigadier Doyle with portions 
of the 12th and 26th Light Dragoons, his own brigade of infantry, 
and two field-pieces, to reconnoitre and attack them. On nearing 
them they sent forth a swarm of 8kirm\8^eTft,W\.\iftic>\^^VXa.06Aa^ 
/ ibem with bis cavalry M^'or Robert "Wilson ^xo^o^e^ \ft\i^^«^<t^ 
^ to offer tbem a capitulation. The proposal so swxvtSsft^ ^Ovss^'iS^ 
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Ctmitier, that he at first indignjintly dedined it ; but Wflaon had 
not gone hack manj paces, hefore a French aide-de-camp came np 
with him, hj order of the General, to inqinre the terms that irere 
to be offered him ; this led to a renewal ci negotiations, which 
ended in an aasoranoe that officers and men, wHh tilieir prirate 
baggage, should be sent to France without being considered prisoners 
of war, and General Hutchinson, arriTing in person, ratified Ais 
treaty, and accordingly 560 men grounded dieir arms without 
the firing of a single shot As soon as General Menou heard 
of Canntier's capitulation, he issued a most Tiolent proclamation to 
this army in Alexandria, calling it "une capitulation en rase cam- 
pagne la plus honteuse qui est jamais ete sign^" The general 
conduct of Menou had roused the indignation of the whole Frendi 
army, and the soldiers at his head-quarters talked openly of de- 
posing him from, and raising General Regnierto, the conmiand, to 
save Siem from dishonour and destruction. On this report reaching 
the ears ot Menou, he ordered Destaing to arrest Generals R^gnier 
and Damas, with the A^utant-General Boyer and the Inspector 
Danre, on the night of the 13-14ih of May, and he commanded 
them to be conveyed on board the brig '' Lodiy^which, with Regnier 
and Boyer on board, escaped the pursuit of the British cruisers^ 
and reached Nice safely on the 28th of June. 

Preriously to quitting Rosetta, General Hutchinson recelTed a 
communication from the Arab chief, Morad Bey, who had so nobly, 
but so unsuccessfully, defended his country from the first encroach- 
ments of the French. He threw himself unreservedly on "the 
British faith," for, said he, ** the French have deprived me of my 
sovereignty, my honour, and my revenue ; nor have the Turks any 
right to my confidence. Ah I it is melancholy to reflect that the 
arrow that has stuck in the eagle's wing has been tipped with the 
eagle's feather," — a beautiful Orientalism, that has been immortalised 
in our own language by Lord Byron : — 

*' Thinks while the arrow quivered in her heart. 
She nursed the pinion that impelled the dut. 

Poor Morad Bey, however, while descending the Nile to join 
the British army, was seized with the plague, and died three days 
afterwards. The Beys and Mamelukes deeply regretted his loss, 
and when they buried him near Tahta, they paid the complim^ 
to the valour that he had displayed in defending his country by 
breaking his most valued sabre into his grave, as an expression 
that none after him was worthy to wear his arms. 

8, War in Scamdinayia. — The Armed Neutralitt op the 

North. 

The state of relations between Great Britain and the Northern 

Powen, probably influenced by French intrigues, had become 

already very uncomfortable in the autvmm at \]bft -previous year. The 

Czar Paul, whose vacillating and ecceTitdQ c\vai^!(:,\£c\^^S2a«3u^:^^ 

/n the short period of his rule, astoms\ied w^^ ^%\»x\i^^ 'WQa.\as 

wn sabjecta and foreign powers, \ia^ taateii gt«ax cfisosafc «X ^ 
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British interference with Swedish and Danish ships in their peace- 
ftil cmixes daring the period of an armed neutrality. The first overt 
act of the Czar's displeasure had been, in the middle of August, last 
year, to sequester all British property in his dominions. On the 22nd 
of September, howerer, the sequestration was taken off; but on the 
5th of Norember the news of the capture of Malta by the British, 
iHthoat any reference to his rights, who had declared himself 
Grand- Master of the Order of St John, excited so violent an access 
of rage in the Imperial breast, that a fresh, embargo was laid on all 
die British shipping in the ports of Russia, amounting at the time 
to 200 sail. The vessels were seized, and the crews sent prisoners 
ittto the interior. This was followed, on the 16th and 18th of 
December, by treaties between Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, to maintain, by the union of ^eir maritime forces, the 
principles that ought to govern neutral nations in war. These 
principles are not to be £sputed in theory, but are found to be 
mvaiiably untenable in practice, because in war the will of the 
strongest will ever prevuL The menacing attitude thus assumed 
Vy the Northern Powers roused the British Government to the 
aeoesstty of immediate action against the coalition. On the 14th 
of January reprisals were ordered, and an embargo was laid on the 
eommerce of tiie Baltic ; and on the 12th of March a squadron was 
desjMtched from Yarmouth Roads under the command of Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, with Lord Nelson as second. As the confederated 
powers had an immense nominal force, great exertions were made 
to send off a considerable naval expedition, and eighteen sail of the 
line were collected, and as many frigates, sloops, bombs, &c., as 
made the whole amount to fifty-three sail. The 49th regiment, 
mder Lientenant-Colonel Brock, two companies of riflemen, and a 
detachment of artillery, the whole under ^e command of Colonel 
Stewart, were embarked on board the fleet 

9. The British Fleet passes the Sound. 

On arriving off the entrance into the Sound, a flag of truce was 
lent to the Ihmish Governor of Elsineur to inquire if he meant to 

rise the passage of the fleet through the Sound, which received 
following reply: — "As a soldier I cannot intermeddle with 
politics ; but I am not at liberty to suffer a fleet whose intention is 
not yet known to approach the guns of the Castle of Kronenburg, 
which I have the honour to command." The Admiral pronounced 
this answer equivalent to a declaration of war. The fleet therefore 
passed on. Lord Nelson's division in the van, the Commander-in- 
Chief in the centre, and Admiral Graves in the rear, when the 
batteries opened, but the distance was so great that not a shot struck 
tiie ships. The bomb-vessels, however, returned some shells with 
better effect, and killed and wounded some men in the castle. 
Bnt at Elsinenr the strait narrows to toee mT\«i wswjra^ «sA. 
<m the Admiral observing that the Swedish. cMXXfc cil "^^xa^^'^^ 
did not make any show of oppositioii, \ift ox^Jeste^ ^^ iSc^\'^ "^"^ 
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signal to incline to the Swedish shore, and about noon the fleet was 
securely anchored between the island of Huen and Copenhagen. 

The object of the expedition was to attack the allied Powers 
separately, before they could unite their forces ; and at this season 
the ice was still firm in the Baltic, so thatJDenmark was thoroughly 
isolated from the cooperation of Russia and Sweden; but, on a 
reconnaissance of the enemy's defences, they were found to be of the 
most formidable description. The passage leading to the capital 
is intersected by a great shoal, called the Mittelgnmd, on one side of 
which is the Grand-pass and on the other the King's-deep. To de- 
fend the latter, which is the real approach to the harbour, the Danes 
had concentrated every means of offence. The islands of Amak and 
Saltholm flanking the eastern channel, were armed ',with very 
strong batteries, while a fleet of ten ships of the line was anchored 
before the harbour, the approaches to which were rendered more 
difficult by the removal or misplacement of all the buoys. To 
defend the ELing's-deep stands the Three-Crown battery, armed with 
seventy heavy guns. Ten pontoons or floating batteries were also 
armed, and two other forts bristled with guns. Many ships were 
sunk in the channel, so that any attempt to force an entrance 
seemed hopeless. 

Under these circumstances, therefore. Sir Hyde Parker called a 
council of war, at which, as usual, much was urged to forego, or, 
at least, delay the attack. During this discussion, the energy of 
Lord Nelson's character was remarkable. As he walked the room, 
he said : " A Danish minister should think twice before he put his 
name to a war with England, or he would probably see his master*8 
fleet in flames and his capital in ruins." " The Dane should see our 
flag waving every moment he lifted up his head." Some one started 
difficulties as to having to engage the three powers united or in 
succession. ** The more numerous the better ; I wish they were 
twice as many as they are : the easier the victory, depend upon it." 
Something was said of the tactics of the Northern fleets. " Close 
with a Frenchman, but always out-man<Buvre a Russian ; attack 
the head of their line, and they would become as confused as possible." 
Lord Nelson at length offered to go himself into the port, with ten 
sail of the line and all the small craft, and the Admiral, to his credit, 
accepted the offer. The same night, Nelson, accompanied by officers 
on whose judgment he could rely, especially Captain Riou, pro- 
ceeded in his boat to ascertain and re-buoy the channel lying 
between the island of Salt Holm and the Mittelgrund. His first idet 
was to attack from the northward, but a subsequent reconnaissance 
and a favourable change of wind determined the Vice- Admiral to 
commence his operations from the southward. When discussing 

this matter, he remarked sharply, " I don't care a d which 

passage we go, so that we fight them." 

lO. Lord Nelson advances to thii ArtxciL o^ Co^^^^kssK. 
On the morning of the 1st April liVs sctaa.^TOTi"wev^e^,«sA^ 
ceeded to an. anchorage within two leagues oi \)ti^ Xo-wii. \x <s* 
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dsied of the "Elephant/* 74, Captain T. Foley, bearing Lord 
Nelson's flag ; the ** Defiance/* 74, Captain Relalick, with the flag 
of Rear- Admiral Graves ; the " Edgar,** 74, Captain Geo. Murray ; 
the " Monarch,'* 74, Captain Mosse ; the " Bellona,** 74, Captain 
Sir T. Thompson; the "Ganges,** 74, Captain Freemantle; the 
** Russell,'* 74, Captain Camming ; the " Agamemnon,*' 64, Captain 
Fanconrt; the "Ardent,** 64, Captain Bertie; the "Polyphemus,** 
64, Captain Lawford ; the " Glatton,** 54, Captain Bligh ; the 
" Isis," 50, Captain Walker : the frigates " Amazon," 38, Captain 
RioQ ; the ** D^sir^e," 36, Captain Inman ; the " Blanche,** 36, 
Captain Graham Hammond ; the " Alcmene,** 32, Captain Sutton ; 
flie " Jamaica,*' 24, Captain Rose : the sloops of war " Arrow,** 
Captain Bolton ; " Dart," Captain Devonshire ; " Cruizer," Captain 
Brisbane ; and " Harpy," Captain Birchall. There were also seven 
bomb-vessels and two fire-ships, besides gun-boats. The Vice- 
Admiral sailed away with thirty-six sail of square-rigged vessels, 
leaving Admiral Parker with eight sail of the line at the an- 
chorage. 

The squadron, preceded by the " Amazon," entered the upper 
channel, but night overtook them within two miles of the city, 
before ^ey had neared the southernmost ship of the Danish line, 
and Nelson ordered the ships to anchor, since daylight was as 
indispensable to his purpose as a fair wind. But he was not the 
man to sleep at such a moment He ordered Captains Riou and 
Foley to his after-cabin, and in concert with them drew up the 
order of battle and instructions for the captain of each ship, all 
which require to be referred to in proof of the arduous nature of 
the enterprise in which he was about to engage. It was not till 
after repeated exhortations that he could be persuaded to lie 
down to take some rest, while half a dozen clerks in the fore-cabin 
were transcribing the instructions ; but, instead of sleeping, he was 
continually calling out to them from his cot to hasten their work, 
and still continued to dictate. About midnight Captain Hardy 
returned to report the depth of water, for Nelson had sent officers 
to examine the practicability of the channel, and one of them had 
even approached near enough to the enemy's fleet to sound round 
the headmost ship, using a pole, lest the noise of the lead should 
cause discovery. The practicability of the channel thus ascer- 
tained was the most gratifying intelligence to Nelson, who now 
longed for the day. Nor were the Danes unprepared or unready 
for the coming fight. One spirit had seemed to animate all Den- 
mark, which was to repel the invaders by every possible means. 
Commodore Olfert Fischer, who had his broad pennant on board 
the " Dannebrog," 62, commanded the shipping ; but the Prince- 
Royal gave the encouragement of his presence, and the benefit of 
his courage and example, to both services, commanding the troops 
of the line and the Urben militia in person, and passing day and 
night in inspecting the means of defence, m XaLteXTi^Y^^-BJoSass^yA 
/ against £re and calamity, and in exciting and cTiCO\vs^\i%'Qaft.'a^««^ 
under bis command. Nor was there any -svaxiX oi \iQ!0a.5^K^SN^«Si^ 
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>'->«! nr ' rrJr ip iia tfahnu ir^T^Oisite iie Zwnsa. LmimuifijErs- =i 

rV» •'vr^ vir 'ii' -lie .:n*i u wn':-* joted. "ie suns £ziciic«i JJii 
,ii>r^'* v^ ^Vip »Tu»ni7'4 :1r v» ^nftar% ~nazi lod beflSL lilintbd :u -nem 
^n*! .r*vr-* *han ^h***' tmioi -r*il itior. 5r H^de ?usi£ "viaesMd 

' r>«*f«>nAp« ' 'i I/vrt rijxrrj Pinie: : - iaaiillita.'* T-b. Cagoiz 
'".i<» 'wnti»^»' Mv*, '^x^iiA -V, iAiVMVi T^n. :n. a.^f? flifi* lai ±je Cohl- 

, A-.f^kn4r.t. 'A v^wi 'Jl* * t".«^ftar.t~ called ■:ti: iiuz S:. -Ti ■g^r^.i! 

A> "»*> /./^ A//>* '/f it. T f.^ ^i^ni^ oii-^r iiikei r.'V- if ne shodd . 
/"•p-*»^ ;• ■•',V/,,'^ >^ r*;,!:-^!, '- ackij^*V.ai2t ViT ^«*Ki-Iy he j 
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^Mind yon keep it so." He now paced the deck, moying the 
itnmp d Mb lost arm in a manner that always indicated great 
emotion. " Do yon know," he said to one of the officers he met, 
" what is shown on board the Commander-in-Chief? No. 39.'' 
Upon being asked what that signal meant, he added, ** Why, to 
leave off action." Then shmgging up his shoulders he repeated 
the words, " Leave off action — now 1 d me if I do." Then tam- 
ing to his captain he said, *' Tou know, Foley, I have only one eye 
— -I have a right to be blind sometimes." On which, putting 
the glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, ** I really do not see the 
signal," and presently, "D — - the signal! keep mine flying 
fbr closer action: that's the way I answer such signals, — nail 
mine to the mast." Admiral Graves, in like manner, would not 
soffer No. 39 to be hoisted anywhere in sight, and kept No. 16, 
for close action, flying at the main-topgallant mast-head of his flag- 
ship. The detachment of frigates had by this time proceeded 
down the channel, led by the gallant Riou, who, perceiving the gap 
in the line from the absence of the grounded ships, and fearing the 
effect of this blank in Nelson's original plan for the attack of the 
Trekoner, thought by this means to fulfil the duty of the missing 
ships, and boldly but insufficiently encountered the fire of these 
formidable batteries. His little squadron was almost annihilated 
by their fire, and when Captain Riou was in the act of obeyinf? the 
signal that Nelson made for his return, and was turning lus ship's 
stem to those batteries, her gallant captain received a cannon-shot 
as she rounded, that cut him in two — a severe loss which the nation 
has acknowledged by giving his memory a distinguished place 
among her heroes in St Paul's Cathedral. 

AlMut 2 o'clock the fire of the Danes slackened along the whole 
line of their ships ; but the great Trekoner, which had had nothing 
heavier than fHgates and sloops to contend with, maintained a 
very hot fire, and prevented the crews of the British ships from 
taking possession of their opponents who had been literally knocked 
to pieces and had struck their flags; but the crews continually 
received fr«sh reinforcements of men from the shore, and were 
thus too well manned to be stormed. The '^ Dannebrog," after 
having lost two captains and three fourths of her crew, caught fire, 
and blew up with an awful explosion. Under these circumstances 
Lord Nelson exhibited that wonderful combination of heroism and 
address which so often distinguishes remarkable leaders. He now 
sat down and wrote the following letter to the Prince-Royal :— 
** Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Den- 
mark, when she no longer resists. The line of defence which 
coveied her shores has struck to the British flag ; but, if the firing 
is continued on the part of Denmark, he must set on fire all the 
prizes that he has tf^en, without having the power of saving the 
men who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes are tho 
brothers, and should never be the enenuefi, oi ^^ '^xi^^T W 
wafer was brought to him with wMcla. to Be«\ VXi«fc VXXKt^Xs^v^Nfc 
ordered a candle to he brought, and Bealeai tKft \^\\.« ^'^"^ ^\^%«^ 
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seal than he ordinarily used, saying, "This is not a time to appear 
hnrried and infonnal." The letter was sent with a flag of trooe, 
and it is said that at the moment of receiving it the Prince of 
Denmark had jost heard of the circnmstances which had so 
sammarily shortened the life of the Czar Paul at St Petersburg on 
the 24th. %ich an event was well calculated to make it the poliej 
of Denmark to terminate the contest. At all events the Prinee 
sent back his Adjutant-General with a flag of truce to Lord Nelson's 
flag-ship, at sight of which the " Trekoner " ceased her fire, and 
the action, which had continued five hours, was brought to a close. 

11. An ARlOgTICE IS CONCLUDED BETWEEN NeLSON AND THE 

Cbown«Prince. 

The message from the Crown-Prince brought by Colonel Lindholm 
was to inquire the particular object of Lord Nelson's letter. Lord 
Nelson wrote in reply, and sent off the answer immediately. ** Lord 
Nelson's object in sending the flag of truce was humanity; he, 
therefore, consents that hostilities shall cease, and that the wounded 
Danes may be taken on shore. Lord Nelson, with humble duty to His 
Royal Highness the Prince, will consider this the greatest victory 
he has ever gained, if it may be the cause of a happy reconciliation 
and union between his own most gracious Sovereign and His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark." Colonel Lindholm in the meanwhile 
remained on board, and Lord Nelson said to him : ** The French 
fight bravely, but they could not have stood for a single hour the 
fight which tiie Danes have sustained for five. I have been in 105 
engagements in the course of my life, but that of to-day has been 
the most terrible of all." Some persons have doubted whether the 
proposal of a truce, which Nelson ascribed to humanity, was not in 
honest truth a military stratagem. If it were, though the motive 
may lose somewhat of man's applause, it is no slight quality in a 
commander to seize the moment when a victory may be clenched 
by extricating from imminent danger his own sailors, who had so 
noblv stood by him in the fearftil conflict 

This glorious result was within an ace of being a sad dis- 
aster. The British ships, including his own, were much crippled in 
their sails and rigging, and fast drifting upon the great sandbank. 
The negotiation thus begun was referred to Sir Hyde Parker, to 
whose flag-ship Colonel Lindholm was sent, and Nelson seized the 
opportunity that this delay occasioned to older his ships to weigh 
and slip away in succession. The '* Elephant," " Defiance," and 
** Monarch," grounded about a mile from the Trekoner, and there 
remained fixed for many hours. All, however, eventusdly got off 
in the night of the 2nd and morning of the 3rd. By Lord Nelson's 
** parley," as the Danes term it, he had certainly gained time to 
succour those of his own ships that were in trouble, and to take 
qtu'et possession of the enemy's hulks that had either been surren- 
dered or fonaken. The British captote^ ox ^esXio^^^ \k\ctsen 
out of the eighteen sail, and all the^o&l\ng\iaX\.eT\e&\)aaX.i«nsv^'QBA 
-Oanisb line to the southvrard of theTieVoneT. T\ife itv^\ft», ciR.«VX 
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die " Holstein,** which was put in sailing condition and carried 
uray, were so worthless that they were set on fire or sank. The 
loM of the British in this severe contest was 1200 killed and 
wounded; and that of the Danes ahout 1800. It was scarcely 
fiffht on the morning of the Srd, when Lord Nelson emharked in his 
pig to pass round his fleet. The fatigue of a long row in a 
northern sea, after the most severe exertions of mind and body he 
had undeigone the previous day, did not induce this extraordinary 
man to indulge in rest, or to forget those who had borne with him- 
self the burthen and heat of Uie day, and in whose fate he was 
inteiested. It was the 9th before the terms of an armistice were 
ngreed upon, when Denmark engaged to suspend all proceedings 
under the treaty of armed neutrality, and to allow the British fleet 
to victual and water. While the negotiations were in progress, one 
of the Danish commissioners hinted at a renewal of hostilities. Lord 
Nelson understood French sufficiently to catch the expression, 
** Benew hostilities :*' he exclaimed with warmth, " Tell him we 
are ready this moment — ready to bombard the city this very night" 
The unfortunate commissioner apologised most humbly. 

Chi the 12th Admiral Parker, having accomplished what he 
desired in these respects, sailed from the roads of Copenhagen up 
the Baltic. Receiving information that a Swedish squadron, 
reported at nine sail of the line, was at sea. Sir Hyde proceeded to 
intercept its courses but the Swedish Admiral, conceiving himself 
no match for the British, sought refuge at Carlscrona, where a 
n^otiation was entered into between Admirals Parker and Cron- 
■ti^t, to refer it to the Swedish King to treat for an accommodation 
wl^ Great Britain. Lord Nelson had not quitted Copenhagen with 
Sir Hyde, but had heard that the Swedish fleet had been seen by 
the look-out frigates.* He instantly jumped into a six-oared cutter, 
without waiting even for a boat-cloak, and set off to join the 
Admiral at a distance of twenty-four miles, in the very teeth of the 
wind and current. His anxiety lest the British fleet should not 
catch the Swedish squadron was intense. Some one offered him a 
boat-eloak, fearing he might be cold. *' No," he replied, " I am not 
cold ; my anxiety for my country will keep me warm. Do you think 
the fleet has sailed ?** '* No, my Lord, I should suppose not'* " If 
they have we will follow them to Carlscrona in this boat" The 
distjEOice was nearly fifty leagues. 

*- Information of the death of Paul now reached the Admiral, at 
the same time with dispatches containing overtures of a pacific 
nature, by command of the new Czar Alexander, who had succeeded 

« Lord Nelson, meeting an oflBcer of the 49th on the quarter-deck, who saluted 
him, inquired if he had heard the news ? " What news ?** was the reply. •* Why." 
he said, ** the Amaion frigate has Just signaled a fleet in sight." ^* An English 
fleet my Lord ?" was the inquiry. ** No, » he rejoined, ♦• a Swedish one in the 
Sound ; but bjf God's blessing, I take it Jor granted ^*) I «Vva\V add It to m^ o^u. 
squadron before aoon. " 



(* A Nelionian expres&toti.') 
o3 



to the Imperial sceptre. Sir Hyde Parker reedved orden on tbe 8th 
to repair to England, and therefore quitted the fleet, lesring the 
command of it to Nelaon, who proceeded at once to Revel, which he 
had been eager to have done ever since the battle of Copenhagen. 
He anchored there on the 14th of May, but found tiiat the Russian 
fleet had by saving through the ice, escaped to Cronstadt, and that 
the young emperor was in that fortress. Lovd Nelscm instantly 
sent off a dispatch to solicit an audience of His Imperial Migesty, 
but the young sovereign was in no mood to enter into any conver- 
sation with such a fire-eater as the British Admiral, and replied by 
refusing all intercourse, and expressing surprise at the ^pearance 
of the British Admiral in the Russian waters. 

Lord Nelson was raised to the rank of Viscount for his most 
distinguished services, and his brave associates received the recom- 
pense of the thanks of Parliament for the well-timed success <^ the 
Copenhagen battle. No other mark of royal approbation was 
extended to the officers engaged than the investment of Rear- 
Admiral Graves with the red riband, and the promotion of some 
captains and lieutenants. 

12. War in Egtpt — Affair at El Hanka between French 

AND Turks. 

The Grand-Vizier continued to advance with hia army on 
Salahieh and Belbeis, the French garrisons at these places aban- 
doning them at his approach, to withdraw into Cairo. Here, 
on the 12th of May, General Belliard found himself at the head 
of BOOO men, exclusive of a few Greeks and Copts, and he deter- 
mined with ^is force to go back again to Belbeis, and give battle 
to the Turkish army. The Grand- Vizier, informed of his approach, 
sent the Tahir Pacha, with 2000 horse and a few guns, to observe the 
French General*s movements. Both armies met at El Hanka on the 
15th, where, after a slight action, which however lasted near eight 
hours, General Belliard thought proper to " retreat" This was 
regarded by the Turks as a victory, and assuredly was of some 
moral consequence; it was at all events success, and victory is 
probably never so valuable or so animating as after a series of 
unquestioned defeats. 

On the 23rd of May, General Hutchinson went forward to Ben- 

nerhasset in his barge by the canal of Menouf. It was one of the 

hottest days ever known even in Africa, the sirocco blowing, the 

thermometer 120° in the shade ; everything metallic, such as arms, 

buttons, knives, becoming burning hot Had such heat continued for 

forty-eight hours, the effects would have been dreadful, but as night 

drew on the wind cooled. On the 24th the British General was 

received by his Highness with immense magnificence, after which 

/ie rode through the Turkish camp, and reviewed the army. On 

tAe 29th Hutchinson returned to the British, camp aX k\%«Hi,^V«t^ 

OB the 30th, he yvtLsyiBiit^ by Osman Bey Tacftbouxgv, liXift ^we^it^^x 

ofMorad, accompanied by seven Beys and a\)o\xt \^^0 -^JLam^^xiJ&sR 
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who declared themselves ready to unite their forces and march 
against the French. This junction, though numerically and physi- 
cally unimportant, was an object of great moral effect, as showing 
that the fc«ling of the inhabitants was with the British and against 
the French, and it had considerable influence in secui^ng the 
eoontiy to the former. The long-expected division of thie Indian 
anny might now be daily look^ for, but nevertheless General 
Hatchinson thought it desirable to strengthen the troops with him 
by another detacnment from Alexandria, and ordered up Brigadier 
Oakes with two British regiments and some dragoons, who marched 
up the Nile on the 4th of June. On the 9th, the whole force of 
British, Tui^, and Mamelukes were united near the village of 
Bortos, and on the 10th, Colonel Lloyd, with the first instahnent 
of the Indian army, arrived fhmi Suez. 

It being absolutely necessary to insure an easy communication 
between the armies now occupying the two sides of the river, a 
bridge of boats was thrown across the Nile a little below the 
village of Damanhoor, and on the 20th Cairo was invested on both 
sides the stream, and active preparations were made for the 
intended siege. No sooner was the British camp fixed then heavy 
guns were heard on the left of Cairo, which proved to be a feu-de- 
jme of the French from all the batteries in the citadel and en- 
trenched camp successively fired. The opinion was universal that 
the object of the enemy was to inspire terror by this display 
of strength. On the 21st the Mamelukes attacked the French 
cavalry out-posts, and took possession of a village within 300 
yards of Gizeh. The greatest exertions were made to drag up 
the heavy cannon and ammunition, the depot of which was 
formed at Talbia. Cairo, which had before the occupation of 
the French consisted only of a citadel and some mean forts, had, 
under their administration, in addition to other more important 
works, been surrounded by a wall ten or twelve feet high, 
sufficient to protect them against the incursions of the native 
cavalij; and this was extended so as to include, not only the 
city of Cairo, but Boulacq, Old Cairo, and the suburb of Gizeh, on 
the opposite side of the Nile, the works measuring some 25,000 
yards in circumference. Of course it was very like the French to 
have a porie-des-victoires, and to occupy every " point of vantage " 
with some work of grandiose name more or less respectable. But 
G^eral Belliard had only 30,000 men with which to oppose 
an enemy without, and to restrain a very discontented population 
within, the French lines. He was deficient in supplies, forage, and 
ammunition; and while, therefore, it was vain to attempt to defend 
the capital, he saw little hope if he were even to adopt any such 
extreme resolution as to make attempt to escape, on the one side into 
Upper Egypt or on the other to Damietta. Moreover, he was in 
utter ignorance as to whether Admiral Gantheaume, who had been 
so loDg expected -with a French fl.eet, \iaii aime^ ^^ ^'fc ^^■asiv.^A^^ 
General Menon appeared to have foTgotten. «\\jo%%^"et ^-aX. '^'st^ 
9ras any French corps but his own in EgypV ^^'^^^'^ ^^"^^^^^"^^^^ 
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instmctioiis. There wis, f^katfon, no comrw open to General 
Belliard bot to leek an hononnUe co n T cn t k ni, hj wfaidi to arert 
the otherwise ineritable destmction of his entire annj. 

13. Gevebal Belliabd estebs ihto ▲ CosmmoH ior the 

Eyacitatiosi of Caibo. 

At break of day of the 22nd, therefore, a flag oi truce presented 
itself at the adranced posts of Gizeh, demanding a conference. 
General Hope was accoidinglj named to meet Colonel Tooissard, 
which led to the nomination of a commission to enter into nego- 
tiations. General Hope represented the British, Osmar Bej 
the Grand- Vizier, Isaac Bej the Capndan Pacha, and General 
Dorzelot and Colonel Tarayre the French. They met on the 23rd 
at a spot pompously styled le camp dea ccnftrencea. Late the same 
evening the conference broke up, when an armistice of forty-eight 
hoars was proclaimed to the armies. The commission, nevertheless, 
continoed their discussions until, on the 28th, a convention was 
agreed upon and signed, and hostages were exchanged on all sides, 
and the same evening Cairo was given up, and the gate of Gizeh and 
the fort of Soulkoo&ky, on the other side of the river, occupied by 
the combined forces. The capitulation of Cairo crowned ^e dar- 
ing march into the interior whichGeneral Hutchinson's judgment had 
planned, and which, in effect, secured the conquest of Egypt Tet 
opinions have been much divided as to the conditions which allowed 
a long and dangerous suspension of offensive operations. By this 
convention seventeen days were allowed the French for the evacua- 
tion of the capital and its dependencies. But while the armies were 
thus resting, in the night of the 4th of July 100 men of the French 
corps oi £omedarie8, with an aide-de-camp of General Menou's, 
suddenly and unexpectedly entered the gate of Gizeh. He only 
brought the reply of the General-in-Chi^ to the representations 
made him by General Belliard of the condition to which he was 
reduced, and of the necessity he was under to negotiate with the 
enemy. The hardihood of the young officer in command in thus 
making his way across the desert in spite of Turks and Arabs may 
be justly commended; but if he had been shot by the British 
picket at the gate (as he ought .to have been) no one could have 
pitied the victim of an act both imprudent and discourteous. 

The French garrison withdrew on the 9th of July to the island 
of Rodha, and on the 15th commenced their march to Rosetta, 
the Turkish army preceding the column, and the British bringing 
up the rear. The sick and baggage floated down the Nile in some 
300 4jesm8 which accompanied the armies, and rendered the depar- 
ture fh)m Cairo a scene at once picturesque and brilliant, from 
the variety of nations, the pomp of many colours, and many 
relative circumstances. A djesm carried in funeral state General 
Kleher'B body, covered with a black flag inscribed with his name ; 
and a guard of honour on board had charge of aiilft-^ouTi^et^'^AiiOa. 
Tras £red night and morning to direct the maich. wv^ \«\\.oi iCtift 
French troops, thus expressing their -veneratioTx iox \iica i«im«t 
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leider hj a loit of posthumous obedience to his orders. The com- 
bfaiedcolainn reached Rahmaneeh on the 25th, and on the 2Sth the 
French emharked at Rosetta, and sailed for France on the Slst, to 
Ae number of 13,754 persons, military and civil, besides women and 
diildTflGDu 

On the 16th an officer had apprised General Hutchinson of the 
uriTal of General Baird and his Indian division at Kinneh on the 
Wle : this force consisted of about 7500 men of all arms, as well 
Indian lepoys as the 10th, 6th, 30th, 86th, and 88th British, with 
the 8th Light Dragoons. These descended the river, and arrived at 
Giieh on the 7th of August, and at Rosetta on the 31st 

14. General Hutchinson besieges Alexandria. 

The ocmvention of Gizeh had stipulated that it should be com- 
mon to the French troops at Alexandria as well as at Cairo, if 
General Menou notified his acceptance of it within ten days. An 
officer of the British staff was accordingly sent in to the General 
at Alexandria with the treaty ; but Menou was furious, and, de- 
claring that he could never consent to ratify it, published forth- 
with an order of the day to his garrison, declaring his intention to 
defend himself even to death, and offering to all who did not con- 
cur with him in this resolution free liberty to join the embarking 
division at Rosetta. During the interval that had elapsed since 
the battle of Alexandria, the French engineers had actively oc- 
cupied themselves with strengthening the line of works on the 
Nicopolis side of the city, and on the 23rd of June they had like- 
wise out the canal of Alexandria, to let the water upon all the 
low swampy ground that lay between the positions that had been 
occupied by the contending armies in the battle, thus materially 
contracting the extent to be defended. The force in the French 
Imes was estimated at 4500 men. Nor had the British General 
Coote been idle, for he also in the interval had been joined by succes- 
sive reinforcements from England, which had raised his numbers to 
nearly 9000 men. This force was in remarkably high order, for 
the difference of climate between Alexandria and Cairo had been 
veiT sensibly felt by all the military; even the Commander-in- 
Chief, on his return from the latter place, was obliged to go on 
board the Admiral's ship to obtain the benefit of sea air to his 
exhausted powers. The French corps of Belliard having sailed 
away. General Hutchinson now concentrated his forces for the 
attack on Alexandria. On the 9th of August Doyle's brigade 
marched into camp, and was followed on the 11th by that of 
Hope, and on the 13th by that of Moore. On the 15th Hutch- 
inson, who had recovered his health, joined, and took the com- 
mand of the force before Alexandria, now amounting to 16,000 
effective men. He resolved to make his approaches against the 
city from the opposite or western isthmus, and for this purpose 
he embarked on the I6th Coote's, Cavarfs, liVL^oVft,wAY\aj25i^ 
brigades, amounting to 4000 or 5000 men, m \io«A& w^^"^ ^'^ 
inundation, and sent them under Coote, w\io laa^e^VJsifim ^•a&^l ^^ 
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the 17th. The only occupied outpost of the enemy on this side of 
the city was the Fort Marabout, situated upon a promontory jutting 
out into the Mediterranean. The 54th, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Darby, were immediately sent to wateh it, and a combined military 
and naval attack was determined upon, the naval force being 
commanded by Captain Cochrane of the " Ajax.'' On the 18^ 
batteries were erected against the fort These opened on the 21st 
and soon silenced the enemy's guns, and knocked down the tower 
and signal-house, so that the commandant M. Etienne, when 
summoned, finding it vain to hold out any longer, capitulated. 
General Coote immediately advanced against General Eppler, who 
had been sent by Menou with 1200 men to oppose the British land- 
ing. The French had taken up a position on a high ridge of sand- 
hills behind the canal that had originally joined the sea to Mare- 
otis on this side. The right and 1^ were defended by batteries. 
Captain Sir Sidney Smith, in order to cover Coote's attack, made a 
spirited demonstration of sloops-of-war and armed boats upon 
Alexandria from the sea-side, and the General-in-Chief prepared a 
diversion against the place by the troops on the eastern front The 
French on their side were not inactive, but sank several mer- 
chant ships to prevent the advance of the British into the port, and 
moved to the eastward two 64-gun ships with frigates and corvettes, 
from Cape Figuieros, close up to the town at the extremity of the 
new harbour with the same object. 

Captain Cochrane with seven sloops of war entered the old 
harbour over night, and at six o'clock on the morning of the 22nd all 
the troops advanced by signal, and the numerous gun-boats on the 
inundation got under way at the same moment General Coote was 
resolved not to allow the enemy a moment to extend the fortifi- 
cations on the isthmus, and accordingly boldly moved across 
the plain in three colunms, to the attack of General Eppler, under a 
heavy fire from all the enemy's guns. Major-General Ludlow 
commanded the left wing close to tibe sea, and Lord Cavan led the 
two regiments of Guards through the sand-hills, while Major- 
General Finch with his column moved between the two colunms as 
a reserve. The French made no serious resistance, but abandoned 
their heavy artillery, and the tents and baggage of their camp, and 
retired before the British to the position between Fort Leturg and 
Fort des Bains. 

General Hutchinson, having been informed of General Menou' s 
intention to fall upon General Coote, directed Colonel Spencer's 
brigade to join him, and he determined to attack himself the 
eastern position, by way of feint to divert die enemy's attention. 
Accordingly, at 4 in the morning of the 23rd, the British picquets 
drove in the French out-posts, while the Turks on the right ad- 
vanced and took possession of the Sugarloaf hUl, as it was called. 
In the meanwhile Coote raised two batteries on the western neck 
of land against Fort des Bains, and on the 25th and following 
day four batteries were opened against the entrenched camp of 
the French, and about twenty heavy guns and several mortars 
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began to play apon the city from the attacks both on the eastern 
and western neck. 

15. GsNSRAi. Mexou surbenders Alezakdria. — The French 

FINALLY QUIT £qTPT. 

In the erening of the 26th a flag of trace from Greneral Menou 
demanded a cessation of arms for three days, with a view to discuss 
die terms of a capitulation, which was granted; but on the 29th, in- 
stead of the expected terms of capitulation, a prolongation of the 
tnioe £nr thirty-six hours was asked for. General Hutchinson, 
extremely indignant, wrote back that he should recommence hos- 
tilities at midnight if the French G^eral did not in the mean time 
grre np the place, and orders to this effect were issued ; but at 9 
o'elook an aide-de-camp returned with the proposed terms, seversd 
articles of which were so ridiculous and absurd as to be peremptorily 
refbsed. On the 2nd a treaty was signed and ratified by General 
Hutchinson and Admiral Lord Keith, and the place taken possession 
of hf the British. Greneral Baird, with the Indian contingent, arrived 
at the General-in-Chiefs tent in time to witness the conclusion of 
tiie campaign, and to see the British and Turkish flags hoisted 
together on the walls of Alexandria. There were found 312 cannon, 
chiefly brass, mounted on the -walls, and in the magazines were 
aboat 200,000 lbs. of powder in barrels, and 14,000 gun cartridges. 
Tn the harbour were captured one 64-gun ship, and the frigates 
« £gyptienne," " Regeneree," and " Justice," the last-named prize 
eompleting the annihilation of the fleet of Admiral Brueys, which 
had been defeated at the battle of the Nile. The general loss of the 
BritiBh in the Egyptian campaign has been put down at 1200 
killed and wounded, and the loss of the French has been stated at 
3000 or 4000 killed alone. General Menou surrendered, with 
10^74 men, excluding women and children, and civilians ; and the 
fixst division of them embarked for France at Aboukir on the 14th 
of September. General Hutchinson had, in his six months' cam- 
paigxiy received the submission of nearly 26,000 French soldiers in 
armSy and had completely cleared Egypt of French power and in- 
flaence Honours were therefore very generally extended by the 
Otovro. to all the superior officers, both naval and military, who had 
fonned the Egyptian expedition. Admiral Lord Keith was made 
a peer of Great Britain, and General Hutchinson, with a peerage, 
leeeived also the Order of the Bath, and a pension of 2000^ a year, 
as did likewise General Coote. The thanks of Parliament were 
voted to both services, and every regiment engaged was directed 
to carry on their colours the honorary distinction of a Sphinx, 
with the word Egypt inscribed. Gold medals were likewise 
given to the officers, to be attached to an orange ribbon ; and to 
perpetuate the services rendered to the Ottoman Empire by the 
lecovery of Egypt to its dominion, the Grand-Signior established 
an order of knighthood, which he named the Order of the Orescent^ x 
in the Brst class of which he included all tiie ^u^«cvq»t ^tv^6^ \ 
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Admirals and Generals, &c., and in the second those of inferior but 
equal rank in the two services. 

16. Ths British successfullt defend Porto Ferbajo 

AGAINST THE PrENCH. 

The armistice with the Neapolitan troops at Foligno was speedily 
followed by a treaty with the King of the Two Sicilies, which was 
signed at Florence on the 28th of March, by which the island of Elba 
was ceded to the French Republic. This possession, however, was 
not theirs to give, but was still garrisoned by the British, who held 
the citadel of Porto Femgo. But Porto L^Dngone was garrisoned 
by the Neapolitans, and was delivered up to General Thurreau on the 
2nd of May, who, having thus a French force on the island, began 
immediately to advance against Porto Ferrajo with a demi-brigade 
under Colonel Mariotti. The British garrison was composed of one 
British battalion and 800 Tuscans, under Carlo de Fisson ; and two 
British frigates, the ** Phcenix '' and the " Mermaid," under the 
orders of Xaptain Lawrence Halsted, were in the port. The 
flitting squadron of Admiral Gantheaume, which was moving in 
all parts of the Mediterranean, induced these vessels, from time to 
time, to consult their own safety ; and it was during one of these 
intervals of absence that Porto Ferrajo was blockaded by the French 
frigate " Badine," 28, and subsequently by a French squadron, com- 
posed of " Carr^re," 38, Captain Morel-Beaulieu ; " Bravoure,-' 36, 
Captain Dordelin; and '^Succds,*' 32, Captain Bretel. These 
vessels could not, however, maintain their position so continuously 
but that supplies reached the garrison, so that, after a month's 
attempted blockade, Thurreau resolved to undertake the siege of the 
fort ; but the First Consul, irritated at the delay, superseded the 
French General, and, towards the end of July, sent General Watrin, 
with 5000 men and all the requirements of a siege, to proceed 
against the fort en rigle. On the Ist of August, the British Admiral 
Warren arrived off Ae island with his squadron, one of which, the 
" Pomone," 40, came across the ** Carr^re " on the 3rd, and after 
ten minutes' conflict captured her with 300 barrels of powder on 
board ; but a convoy of small vessels, laden with ordnance stores 
and provisions, which were under her protection, escaped into 
Porto Longone. The French troops were soon, in their turn, re- 
duced to want both provisions and ammunition, and endeavours 
were therefore made to open negotiations for the surrender of the 
fort to the new King of Etraria, under the terms of the treaty of 
Luneville; but Colonel Airey, the British governor, replied that 
he knew nothing of such a treaty, and could only cede the place 
to force of arms. General Watrin accordingly sent orders to 
Captain Bretel to put to sea on the 2nd of September with the 
" Snccba '* and " Bravoure," but the British frigates " Minerve," 38, 
Captain George Cockbum, and " Pomone " 40, Captain Leveson 
Oower, sighted them towards Leghorn, and ^ov^ \ia^ ^^\s& 

j^ore. The latter became a total wreck, Wl t\ie " ^ut^:^^'' ^^ %^x. 

^^and restored to the British navy. Having lii\xB ^s^oae^ ^i ^«afc 
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French frigates, which had occasioned the garriBon at Porto Ferrajo 
much annoyance, Colonel Airey applied to Admiral Sir John 
Warren fbr the assistance of a detachment of marines and seamen 
to attack the French batteries. On the 14th, a little before day- 
light, 449 marines and 240 seamen, commanded by Captain George 
Lonff, together with a party of Tuscan peasants, amounting in the 
whole to abont 1000 men, were landed in two divisions, under 
Captain Chambers White, of the *' Renown." The attack was 
neceaafol, and scTcral French batteries were destroyed, and fifty-fire 
priaoneni brought away, but Captain Long was killed, together with 
tfiir^-two men, and sixty wounded ; and as the force was altogether 
insomcient to complete the whole business, they were withdrawn. 
The French accounts describe this affair very differently, and speak 
of 2500 men having been engaged in it, and of a considerable force 
of gun-boats and three frigates, which were all taken or destroyed ; 
they are mistaken in this. However, the fact is indisputable that 
the f^nench General could make no impression on Porto Ferrajo, of 
which Lientenant-Colonel Airey continued to maintain possession 
until the conclusion of the war, when it was given up to the King 
of Etnuia under the conditions of the peace of Amiens. 

17. The Fbench and Spanish invade Portugal. 

Bestless for some new enterprise to occupy the French arms, the 
First Consul turned his eyes towards Portugal, and he determined 
to dose the ports of Lisbon and Oporto against British conmierce. 
For this purpose he called on the King of Spain, as an ally of the 
Republic, to aid him, who formally declared war against his neigh- 
boor in February. The Portuguese had utterly neglected the 
means of defence of their country during a long peace; nevertheless, 
the Prince of Brazil responded to the Spanish declaration of war by 
a spirited address to the people, and declared himself General-in- 
Chief of the Portuguese army. A levie en masse was decreed, the 
pay of the soldiers augmented, the plate of the monasteries con- 
verted into coin, and a small division of British troops, under General 
Palteney, was applied for and landed at Lisbon. The Spanish had 
collected a nominal force of 40,000 men, and the French now added 
an army, under General St. Cyr, to attack Portugal. 

The Spanish hastened their preparations, so as to commence the 
war before the arrival of the French. The Prince of the Peace, at 
the head of 30,000 men, entered, without any resistance, the town 
of Avranches, between Elwas and Portalegre, and having left a 
force to invest the former fortified town and Campo Mayor, he 
marched forward on Estremoz. The fortresses of Olivenza and 
Joramenha surrendered to him on the 20th of May, and on the 5th 
of June the Spaniards arrived before Abrantes. On this the Prince- 
Regent sent M. de Souza to demand an armistice, and on the 6th 
of June a treaty was signed under the condition of closing the ports 
agaiDBt the English, and surrendering OUveiiXQi \.o ^^ ^'^mYo^^ \ 
Bat the baste with which this whole pTOcee^n^ "^«& «rwsi%'eftL\i^ \ 
t^een Spain and Portugal, before the Frenc'h. \i«A W5»3Wi^'^ t^-*^^ 
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the Ebro, displeased the First Consul, and he formally denounced 
the treaty, and declared it to be only binding on Spain, and that 
the war between Portugal and the French Republic continued. 
The French army therefore continued its march to Almeida, of 
which it took possession, and then pushed onward to Lisbon. The 
Court of Lisbon exerted itself to oppose this invasion, and the 
Count of Gortz, at the head of a Portuguese army of 25,000 men 
and a few British troops, took up a position at Abrantes. In. the 
meanwhile, however, circumstances had brought about an approach 
towards a general peace, and the Prince-Regent was thus enabled 
to stay the further advance of the French by a treaty which was 
signed at Madrid on the 29th of September. 

18. Projected Invasion of England Br the French. 

The successes of the British in the Mediterranean and in the 
Baltic, which alone contrasted with the successes of the Republican 
troops elsewhere, rendered the First Consul disposed to listen to 
every scheme that was offered to him for carrying out the war 
against England. The conquest of England by the Normans has 
always been found a popular salve to the self-love of the French 
under other historical disappointments, and therefore the whole 
nation now responded to the proposal to carry hostilities across the 
channel against " les fiers insulaires." Great preparations were 
made for ti^e projected descent upon England. The port of Bou- 
logne was fixed upon for the central rendezvous of the grand 
flotilla, and a decree of the 12th of July appointed Contre-Amiral 
Touche-Treville to organise nine divisions of gun-vessels of light 
draught for the object in view, and the utmost ostentation was 
manSested in drilling and preparing the crews to embark and dis- 
embark, exercise the guns, &c. These preparations, exaggerated 
as they were by the French accounts, spread no slight degree of 
alarm on the opposite shore, and the greatest exertions were made 
on the British side to receive and frustrate the enemy. Batteries 
were placed and armed on the most eligible positions. The militia 
was brought to the perfection of regular troops, and corps of 
fencibles were raised, to add to the numbers of assembled troops ; 
but among the most reassuring measures taken to calm the public 
mind was the appointment of Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson to the 
chief command of the maritime defences. 

On the 30th of July the Vice- Admiral hoisted his flag on board 
the frigate ** Medusa," 32, Captain J. Gore, at anchor in the 
Downs, and the French sent Admiral Latouche to assume the com- 
mand of their flotilla. By orders from the English Admiralty, 
then presided over by the great Lord St. Vincent, Nelson lifted bis 
anchor and stood across to Boulogne on the 3rd of August, with 
some thirty vessels, great and small. On the 4th, at daybreak, 
Nelson arranged his little armament himself, which at 9 o'clock 
opened fire. The bomb-vessels threw their shells amidst the 
French dotilla, and succeeded in sinking three flats and a brig, and 
dn'vinir several others on shore ; but the effect oi Oq\% X^Qi&bard- 
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■cht did not answer Ids expectation ; he could not drive the flotilla 
ftom its anchorage, and although he experienced no more loss than 
three wounded, he determined to withdraw his armament hack to 
die Downs. 

On the 15th Nelson again despatched the armed hoats of his 
Mpiadron, formed into four divisions, under the respective com- 
Bands of Captains Somerville, Parker, Cotgrave, and Jones, and 
leoompanied hj a division of mortar-hoats, under Captain Conn, to 
itianpt to bring off the French flotilla, which had been much 
ttrengthened since the last attack. At midnight the boats put off 
fton the ** Medusa " in the most perfect order, but soon got sepa- 
ntfed, owing to the darkness of the weather. At a little before 
dawn of day Captain Somerville, with his division, attacked and 
enried a hr^ lying close to the pier-head of Boulogne, and after a 
diarp contest carried her, but could not bring her off; and such a 
tre of grape and musketry was now opened upon the boats, that 
diey were too glad to push out of the bay, having lost eighteen 
k0ied and fif^-five wounded. The second division, led by Captain 
Packer, ran alongside of a large brig carrying the broad pendant of 
a eommodore ; the attack was most impetuous, but a strong netting 
bidned every attempt to board, and the fire that instantaneously 
axoae aronnd them drove back the assailants into their boats, so 
that they were soon obliged to retire with twenty-one killed, in- 
dnding Captain Paricer, and forty-two wounded. The third division 
displajed the same gallantry and experienced the same opposition, 
and they were alike compelled to retire without effecting their 
object, with the loss of five killed and twenty-nine wounded ; and 
Ae fourth division was carried away by the rapidity of the tide, 
and was accordingly obliged to put back to the squadron. The 
action only ceased with the day, when the Vice- Admiral called 
back the boats. This was the last affair with the invasion flotilla ; 
but the fidlure of Nelson's endeavours to destroy it was celebrated 
by the French as a great victory, though they had nothing to show 
for it. 

19. Naval War. 

No sooner did the First Consul discover that the real destination 
of Abercrombie's expedition was Egypt, than he felt the importance 
of sending some ef&cient relief to his unfortunate companions in 
anns, whom he had quitted so unceremoniously when the lure of 
ambition carried him in such hot haste from the Delta. His efforts 
to send supplies and reinforcements to the Egyptian army had been 
hitherto confined to such frigates and smaller vessels as might be 
able to run from Toulon or some other Mediterranean port ; but, 
although some of these reached their destination, many were 
stopped or captured by the activity of the British cruisers. Bona- 
parte, therefore, contemplated the forwarding of an expedition upon 
a grander scale. His favourite, Admiral Gantheaume, who had so 
happily sought him in Africa, and brought him, under great risks and 
dangers, safe to France, was placed at the head of it, and he hoisted 
his lag on hoard "L'lhdi visible," 80 Captain A.« li. Q.Q>xs<i^\i. T\^& 
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eZriir of Hie Bmt fleet vas pUeed under his niw i inil, nMriuiiig oi ' 
''L'lDdoiiipCable,''80,ComiiiodofeHoiieaBier; ** Le Fonudabie,'' : 
80, Captain AUvy; "LeDesaix," 74, Commodore Pdlieiv ; ''Le ! 
ConstitntioD,'' 74, Captain G. A. Fame; "Le Jean Bart," 74, , 
Ciqytain F. J. Meyone ; " Le I>ix- Aoot," 74, Captain Besqnet ; 
the ** Creole," 40, Certain Goorr^; ** Le Bnrroare," 36, C^tain 
Dordelin ; and 6000 troc^ were placed on board these ships, nnder 
the eomiiuuid of General Sahngoet 

On the 7th of Jannarj, after haring emplojed a dosen little 
deceptions to deceiTe their rigilant enemj, die expedition got 
nnder weigh, and stood tiiroagh the postage dm. Raz; bat here, ccm- 
trarj to his expectation, he was discorered and chased by a diri- 
sion of the British Channel fleet, nnder Yiee- Admiral Sir Heniy 
Hanrej, which obliged the French Admiral to retam, and come to 
anchor at the month of the Yilaine. Here it was determined to wait . 
nntil the weather should drive the enemj off the coast, and this did . 
not occnr till the 23rd, when a northerly gale constrained the ; 
blockading force to leave the offing, and on the same night the : 
squadron of Admiral Gantheanme weighed and pat to sea. The 
wind was however so violent that several of the ships lost their U^ ! 
masts, and the flag'Ship, ^ Indivisible," and the fiigate ** Creole " i 
got separated from the rest of the squadron. The remaining seven I 
ships, now under the command of Commodore Moncouser, followed i 
as best they could, and were sighted on the 27th, off Cape Finis- I 
terre, by the "Concorde," 36, Captain R. Barton. The " Bravoure" | 
immediately ran up and engag^l the British frigate. After half ! 
an hour's combat, the French frigate's fire ceased, and Captain | 
Barton thought she had surrendered ; but in a short time she made 
sail and stood away before the wind, and the " Concorde " was 
in no condition to follow her. C)n the 30th, off Cape Spartel, the 
separated squadron rejoined their Admiral, at this appointed place 
of rendezvous, who on the preceding evening had captured, after a 
long chase, the British fire-ship "Incendiary," Captain Dalling 
Dunn. On the 9th of February the French fleet passed the Straits 
under a press of sail : the squadron of Admiral Warren happened 
to be absent, and the only seagoing ship at Gibraltar at the time 
being tiie British frigate " Success," Captain Shuldham Peard, who 
immediately weighed and steered after the French, intending, if he 
could, to pass them on the passage and apprise Lord Keith of their 
appearance in the Mediterranean. At daylight on the 13th the 
friffate found a French line-of-battle ship alongside of her, and 
berore three o'clock one or two more came up likewise and opened 
fire, when, finding escape impossible, she hauled down her flag. 
From the information obtained by Gantheanme from the officers of 
the captured frigate, as to the whereabouts of the British squadron, 
the French Admiral steered for the Gulf of Lyons, and on the 19th 
re-anchored in the road of Toulon. 

As soon as the British Admiralty discovered that Gantheanme 
had escaped out of Brest, they detached Rear-Admiral Sir Robert 

Colder with seven sail of the line and two frigates in pursuit ; but, 
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JBuining the West Indies to be the object of the French stinadron's 
tetmatioiiy ihej sailed out of the track of the French Admiral 
illogether. Sir John Warren did not receive information of 
Admiral Gantheaiime*s escape till he had passed through the Straits ; 
bBt immediately he heard of it he followed in his track to Minorca, 
md anchored in Port Mahon on the 20th. No sooner did the 
Fint Consiil learn that Gantheaume had arrived at Toulon, than 
be Mnt his aide-de-camp to order the French Admiral to sail away 
immediately for Egypt, and accordingly he soiled on the 19th March. 
On the 25tn at daybreak his squadron was sighted by Warren ofif 
the ieland of Toro ; chase was immediately given, and before even- 
ing Knne of his ships had gained upon the French, but at daybreak 
crery enemy's ship had disappeared, for M. Gantheaume had stood 
1»ek to the northward, and had re-entered Toulon. 

Bonaparte again ordered Gantheaume to make a third attempt to 
naoh Egypt, and he set sail on the 27th of April with this object, 
•ad pat into Leghorn, where he left three of his line-of-battle ships, 
and with the remainder, namely, four three-deckers, stood away 
for the Straits of Messina. He expected to be joined here by three 
Neapolitan frigates, but, not meeting them, he proceeded off 
Biinidisi, where he fell in with and chased, but could not capture, 
the British frigate ** Pique," Captain Young. On the 7th of June 
he was not above seventy leagues to the westward of Alexandria, 
and detached the corvette ** Heliopolis " to reconnoitre ; who, 
althongh she fell in with two British 74's, succeeded in entering 
the port. Grantheaume, not receiving back his corvette, concluded 
that she had been captured, and searched to the westward for a spot 
to disembark the troops. He at length selected Bengazi, in the 
regency of Tunis, when he immediately prepared to land General 
Sohaqaet with his troops, whose instructions were to march them 
across the desert with sufficientwater and biscuit to attain Alexandria 
by hmd in five or six days' march ; but any opposition from the inha- 
bitants had not been calculated upon, and this proved to be so spirited 
and effectual, that the attempt to proceed was found impracticable, 
and the sight of some ships in the offing determined the Admiral to 
re-embark the soldiers and return to Toulon ; but the British frigate 
** Vestal," 28, captured some of the store-ships that could not get 
away with sufficient alacrity. 

da the 24th, as they continued their course along the Barbary 
coast, about daybreak, the " Swiftsure," 74, Captain Benjamin 
Hallowell, came across their path, who immediately concluded 
that the squadron must be that of Gantheaume, and made all sail 
to escape. The French ships were ordered by signal to pursue, and 
about 2 in the day three of them came up with the British ship, 
and Captain Hallowell resolved to engage them, in the hope to dis- 
able one or two of them, and thus effect his escape to leeward ; but 
the French ships maintained the action for an hour and a half, when 
other ships came up and joined in the fight, then the " Swiftsure " 
had no other alternative but to strike her colours. Admiral Gan- 
theaume manned his prize, and with some difficulty placed her in a 

VOL. I. H 
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condition to accompany his sqnadron ; but on the 22nd of July he 
safely reached Toulon without any obstroction. 

20. The Two Actions off Algesiras. 

20. The three ships that Admiral Gantheaume left at Leghorn 
« Indomptable/' 80, " Formidable," 80, and " Desaix," 74, were 
placed along with the ex-Venetian frigate " Muisoa," under the 
orders of Rear^ Admiral Durand-Linois, and directed to proceed to 
Cadiz, and there effect a junction with six Spanish sail-of-the-line, 
which the French Consul had obtained from the Spanish King, with 
the intention of manning them with French crews. Linois, delayed 
by various causes, was not able to double Cabo di Grata till towards 
the end of June, but on the Ist of July was seen to pass Gibraltar, 
from the eastward, with his three sail-of-the-line and one frigate, 
working against a strong wind. On the 3rd of July he was more 
than two-thirds through the Straits, when he pounced upon the 
British sloop-of-war " Speedy," 14, Captain Lord Cochrane, which 
was the only British vessel of war in port, whom he captured, as well 
as a post-office packet ; but, learning from his prizes that Cadiz 
was at this time blockaded by a superior force, he bore up with his 
squadron and prizes for Algesiras. The British Admiralty had 
information of what was going on at Cadiz, and of the risk which 
impended over Lisbon fix>m the operations going on both by land 
and sea against Portugal, and Rear- Admiral Sir James Saumarez 
was forthwith despatched with a squadron, who reported his arrival 
there on the 26th of June. 

The blockading squadron now consisted of '' CsD6ar,"80, Captain 
J. Brenton, flag-ship of Rear- Admiral Sir Jas. Saumarez ;^ ** Vene- 
rable," 74, Captain Samuel Hood ; ** Pompee," 74, Captain C. 
Sterling ; " Audacious," 74, Captain Shuldham Peard ; ** Spencw," 
74, Captain Darby; and "Hannibal," 74, Captain Ferris; the 
" Superb," 74, Captain Goodwin Keats ; with the frigate *< Thames," 
and brig **Pasley." A dispatch boat from Gibraltar brought 
Saumarez word on the 5th that Linois was anchored off Algesiras. 
Leaving there a ship to apprise any of the squadrons about of the 
doings of the ships in harbour at Cadiz, the Rear- Admiral pro- 
ceeded to the Straits, either to attack the enemy, or drive him back 
fh)m effecting a junction with the Spanish fleet The flag-diip 
leading, the five 74*s rounded Cabrita Point at 7 in the morn- 
ing of the 6th, and came in sight of the French squadron, but the 
" Superb," with the frigate and brig, got becalmed outside. The 
French ships were moored before the town of Algesiras, flanked to 
the south by the Isla-Verda, on which was a battery of seven 24- 
pounders, and to the north there was another battery of five long 
18-pounders, called San Jago. These two batteries admirably pro- 
teeted the roadstead, but there were also lying in it fourteen heavy 
SpoDish ganhoats. The little wind "blowVug Teti^"et%d.\t impossible 
to bring up the ships in the order inteii^e^, ox to ^eX ^iXowi \» ^<fc 
French ships, who had immediately, on seeVag t\ie \i^^tq».Oq. ^i ^ 
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British, warped their vessels closer in shore. A furious cannonade 
WM, howerer, looii opened between the British ships and their an- 
tigonists, ai well as with the batteries on shore, who plied them with 
m shot and shdl. The ^* Hannibal" was directed to go to the 
lordiward and rake the French Admiral, but in the endeavour to 
get between the " Formidable *' and the shore, when in the act 
of tacking, she took the ground. She, however, opened fire with 
m many gons as she could bring to bear upon the '* Formidable," 
tad dineted the remainder upon the town, battery, and gunboats. 
Vol she could not succeed in getting herself afloat The " Csesar " 
tad the ^ Audacious ** were at the same time constantly engaged 
witii the ** Indomptable ** and the ** Desaix " and " Meuron." How- 
erer, M. Linois threw out a signal for his ships " de couper les 
eftUes pour B'echouer," and the *' Desaix" and ''Indomptable" 
cnmnded on two shoals in jfront of the town. The breeze that 
from time to time sprung up was so exceedingly short-lived, that 
die ealm prevented the British ships firom either bringing their 
Are to bear effectually, or to get themselves free from the heavy 
ftte of the batteries, or to land and storm them, for which signals 
had been made from the flag-ship, but which was impracticable, 
ftom tiie assistance required by the ** Hannibal." The Admiral, 
flnding every effort fruitless to close with the enemy, and abandoning 
all hope of saving the 74, ordered the action to be discontinued, 
and sailed away across the bay to Gibraltar, leaving the dismasted 
and shattered ** Hannibal " as a trophy in the hands of the enemy. 
The loss sustained in this action was, on the side of the British, 
ISl killed and 250 wounded, including Captain Ferris, of the 
** Hannibal ; ** and on that of the French and Spaniards, according 
to their own accounts, to 820 killed, including Captains Moncouser 
and Lalande, and 500 wounded. 

The first step taken by Admiral Linois, after getting his 
grounded ships afloat again, was to send to Cadiz to obtain speedy 
assistance from the Spanish Admiral Massaredo and the French 
Admiral Dumanoir to come wilii the Cadiz squadron, and to require 
them speedily to his aid, for he said, ** On vient de me renouveller 
I'avis que I'ennemi se dispose a nous incendier au mouillage." On 
the 9th in consequence, the Franco-Spanish squadron put to sea 
from Cadiz, and, hauling round Cabrita Point, came to an anchor in 
Gibraltar Bay. The utmost exertions had been making by the 
British to get their damaged ships ready again for. sea and for action. 
Saomarez had been of course deeply mortified at the result of the 
action of the 6th, but he had felt that no honour had been lost, and 
he rested on sanguine hopes that an opportunity might present itself 
in which he should be able to retrieve his disappointment. The sight 
of this reinforcement to the enemy, showing symptoms as it did of 
fheir quitting their anchorage and sailing, increased the energies of 
the British seamen, who raised an universal cry, ** All hands all 
alght and all day until the ship is ready.*' 

On Sunday the 12tb, at dawn of day, the enewi^ 'w«& ^Jii^^sw^^ \g 
ooee Bails. The day was clear, and the crews oi \h^ ^^^^^«t^ "5^ 
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occupied with the services of the daj, but as soon as thej had finished 
all hands became busy, and the scene at Gibraltar was most exciting, 
l^he whole population of the Rock came out to witness the squa- 
dron get under waj at half-past 2, when the Admiral's flag was 
rehoisted on the " Csesar." The naval band struck up—*' Come 
cheer up, my lads, 'tis to glory we steer/* to which tilie military 
bands responded, '* Britons, stnke home." The '^Ccesar" now 
made signal for the squadron to weigh and prepare for battle. The 
British fleet comprised the " Csesar," 80, ** Venerable," 74, ** Su- 
perb," 74, ** Spencer," 74, and ** Audacious," 74, of the line, besides 
frigates and smaller craft The united Franco-Spanish fleets con- 
sisted of " Formidable,*' 80, " Indomptable," 80, " St Antoine " 74, 
"Desaix," 74, the "Real Carlos," 112, the « Hermanegildo," 112, 
the " San Fernando," 96, the " Argonauto," 80, and the "San 
Augustin," 74. The two Admirals hoisted their respective flags, 
according to the Spanish custom, in frigates, and Vice- Admiral 
Moreno conmianded the allied fleet At sunset they had just got 
round with difficulty the Point del Camero, when the British 
squadron bore away in chase. Saumarez directed the ** Superb " 
to make sail ahead, and in an instant all sail was set iq>on her, 
and in less than three hours, at 1 1 at night. Captain Keats came 
within 300 yards of the ** Real Carlos," and opened his larboard 
broadside upon her. At the third discharge, the Rear^ Admiral 
standing observing the action from the poop of his vessel, exclaimed 
to his captain, " Look there, sir, the day is ours," for the Spanish 
ship was observed to be on fire. The ** Superb " then again made 
sail, and about midnight came up with and brought to action the 
** St. Antoine," French 74, and after a contest of 30 minutes she 
ceased firing, and hailed that she surrendered. Just at the time 
of her surrender the ** Real Carlos " blew up, but had previously 
fallen on board her consort, the ** San Hermanegildo," and set her 
in a blaze, who in about a quarter of an hour afterwards exploded 
likewise. 

During the latter part of the night it came to blow hard, but at 
5 in the morning the " Venerable " came up with the French 
flag-ship "Formidable,'* and after an hour's contest the British 
ship lost her foremast, and being driven by the strength of the cur- 
rent, struck upon the rocky shoals off St Peder, when the French 
ship continued her course to the northward under all the sail she 
could spread, and succeeded in entering the port of Cadiz at 2 
o'clock. The British in the meanwhile devoted all their energies 
to saving the ** Venerable,'* and about the same moment that one 
combatant effected her escape, the other was hove into deep w&ter. 

The loss of the two Spanish four-deckers, with nearly 2000 men 
on board, caused a general consternation in Spain. In France the 
capture of the " Hannibal,*' and the escape of the French squadron 
gained promotion to the young Captain Trouse of the " Formidable,** 
who had saved the flag-ship ; and in England Admiral Sir James 
Saamarez was made a Knight of the Bath, and with his officers and 
erews received the thanlS of Parliament. The "St Antoine" 
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WIS Ibe onlj trophy of the second action, and became added to 
the navy of her captors. As soon as William IV. ascended the 
British throne, the railor King, fulfilling the wishes of the profession. 
made Saumares a peer. 



SI. CORTE8T8 BETWEEN LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE ShIPS. 

« It may be observed that small, swift-sailing, armed vessels, 
properly commanded and appointed, are the only description of 
emisers -which can operate with effect against the hordes of tiny, 
bat well-manned, and to a merchant-vessel formidable, privateers 
fliat nsnally swarm in time of war, and more particularly in the 
West Indian Archipelago." * 

The ** Active," 8, Acting-Lieutenant Fitton, had captured and 
destroyed many of these marauders, and, having returned to Port 
Royal, required refitting, and was placed under a thorough repair : 
but her enterprising commander was allowed to transfer himself 
and crew to one of his own prizes, in order to employ the time 
requisite for this object to some advantage. Early in January-, 
•coordingly, Lieutenant Fitton embarked on board of " N. S. 
de los I>olores," a felucca of 50 tons, with one long 12-pounder 
on board. A succession of stormy weather induced her com- 
mander to steer for and take possession of a small brig on the 
Spanish main. Here, being a man of resources, Lieutenant Fitton 
occupied his time in altering and improving the rig of his vessel ; 
but on the 23rd he was again at sea, and as the lugger was 
roanding Cape Rosario, he ^scovered a schooner, to which he im- 
mediately gave chase. It was the Spanish guardacosta " Santa 
Haria," with six long S-pounders and ten swivels, with sixty men, 
eommanded by Don Josef Corel, from Cartagena. After half an 
hoards mutual firing, the Spaniard sheered off, but the lieutenant, 
with his one gun, stuck close to her, and plied her well with shot, 
until at length she grounded ; but Fitton, who was aware that if her 
crew escaped into the bushes he could do nothing against them, ran 
the ** Dolores " also on shore, and, leaping overboard, he swam with 
his sword in his mouth, followed by the greater part of his crew, 
similarly armed, boarded the Spanish schooner, and after a stout 
resistance carried her. The commander of the " Santa Maria " had 
both his hands carried away by a shot, and died, and about four- 
teen of his crew were killed or wounded ; but as it was impossible 
to float the ship, she was burned. Indeed, the " Dolores '' could 
only be got off the shore by throwing her 12-pounder overboard ; 
but Fitton got back to Jamaica with all his crew, and of course 
acquired considerable reputation. On the 20th, near Sardinia, the 
British frigate " Mercury," 28, Captain T. Rogers, fell in with 
and captured, after a nine hours* chase, the French ship-corvette 
" Sanspareil," 20, Lieutenant Gabriel Renaud, with a full cargo of 
military supplies of every kind for the French army. 

* James. 
h3 
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On the 26tli, near Cape Finisterre, the British frigate ** Oisean," 
36, Captain Linzee, fell in with and chased the French frigate 
« Dedaigneuse/' 36. The " Oiseau " continued the pnrsoit till 
noon on the 27th, when she was joined by the ^* Sinus," 36, Captain 
Richard King, and *' Amethyst," 36, Captain John Cook. All 
these .frigates joined in the chase, and, after a running fight of 45 
minutes, the Frenchman hauled down his colours. On the 29th, 
off Barbadoes, the " Bordelais," 24, Captain T. Manby, discovered 
and chased two men-of-war brigs and a schooner. At sunset the 
vessels got within fire ; but as soon as the " Bordelais " brought one 
of them to action her consorts abandoned her and made off. The 
fight continued for 30 minutes, when possession was taken of 
the " Curieux," 18, Captain Radelet, who was mortally wounded in 
the action ; and the captured ship was so pierced with shot that 
in about half an hour she foundered close alongside of the *' Borde- 
lais." On the 18th of February, the British brig-sloop "Penguin," 18, 
Captain R. Manscl, discovered three warlike-looking ships appa- 
rently in chase of her. The brig cleared for action, and in about 
a couple of hours the three ships fbrmed in line, and, having hoisted 
French colours, bore down for the brig with the intention of running 
her down. Two or three well-directed broadsides poured in by the 
" Penguin " on the foremost ship induced her to haul down the 
French flag, and the other ships bore away and steered different 
courses ; but just as the British ship was about to renew the engage- 
ment, her foretopmast fell, and temporarily disabled the fore-yard, 
so that one of tiie corvettes, seeing the unmanageable state of her 
opponent, again bore down, and a spirited action ensued, which 
continued for an hour, when the enemy sheered off and hauled to the 
wind. The " Penguin " tried to bear in pursuit, but, from her crip- 
pled state, found it impracticable. On the 19th, near Gibraltar, the 
British frigate " Phoebe," 36, Captain R. Barlow, saw, late in the 
afternoon, fiie French frigate " Africaine," 40, Commander Saulnier, 
under the African shore. Before closing, the Frenchman opened 
his broadsides, but with little or no effect ; so that as soon as the 
" Phoebe " could get quite near, she poured in a well-directed, and, 
as it proved, a most destructive broadside. The engagement now 
continued within pistol-shot for two hours, when the " Afncaine," 
being nearly unrigged, having five feet of water in the hold, and her 
decks encumbered with her dead, struck her colours. The " Phoebe " 
had only one killed and about a dozen wounded. The " Africaine," 
who, besides her regular crew, had troops on board, had her cap- 
tain, one brigadier-general, two captains of her forces, and 185 killed 
and one general of division (Desfoumeaux), and two other generals, 
and 143 wounded, the greater part of them mortally. The " Afri- 
caine " was added to the British navy, under the name of the 
"Amelia," and long continued to be an active cruiser. On the 19th of 
April, the British frigate " Sibylle," 38, Ca.i[jtain. C. Adam, observ- 
ing signals fljring upon one of the Seychelles lsla3v^,\io\%\ft^"^T«sis3a. 
colours and ran into Mahe roads, wlien slie ^sco^exe^ ^e^i^'^x^wSti 
frigate "CbifTonne/* 36, Captain P. Guicyftse, wvXXi \ieT ioxeTassX wjJl, 
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teeompanied braerenil small craft, and lying onder the protection 
flf a liattery. The ** Sibjile ** anchored as near as she could, and 
cpemed fizOp irbeti, in half an hour, the " Chififonne " struck her 
ig, eat het cable, and drifted upon a reef. The *' Sibylle " then 
tt c r e d to hring her broadside on the battery, vhich still continued 
to ftre, 'while an officer and party went to take possession of the 
ftigata and to land upon the beach, when the battery also struck 
hi eolouxa. The fri^te was added to tlie British navy under her 



The British hrig-sloop " Speedy," Captain Lord Cochrane, while 
cniiiiiiff in the Mediterranean, had so harassed the Spanish coasting 
tiade^ ibat thdr goTemment despatched armed vessels in pursuit of 
her from aereral ports. Early in April the xebec " Gamo," 32, one 
of thew anned vessels, decoyed the ** Speedy " within hail, and then 
diieoTered her heavy battery. To escape was out of the question, as 
the ** Gtamo " could outsail the " Speedy " two to one, which induced 
Lord Cochrane to have recourse to a ruse. He ran up the Danish 
eolonra to the gaff-end of the vessel, and exhibited a man on the gang- 
way drased in Danish uniform, who, in the short speech that ensued, 
oOBTersed in what passed for Danish. The " Gamo " sent her boat 
alonn^ade, who was kindiy informed that the brig had lately cleared 
from one of the Barbary ports, and that if she came on board the 
^laniah ahip of war would be subject to a long quarantine. The two 
Tfaails aoeordingly parted company, one rejoicing that she had 
CKuped the plague, and the other, capture : nevertheless the crew 
of the ** Speedy were disappointed at not engaging their foe, how- 
ever aaperior. On the 6th of May, therefore, when ofif Barcelona, the 
" Speedy " again descried the ** Gamo," and now commenced a fight 
with her. Her fire was promptly returned by her opponent, who 
attempt ed to board but could not After three quarters of an hour's 
engagement, Lord Cochrane found the Spanish broadsides telling 
nponliia crew, and at once ran alongside the *' Gamo," when, headed 
by their gallant commander, the crew swarmed from every side 
upon the deck of their opponents, and after about ten minutes, the 
Spanish colours were struck; and the " Gamo," who in abler hands 
had fioroe enough to have subdued and crushed such a vessel as the 
** Speedy,'' became a prize, and was carried off in triumph to the 
haihoiir of Port Mahon. On the 9th of June we find Lord Coch- 
rane off Oropesa, a small seaport of Old Castille, where he had 
diicovered a Spanish convoy at anchor. On this occasion he was 
accompanied by the brig-sloop " Kangaroo," 18, Captain G. 
Peridng. The two brigs determined to attack this force, which con- 
sisted <^ a xebec of 20 guns and three gun-boats, lying under the 
protection of a large square tower, mounting 1 2 guns. The " Speedy '* 
and ** Kangaroo," nothing daunted, dashed into the port and came 
to anchor within half gun-shot of the enemy, who in about 3^ hours 
had all their craft sunk by the fire of the two brigs. In the course 
ofmbaat the same period more, the tower IVkewm was completely 
BUeneed. The boats of the two brigs succeeded Vn \iT\T^^\\%«:^«^ \ 
three of the brigs belonging to the convoy, Aadeivw\V)tiV«A^ftfsft^ ^ 
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and bread; but all the remainder had been scuttled or driven on the 
beach to save them. 

On the 27th, the British frigate " Immort^te," 36, Captain Henry 
Hotham, fell in with an enemy's cruiser of a very extraordinary 
appearance, namely, a ship with five masts. Chase was instantly 
made, and while it continued the " Arethusa,** 38, Captain WoUey, 
joined. The strange sail was captured, and proved to be a French 
privateer on her first cruise. On the 2nd of September, the British 
ship-sloop "Victor," 18, Captain G. R. Collier, discovered and chased, 
ofif the Seychelles Islands, a strange man-of-war brig, which was 
found to be the " Fleche," 18, Lieutenant J. B. Bonnaire ; the chase 
continued until daylight on the 5th, when it was lost sight of. 
Captain Collier, however, rightly judging her position, came up 
with her at the mouth of the harbour of Mahe at daylight on the 
6th, with a signal of defiance, a red flag, at her fore-topgallant 
mast-head. The " Victor " accordingly weighed and made sail 
towards her, but the unfavourable state of the wind compelling her 
to use warps, she became exposed to a raking fire, but at length 
brought her broadside to bear and commenced firing. This con- 
tinued until 2 in the morning of the 7th, when the " Fl^he " was 
discovered to be sinking. The " Victor " sent an officer with a 
party to board her, who took possession and struck her French 
colours, but she got into deep water and sank. On the 28th of 
October, off Cabo di Gata, the brig " Parley," 16, Lieutenant W. 
Wooldridge, fell in with and was chased by the privateer polacre 
" Vergen-del-Rosario," 10. After an action of about an hour, the 
" Parley " found her opponent's guns too heavy for her, and, as the 
readiest mode of reducing the inequality, ran athwart the hawser 
of the " Rosario," and lashed her bowsprit to her own capstan. 
The British crew were in an instant on the Spaniard's decks, and 
carried her. The judgment, promptitude, and valour displayed by 
Lieutenant Wooldridge in this affair gained him much honour. 

22. Boat Actions. • 

It remains to describe the boat actions of the year. On the 3rd of 
January, the British frigate *' Melpomene," 38, Captain Sir Charles 
Hamilton, being at the time off the bar of Senegal, concurred with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer, the conunandant of the neighbouring 
island of Goree, to carry by surprise a French 18-gun brig-corvette, 
and an armed schooner at anchor within it, together with the 
battery that held the settlement. Accordingly, five boats from the 
" Melpomene," and five from a transport, in company with Lieu- 
tenant Christie, and thirty- five men from the Royal African corps, all 
under the conmiand of Lieutenant Thomas Dick, having passed the 
heavy surf on the bar in safety, arrived within a few yards of the cor- 
vette, when she opened fire which killed a lieutenant and seven men, 
sndsank two oftiie boats. Notwith8tandmg,lAe\i\«Qa»x. Dick with 
tbe remaining boats pulled alongside of, "boaide^, wi^ e«iY\^ Va. 
twenty minutes the brig, which was called t\ie " ^exi^^tiN.," \i\xX. ^<i 
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armed schooner ran for protection under the battery. Dick turned 
the gons of the corvette upon the battery, but could not silence it ; 
80 iluit he cut her cable and made sail with her down the river. In 
ignorance of the navigation, however, the brig grounded in a quick- 
sand, in which she sank, and with great difficulty the lieutenant got 
back to the ship, having lost in this gallant attempt 1 1 killed and 
18 wounded. On the 6th, the British frigate ** Mercury," 28, 
Captain T. Rogers, cruising in the Gulf of Lyons, fell in with a con- 
voy of twenty sail under an escort of some French gun-boats. The 
boats were immediately got out to attack the convoy, on the approach 
of which tiie gun-boats made off, and fifteen ships, laden with brandy, 
SDgar, com, and other merchandise, were brought off with little re- 
sistance and no loss. On the 15th, the ship " Daphne," 20, Captain 
B. Matson, with the ship-sloops of war " Cyane," 18, Captain H. 
Matson, and ** Hornet," 18, Captain J. Nash, and the tender " Gar- 
land," were at anchor in the harbour of the Saintes, and observed a 
convoy of French coasters in charge of an armed schooner standing 
across towards Guadeloupe. The *' Garland," with two boats from 
each of the three ships, was despatched under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Kenneth Mackenzie, to attempt their capture or destruction -, 
but all escaped but one, which was boarded and brought off under a 
heavy but harmless cannonade. On the 17th, the same lieutenant, 
with the " Garland" and her boats, volunteered to attempt cutting out 
the French schooner " Eclair" from under the batteries of the Trois 
Rividres, when he ran her on board, and carried her in the face of 
the batteries. On the 22nd of March, while the British frigates " An- 
dromache," 32, Captain Israel Pellew, and "Cleopatra," 32, Captain 
R. Laurie, were cruising off the island of Cuba, a convoy of twenty- 
five Spanish vessels, known to be richly laden, were seen at anchor in 
the Bay of Levita. They were protected by some armed galleys, 
but nevertheless the captains of the frigates thought it practicable 
to attempt their capture or destruction. Soon after midnight, the 
boats, under the conmiand of Captain Laurie, arrived within gun- 
shot of the galleys, and were received with a heavy and destructive 
fire. They, nevertheless, pushed on, but could only bring off one 
of the galleys. On the 3rd of April, the British frigate ** Trent," 36, 
Captain Sir Edward Hamilton, lying at anchor among the rocks off 
the Isles of Brehat, discovered a ship with the French colours flying, 
making sail from the anchorage under the protection of an armed 
Ingger. The boats were immediately despatched to stop them, under 
the command of Lieutenant G. Chamberlayne. On this many boats 
came out for their protection from the shore, and a sharp conflict 
ensued. Five batteries defended the anchorage, but notwithstanding, 
the armed lugger was driven on the rocks, and the ship boarded, 
which was found to be an English merchant-vessel. On the 25th of 
May, while cruising in the Adriatic, the British frigate " Mercury," 
as. Captain T. Rogers, received intelligeiice itKaX Xlti^VaXfe ^TsJasSa. 
homh-ressel "Bull Dog, "which, when undeT t\ie co\sflna.TAQi^^^N»ea. 

Barrington Dacrea, three months previous \i«A eii\«ft^^^ V^"^ ^\. 

Aocoaa in ignorance that it was in possesaioTi oi \5cift '^x^xiOa, «s^^ 
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had been taken, was now lying in the mole ready for sea, laden with 
supplies for the French army in Egypt Captain Rogers therefore 
determined to attempt to cat her out Accordingly, near midnight, 
the frigate anchored off the mole, and her boats, under the command 
of Lieutenant W. Mather, surprised and carried the " Bull Dog," 
and began to tow away their prize *, but an alarm was raised, and the 
British became exposed to a heavy fire from the batteries. In about 
an hour, however, Lieutenant Mather got her out of reach of their 
fire ; but the wind foiling, she was carried by the current close to the 
shore, from which a crowd of boats, and some of them gun-boats, 
came out to retake her. The ** Mercury " weighed and steered to 
assist the defence, but was so retarded by the cannon, that Lieu- 
tenant Mather reluctantly abandoned the prize, which was towed 
back to her anchorage. The " Bull Dog '* afterwards succeeded in 
putting to sea, but was captured on her passage to Egypt by the 
* * Champion," 24, Captain Lord William Stuart Lieutenant Mather 
was more fortunate a little later, on the 23rd of June. The brig- 
sloop " Corso," 18, Captain William Ricketts, had chased a pirate 
tartan called the " Tigre," 8, among the rocks of TremitL The 
*' Mercury " coming up soon after, Captain Rogers despatched the 
boats of the frigate and brig, under the orders of Lieutenant Mather, 
with the assistance of Sie marines under Lieutenant Wilson. 
Mather with the seamen gallantly boarded the ** Tigre," while 
Wilson with his marines landed, and drove off the pirate crew, who 
had posted themselves on a hill with a 4-pounder to defend their 
vessel. The marines succeeded in this object with the loss of one 
man, and found and captured a quantity of plunder, which the 
" Tigre " had taken from vessels of different nations. On the 20th 
of July, the British frigates ** Doris," Captain Charles Brisbane, and 
** Beaulieu," Captain Stephen Poyntz, being stationed at the point 
of St Mathieu to watch the motions of the French and Spanish 
fleets in Brest Harbour, discovered the ship-corvette " Chevrette," 
20, at anchor under some batteries in Camaret Bay. Volunteers 
were immediately called for to cut her out, and the boats manned 
by them under Lieutenant Losack ; but the boats not pulling alike, 
got separated, and some returned, while the others lay on their oars 
till daylight on the 21st. The surprise, therefore, was defeated, and 
the " Chevrette '* ran up the bay for better safety, and took on board a 
body of soldiers, while the batteries prepared themselves for defence; 
but the " Chevrette," in defiance, hoisted a large French ensign over 
the British one. This fired the British seamen, and inspired them 
with an increased determination to punish this arrogance. Accord- 
ingly, the same night, the boats of the two frigates, joined with those 
of the " Undue," Captain Gage, and the barge and pinnace of the 
** Robust,'' 74, to the number of fifteen, the whole commanded, as 
before, by Lieutenant Losack, proceeded a second time on the daring 
attempt, now much increased in danger, of cutting out the ** Che- 
vrette." A boat from the shore, being thought to be a look-out 
heioDging to the corvette, was chased by Lieutenant Losack, and in 
lu's absence Lieutenant Keith MaxweU took the command, and at 
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1 in the morning of the 22nd, came np with the ** Chevrette." 
In the face of minketry and grape, the boats polled up to her, and 
boarded both her starboard and larboard bows. This was resisted 
most obstinately, and the French in tarn boarded the boats, but were 
captured. The arrangements made beforehand by Lieutenant Max- 
well answered so completely that in less than tikree minutes after 
boarding the cable was cut, and the corvette began drifting out of 
the bay. In her way out the " Cheyrette " became exposed to a 
heavy fire of round and grape from the batteries, but a light breeze 
soon carried her out of gun-shot, and the prize was secured 
under the British ensign only. The boats lost 11 killed and 57 
wounded, and the corvette 92 killed and 62 wounded. Both 
Lieutenant Losack and Maxwell got promotion and great credit 
for this very daring feat, which was long held up^ an example for 
imitation in the British Navy. On the 10th of August, while the 
British frigate " Unicom," 32, Captain C. Wemys, with the brig- 
sloop " Alabaste," 16, were cruising in Quiberon Bay, the boats under 
the command of Mr. Francis Smith, a midshipman, boarded and 
carried the French lugger " Ev^ch6," without a single casualty. On 
the night of the 20th, the British frigates " Fisgard," " Diamond,'' 
and ** Boadicea," cruising off Corunna under Captain Byam Martin, 
he sent the boats, under Lieutenant Philip Pipon, to attack the 
Spanish vessels in that port They found there the " Neptuno," a new 
ship pierced for 20 guns, a gun-boat mounting a long 24-pounder, and 
a merchant-ship, all moored within the strong batteries that protect 
the port. Notwithstanding a heavy fire from the batteries, and from 
the garrison on the ramparts, they brought all three vessels off 
without sustaining the slightest loss. On the 13th of September, the 
British ship-sloop ** Lark," 18, Lieutenant Johnstone, off the island 
of Cuba, chased the Spanish privateer ** Esperanza " within the 
Portillo ser&. The boats were immediately sent, under Lieutenant 
J. Parby, to attempt to cut her out. They were received with a smart 
fire, which severely wounded many men ; but in spite of this, they 
boarded and carried the schooner, though they lost in killed and 
wounded nearly the half of the entire party engaged. 



23. Colonial War. 

The rupture between Great Britain and the Baltic powers was im- 
mediately followed by the seizure by the former of the colonies of 
Denmark and Sweden. On the 20th of March, the Swedish island of St. 
Bartholomew, wholly unprepared for any defence, surrendered at the 
first summons, to a force consisting of three regiments of foot and a 
detachment of artillery under Lieutenant-General Trigge, and a 
squadron under Rear- Admiral Duckworth. On the 23rd, having 
been joined by a reinforcement from England, the commanders re- 
turned to attempt the reduction of the neighbouring island of St. 
Martin, which was in the joint occupation of the Freuch. wi^\S\iJw3a.^ 
and therefore very likely to disturb the "Btitiv^ YQ.^€a -^q^srskv^sos*. 
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The fleet ftood into Little Cole BajcatWBoraiiig of the 24flL The 
tfoops, eommtting of the Ist RotsIi, 3id B«ff^ llth and e4di, and 
9td and Sib. West Indum B egiai f pIb . wen Aum t d into two brigades 
nnder Generals Follcr and Maitland, and disonbaiked at day- 
break, and while the Conner qieedilj gained the heights on which 
stands Fort Amsterdam, the latter adraneed to the town of Marigot 
toredneeFortChesterfidd. Witib the former brigade were the two 
West India regiments, co mp o s e d of negroes^ who had nerer before 
faced a fbe, bitt who bdiared most eoofl j. Afler a diort contest, 
and before die close of the dajf a negotiation for the sorrender of 
the coJonj was condnded. One priraleer and sereral vessels here 
fdl into the hands of die Tietors. The general and admiral next 
proceeded to the islands of St. Thomas, & Jdm, and Santa Croz, 
all of which solynitted without attempting anj resistance. The 
last conqnest was that of St. Enstatia and Sabona, the 2l8t of April, 
and no attempt was made in these colonies to oppose the British. 
The West Indies were almost entirelj in the hands of England at 
this crisis, bat thej had been obtained at a careless and lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure. Instead of making war against 
the colonies of their enemies, as a great state diould have done, at 
the veiy outset, when all resistance would have been overborne, and 
a ready obedience ensured, the British began with petty expeditions, 
which cost thousands of men and millions of money. Boldness, 
promptitude, and energy, could have obtained their early possession, 
but it required a dictum from no less an authority than the Duke of 
Wellington to put a littie war out of fashion. 

As soon as infonnation had been received that, by the Treaty of 
Badajoz, Portugal had excluded British commeree from her ports, 
a detachment ot troops, under Colonel Clinton, was sent to take 
possession of the island of Madeira, who landed without resistance, 
and occupied the two forts that commanded the anchorage. The 
British Govenmient also directed the East India Company to place 

? garrisons in all the colonies or factories of Portugal in the East 
ndies. Here, on the 2l8t of June, the Dutoh island of Temate, one 
of the most important of the Moluccas, surrendered by capitulation, 
after an obstinate resistance of fifty-two days, to the military and 
naval forces of the Honourable Company, under the command of 
Colonel Burr and Capt Hayes, of tiieir navy. 

24. Pbeliminabies of a Peace are signed. 

Early in this year Mr. Pitt, who had administered the govern- 
ment of Great Britain for seventeen years, resigned his office, and 
the sovereign formed a new government, under the auspices of 
Addington, the Speaker of the House of Commons, in which ad- 
ministration Lord Hawkesbury had the seals of Foreign Secretary. 
So early as the 2 1 st of March, the new British Cabinet had signified to 
M. Otto, who still remained in London to superintend arrangements 
/br an exchange of prisoners, that they weie ^s^osed to renew the 
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negotiations for a peace, and it was agreed that without any 
suspension of arms, the basis should be previously adjusted. The 
negotiations for this object were prolonged for several months; 
bnt on Saturday, the 2nd of Gk^ber, a London Gazette Extraor- 
dinary gave the following intelligence : ** Preliminaries of peace 
were signed last night by the Right Honourable Lord Hawkesbury, 
one of His Mijes^s principal Secretaries of State, and M. Otto 
OD. the part of the French Grovemment." An universal joy seized 
the people of both Great Britain and France on this announce- 
ment, and when the ratification by the First Consul was brought 
bock by Colonel Lauriston, the populace took the horses from his 
eairiage, and drew it through the streets with loud acclamations. 
Nor was the public joy mimifested in a less emphatic manner in 
Paris. Both nations sighed for a renewal of conmiercial relations, 
and were glad to be released from the accumulated privations which 
BO long a war had brought upon them. 

In &e beginning of November, the Marquis Comwallis arrived 
in Paris, as Amba£»ador Plenipotentiary, to negotiate the definitive 
peace, and, after a short stay, repaired to Amiens, where he met 
Joseph Bonaparte, brother of the First Consul, appointed to meet 
him on the part of France. The negotiations underwent much 
imezpected delay. At length, on the 25tii of March, 1802, the Peace 
of Amiens was signed, its conditions varying in no material circum- 
stances from the preliminaries signed in London nine months before. 
Tfhe termination of hostilities between Great Britain and France 
drew after it an accommodation with other powers, and peace was 
proclaimed in every quarter of the world. The preliminaries of a 
peace between France and the United States of America, which 
had been signed at Monfontaine in September last, were now ratified 
by a definitive treaty. The Germanic Diet, with its accustomed 
Iimgaor in everytiiing, set on foot treaties of peace with France, and 
Bavaria actually signed one the end of August, but it was the 
beginning of October before a deputation of eight members was 
even named by the Diet to treat, and it was not till the August 
fbllowing that they effected their object On the 8th of October, a 
treaty of peace was concluded between France and Russia, and on 
December the 17th a definitive treaty was signed between the 
Republic and the Dey of Algiers, and last, not least, a concor- 
datnm was entered into between the Pope and the First Consul, 
the substance of which was not made public in France till the 
following year. 

Biographical Memoib of the Austrian Field-Marshal- 

Lieutenant De Kray. 

The Baron Kray de Krayova was of a noble Hungarian family, 
and bom in 1735. He entered the Imperial army early, and made 
his first campaigns against the Turks, during which he attained 
the rank of Colonel. In 1792, he was given the command of «. 
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cavalry divuion in the campaign of the Netherlands. Here, in the 
following year, he experienced a reverse on the 13th September, 
near Menin, in which affidr Prince Ferdinand of Orange was 
severely wonnded; but on the 22nd October following De Kray 
took his revenge upon the advo'sary that had worsted him, by a 
night surprise at Marchiennes. This success established his mili- 
tary character, and he was in subsequent years employed in high 
commands in the armies of Cobnrg, Clairfayt, and the Archduke 
Charles, and in 1796 was named Field-Marshal-Lieutenant, for his 
able conduct in covering the retreat of the army from Bamberg and 
Wurzbourg. In 1799 he went to Italy, and took the temporary 
command of the army during the absence of Melas. Here he was 
very successful against the French army while under the command 
of Scherer ; but upon the arrival of the commander-in-chief, and of 
the Generalissimo Suwarrow with the Russian army, he was super- 
seded and given the command of the flanking corps darmie, which 
received directions to undertake the siege of Mantua. He efifected 
the capture of this strong and important fortress after two months, 
partly blockade and partly open trenches, and then marched away to 
take part in the victory of Novi, on the 15th August; after which, 
he continued in independent command against the French corps 
(TamUe under Gouvoih St. Cyr. In 1800 he received the responsible 
honour of opposing Greneral Moreau, in which, although he evinced 
very great ability and circumspection, he was overmatched by that 
distinguished leader, who drew him out of the formidable camp at 
Ulm, and finally dispersed his forces on the Salzach, when he 
delivered up the command to the Archduke John, to witness the 
entire wreck of the army at Hohenlinden in December 1800. 

De Kray was never afterwards employed, and died in 1804, 
leaving behind him the reputation of being one of the ablest of the 
generals who commanded the Austrian armies during the accumu- 
lating disasters of that period. 
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1. WAR IN THE ANTILLES— FRENCH EXPEDITION TO SAN DOMINOO. 
— 2. THE CREOLES RESIST THE LANDING OF IT. — 3. THSV 
ARE DRIVEN FROM THE TOWNS AND TAKE TO THE BUSH. — 4. 
BATTLE OF LE8 VERETTE8. — 5. SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF CR£:TE- 
l-PEERROT. — 6. TOU88AINT L*0UVERTURE IS SEIZED AND SENT 
TO FRANCE, WHERE HE DIES. — HIS MILITARY CHARACTER. — 7. 
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bbction8 in tobaoo and dominica quelled. — 11. mah- 
ratta wab in india. — battle of poonah. — the pei8hwah 
defeated and seers british protection. — 12. war in 
switzerland. — the french troops enter it. — 13. estab< 
lishment of the legion of honour. — 14. general bona- 
parte declared first consul for life. — 15. war be- 
tween the united states and the barbart powers. — 
16. colonel despard executed in england for his plot 
to assassinate george hi. 

1. War in the Antilles. — French Expedition to San 

DoMiNoa 

An expedition had been preparing in the ports of France and 
Spain during the negotiations for the Peace of Amiens (but with 
great secrecy, for fear of exciting the jealousy of the British), 
intended for the recovery to France of the revolted island of San 
Domingo. The armament was preparing at Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, 
and Cadiz. The naval portion, under AdminJs Villaret- Joyeuse, 
Latouche, Ganfheaume, Linois, and Hartzing, consisted of 33 
ships of the line and 9 firigates. The First Consul confided the 
land forces to the command of hi? brother-in-law, General Le Clerc. 
It comprised about 20,000 men, under the generals of division. 
Hardy, Rochambeau, Debelle, Desfoumeaux, Bondet, Clausel, 
Watrin, Bruart, Desbureaux, and Lapopye. The chief of the staff was 
Dttgua, and the colonel of engineers, Bachelu, who had obtained 
some distinction in Egypt, commanded that arm of the service. 
Every officer had been sheeted with much care by Bonaparte him- 
self, who took the greatest interest in the success of the enterprise. 
Considerable difficulties existed, even at a moment of peace with 
Great Britain, to collect from such distant ports the whole expedition 
together. Nevertheless, as soon as the blockades of the French ports 
were raised, the several squadrons lifted anchor on the 14th of De- 
cember, and were collected together on the 3rd of February in the 
Bay of Samana, at the eastern extremity of the island of San 
Domingo. 

Tousraint L'Ouverture having overcome all intestine enemies by 
force of tact and address, added to the power of the sword, was now 
turning his attention in good^aith, by tiie introduction of the arts of 
peace, to heal the wounds that had so long festered under dis- 
orders of many years' continuance. The ciStivation of the land 
and the interests of commerce were made the prominent objects of 
his care; slavery was abolished, and he was endeavouring by 
wise laws to prevent indolence and to place the wages of industry 
under proper regulations. On the 1st of January, 1801, he pro- 
mulgated a form of constitution for the island, in which he had been 
assisted by Europeans who yet bore the immortal names of Pascal 
and Molidre. By this act the supreme execative power for five 
years was conferred on Toussaint Upon the \i«^ft q>1 ^iiftx«s^3»>.- 
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tion that had raised Bonaparte to consular power in France, he 
seemed to have desired to open relations of a Mendly character with 
a view of renewing ties of amity with the old mother-conntry, and 
accordingly he opened a correspondence with the First Consul. 
This was couched in these terms : " Le premier des noirs au pre- 
mier des blancs/' and Colonel Vincent was despatched to France as 
the bearer of this letter, accompanied with a copy of the new con- 
stitution that had been established. 

But Bonaparte had no disposition to receive Toussaint's envoy 
as an equal An independent state, even under the modified and 
conditional authority of a president, was not in his eyes sufficient to 
wipe out his consideration of the island of San Domingo as a re- 
volted colony, who had attained to casual pre-eminence, under a 
chief of filibusters. Moreover, on the establishment of an European 
peace, a numerous army had become useless abroad which might 
be dangerous at home, and a war at San Domingo would find em- 
ployment for restless spirits and for that portion of the national force 
that was least to be trusted. Nor was it any part of the designs of 
the First Consul to allow a magnificent colony to slip out of the 
grasp of France to nourish in a maritime war the commerce of his 
rival : and there is little doubt but that the recovery of this very 
valuable island, in conjunction with Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
might by a wise and prudent policy at this time have occasioned 
the creation of a powerful state in the Antilles that might have re- 
stored to the French name and language a powerful counterpoise to 
the British influence in the West Indies. Bonaparte, however, 
never displayed a deep policy in his government, and, with an 
ostentatious and turgid proclamation, he now resolved reck- 
lessly to destroy, root and branch, this rising republic of French 
children. 

2. The Creole Army resist the Landing of it. 

Toussaint received the first intelligence of the formidable arma- 
ment that was about to darken the horizon of his country from an 
American trader, and said to his assembled ministers, with a melan- 
choly, not unmixed with dignity and eloquence : " Un enfant bien ne 
doit de la soumission et de Tobeissance h sa m^re ; mais dans le cas 
oil cette mere serait assez denaturee pour chercher la destruction de 
son enfant, il faut que celui-ci remette sa vengeance entre les mains 
de Dieu." He instantly repaired to Samana, to test by his own eyes 
the truth of the reports that had been conveyed to him, and when 
he saw the extent of the danger impending over him, and which he 
could not believe he had sufficient means to avert, and the utter 
want of war preparations to which his peace policy had reduced 
him, he gave himself up to despair, and cried : ** II faut mourir ! 
La France entiere vient a St-Dominique ! On Ta trompee ; elle 
vient pour se venger et asservir les noirs." 

It was necessary for the French to circumambulate the entire 
island, and Genersd Kervenseau, with 1000 men, was sent accord- 
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ingly to take possession of the city of San Domingo, and General 
Bondet, with another dmdon, to Port-au-Prince ; while General 
Rochambeaa was to take possession of Fort Dauphin, and the 
remainder, under the Governor- General Le Clerc, was to disembark 
at Cape Fran9ois, the capital of the colony. Rochambeau had with 
him 2500 men, and, having the shortest distance to go, was the first 
to land, which he did without opposition, in the Bay of Maneenike 
on the 3rd February. These invaders were completely successful, 
and were in possession of the whole of the forts by the close of the 
day. Before Toussaint could return to his capital the armament 
under Le Clerc arrived and summoned Fort Picolet, where the 
black General Christophe received the messenger, and sent back to 
inform the French General that he had no instructions, but that no 
disembarkation would be suffered until the return of Toussaint. An 
attempt made by the white inhabitants of the town to turn Christophe 
from his resolution did not succeed, excepting that he permitted 
ihem to send a deputation to Le Clerc on board the admiral's ship, 
to request him to defer hostile movements till the return of Tous- 
saint, and thus spare their property and their persons from iiigury ; 
but to this prayer the French General refused to listen. The 
descent of Rochambeau at Fort Dauphin, not far distant, raised 
all the blacks of the intervening plam, who immediately rallied 
around Christophe, who, having enjoined the inhabitants to quit 
their habitations, now opened fire upon the French fleet from Picolet 
with red-hot shot, and set fire to the town of Cape Francois on the 
night of 5th, — 6th, after which he prepared to abandon it, with the 
forts, and to march away into the interior. A French detachment 
sent to take possession of the town of Port-de-Paix, succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the fort of Monte St. Nicholas, but the black 
General Maurepas set fire to the town and marched away into the 
mountains. Bondet succeeded in averting a similar catastrophe to 
Port-au-Prince by his activity and courage ; but the negro General 
Dessalines came up to aid the defence, and tiien withdrew witli the 
black garrison to the banks of the Artibonite, and laying waste the 
district surrounding it with fire and sword. ** Thus the first strug- 
gles for Haytian independence were signalised by self-devotion to 
which patriotism offers but few examples ;" but the generous sacri- 
fice was wise as well as patriotic. Stores and provisions that might 
have furnished invaluable supplies to the French army were de- 
stroyed, and for the support of the troops recourse was necessarily 
had to the stock of salt meat and biscuit from the fleet instead of 
the fresh, food which was so desirable to men after a long voyage. 
This privation and the pestilential air of the region engendered 
by the deserted town and smoking ruins, soon told upon the soldiers, 
and proved in the end most fatal to the invading force. Indeed it 
was the germ of those disasters which at length decimated and 
destroyed the French army. 

In order to obtain a secure footing- in the island, copies of the 
proclamation of the First Consul were now widely disseminated, 
and previous to advancing into the country Le Clerc endeavoured 
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to negotiate with Tonssaint, with which view he now sent him a 
letter from Bonaparte, accompanying the proclamation, by the hands 
of M. Coisnon, tiie preceptor of Tonssaints two sons, who had been 
sent over to France for their education, and were now brought back 
with the offer that they should be restored to him. When Uie emis- 
sary, with the boys, reached Ennery, the residence of the sable chief, 
he was absent, but the preceptor availed himself of the delay thus oc- 
casioned to work upon the feelings of the mother. When Toussaint 
returned he met his children with rapture, and was for a moment 
shaken by the solicitations and tears of both wife and children ; but 
at length he recovered his firmness of spirits, and, taking the pre- 
ceptor into another apartment, he said to him, "Take back my 
children, since it must be so. I will be MthM to my country and 
my God." 

In opposition to the proclamation, the tenor <^ the last instruc- 
tions to the Captain-General to re-establish slavery had transpired, 
and all the blacks were forthwith animated with the most enthu- 
siastic spirit. Toussaint availed himself of it with great address, 
and resolved upon his plan of defence, which was, first, to disgust 
the white inhabitants with the invasion which was bringing ruin 
npon their vast and expensive plantations, and to concentrate the 
opposition of the coloured race into a mountain war, for which the 
country offered some peculiar advantages, especially against Euro- 
peans. 

3. The Creole Army is driven from the Towns, and 

TAKES TO THE BuSH. 

Commencing at Port-de-Paix, and running behind Cape Fran9ois, 
quite across the island to the city of San Domingo, is a wild tract 
of mountain land, called Lea Momes, corresponding to what is 
called " the bush " in British plantations. It contains rich savan- 
nahs, but for the most part they are covered with thick, luxuriant, 
and impassable primeval forests, which has obtained for the dis- 
trict from the French the appellation of Le Grand Chaos. The 
very Alps of Europe offers no such impassable mountains, for there 
the region of eternal snows, and the scarped and unfathomable fis- 
sures would scarcely check the keenest sportsman or the bravest 
and hardiest soldier ; but here an entanglement of a most stubborn 
class of climbing plants bars all access or passage. Serpents of the 
worst kind, and insects of peculiar bitter bite and sting, such as 
the marahunta, and the gallynippeVf and the mosquito, are enough to 
torment and almost kill the European soldier, while the Creole is 
either aware how to avoid and mitigate these evils, or encoonters 
them without serious danger. It was Toussaint's policy to avoid 
all open warfare with the French as much as possible, but to fill 
these wild regions with light troops which might harass the flanks 
BBd the communications of the enemy, an^ioWM^n ^^xQLd\mng the 
niid-day beats ; unexpectedly to suipTiae them. '^iVieii ^ent^ii^ «o, 
^tolerable thirst at the springs, or at t\i«a Te«^\iaA«^^\KS!BJ5k^e^ 
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and l^axorious shade, and then to disappear along familiar tracks, 
-while their enemy had to endure exhaustion by day and fatigue hy 
night, exposed to the most intolerable evils, equatorial storms and 
a sweating that rendered their clothes offensive, of which they 
should never be allowed a moment's leisure to dispossess themselves. 
Toussaint established head-quarters on his own especial property 
and plantation at Ennery, near la Ravine k Conlenore, at the 
actuid boundary of the old French and Spanish divisions of the island, 
which Christophe defended with his division, while Maurepas was 
on the side near the town called Le Gros Home, and Dessalines in 
the neighbourhood of La Croix des Bosquets, in the mountains 
south of the Artibonite. 

At length the whole of the French armament had arrived on the 
island, and the Captain-General, Le Clerc, found himself at the head 
of 15,000 combatants. He determined on a concentric attack of the 
positions assumed by the Creole army on the 1 7th, and to drive 
them into a comer near Les Gonaves. Desfoumaux was ordered 
to advance against Maurepas, from Le Limb€ to Plaisance, which 
latter port was surrendered to him by the negro Dumesnil, with 500 
men. Hardy, with whom marched the General-in-chief, moved 
from Le Cap up the Grande Ravine. Rochambeau was called 
forward from Fort Dauphin to move to the edge of the Momes at 
St Raphael ; while Bondet, coming up on the other side, was to 
invade by Mirebalais the great valley of the Artibonite. Maurepas 
pushed back the enemy on the side of Porte-de-Paix, in which he 
held confined the detachment of Humbert Rochambeau arrived at 
his destination with little opposition, and, uniting with Desfour- 
neaux, came up to Hardy and Le Clerc just in time to force 
Christophe out of the strong port of Marmalade, and drive him 
down to Les Gonaives, by La Coupe-^-Pintade. Bondet, at Port- 
au-Prince, had succeeded in winning over to the French cause the 
negro General Laplume, who commanded the southern department 
of Les Cayes ; and also by the display of a 74-gun ship in the roads, 
in overcoming the loyalty of Domage, who commanded at Jeremie, 
in the same quarter. Thus secured in his rear, Bondet ttdvanced 
against Dessalines, who, having burned Leognane, had withdrawn 
with his guns and ammunition to an inaccessible post called Le 
Cabaut Carde, near Jaemel. The defection of Laplume and Domage 
obliged him now to repair in great haste to the Montague des Grands 
Bois. General Le Clerc heard, on the 24th, that Maurepas had 
defeated Humbert, and immediately despatched Hardy, with 1500 
men, to unite with Debelle to release him out of Le Port-de^Paix ; 
but this movement was rendered unnecessary, for on the 28th, as 
the troops were about to move forward, the negro General, who had 
been tampered with and deceived, agreed to lay down his arms, 
with 2000 men, and to accept the conditions of the French pro- 
clamation. Bondet had been ordered up to ViC^ GiotvaxN<sfe^\ivsX. ^swv 
arriving at St Marc, be found he had "been «.ii\\<iv$^\.^^ Vj^'aasa-r^ 
I/nes, who with bis own hand set ftre to t\ie tjo^xi, «cl^ \:\^ «%»s«^'^ 
being foUowed by his officers, every liouse aadi ^\a»Xa^o^^^ ^vh«^ 
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oyer to the flames, and the white inhabitants carried away by the 
black soldiers into the Homes mountains. Leaving the French 
soldiers to the astonishment that this sadden conflagration occa- 
sioned them, Dessalines determined to take advantage of the 
absence of Bondet from Port-au-Prince, to fall upon that town, 
but about 600 men had remained there in garrison, under the 
protection of a squadron of ships, commanded by Latonche, who 
held the Creole's force in check until Bondet himself returned to 
the town. 



4. Battle of Les Verettes. 

The French had not yet encountered Toussaint in person : they 
were now to meet him in position. He was posted in the Cahos, the 
approach to which from the side of Les Verettes was defended by a 
fort erected by the English during their occupation of the island, 
and called Crete-a-Pierrot. He had collected, in a remarkably strong 
position at the Ravine a Coulenore, 1500 grenadiers, besides 1200 
other infantry and 400 horse, with whom w^e about 2000 votun- 
teer riflemen, who were stationed on every eminence of vantage in 
the forest ; and he had the advice and assistance of Christophe in 
resisting this attack. Le Clerc, being now disembarrassed of the 
division of Maurepas, determined to attack the forces under Tons- 
saint, and he made the following dispositions on the 2nd of March : 
— Rochambeau was to advance into the Homes up the course of the 
little river Ester to Fond. Debelle was to march upon Les Verettes 
and the fort, and Hardy on Coupe a I'lnde. Desfoumeaux was in 
reserve at Plaisance, lest the indefatigable Dessalines should ap- 
pear to threaten Le Canes ; but that redoubtable black came across 
the path of Debelle, who charged them under the very fire of the 
Cr^te-a-Pierrot, when that General and Devaux, with about 200 
men, were struck down by the grape and musketry that were opened 
upon them. Toussaint came up during the action, and greatly en- 
couraged his men in this encounter. In the mean time Hardy and 
Rochambeau continued their march on Les Verettes, and were 
joined there by the division of Bondet on the 9th. They found 
here a horrid spectacle. 1200 bodies of whites of both sexes were 
weltering in their blood, and infecting the air with their already 
putrifying cai cases. This spot became subsequently to be called Le 
Champ de Carnage. Toussaint L'Ouverture had now taken reftige 
in the fort above, known as the " Crete-k- Pierrot," where he had 
collected all that still remained to him of his broken forces. This 
work was quite beyond a coup-de-main. It was reviti^ having a 
ditch 12 feet wide and 15 deep, beyond which was a palisade of 
hard wood and an abattis of the thorns and briers of these tropical 
woods. Le Clerc, on the 1 1th, having with him Bondet and Dugua, 
attempted to escalade the fort, without -wakm^ lot Hardy and 
Hocbambeau. The blacks, on the approaick oi iStie '^T«w^,«^«stawl 
amidst the precipices and covers of tiie TiveT'a^i«aiV,ttom^\as2fiL 
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fhej kept up a deadly fire, while the grape from the fort struck 
down Bondet, Dugoa, and Le Clerc himself, with 400 men. 

5. SlEOE AND CaFTUBE OF Cr^TE-I-PiERBOT. 

The General-in-chief now saw that he could only hope to get 
possession of Crete-^-Pierrot by a regular siege, and accordingly 
withdrew with his head-quarters and Dugua's division to St. Marc 
to make preparations for it. Toussaint in the meantime turned his 
forces against Desfoumeaux, but failing in this, he took post at Le 
Dondon, to cut off the communications of the French in the north 
and west of the island. The French generals now on their side 
gaye a loose to cruelties : 600 blacks were shot and bayonetted by 
order of Hardy. Similar slaughter was perpetrated at Fort Tria- 
non by Genend D'Henin, and Salias, with a strong division, having 
surprised a small negro camp, put all to deatb. Rochambeau 
penetrated into the Cahos by the left bank of the Cabeuil, and 
carried fire and sword through the district as he marched. In 
more than one encounter Dessalines met the French detachments, 
and routed and pursued them with heavy vengeance. On the 21st, 
however, the requisite artillery came up to the French, for the 
seige of the Cr^te, and Rochambeau and Hardy at once invested 
the fort, but not before Dessalines had thrown his division into it. 
The batteries were raised and armed on the 22nd, and opened fire 
on the 2drd, when they soon silenced a small redoubt that had been 
constructed to aid the defence. Rochambeau, with a haughty con- 
tempt for the blacks, attempted to carry this by assault, but was 
driven back with the loss of 300 men. Dessalines, however, deem- 
ing the place no longer tenable, made a sortie f]X)m the fort by an 
ui^own pathway, and succeeded in joining his chief in the Homes, 
but he left the command of CrSte-^- Pierrot to one Lamartini^re, a 
bold brave man, who had 1300 or 1400 men with him. By the 
night of the 24th, however, the fire of the French batteries was so 
destructive that this remnant also attempted to break through the 
beleaguering force; but the besiegers were now more on their 
guard, and hemmed in and massacred without mercy the greater 
portion of the negro troops, though some of the garrison were 
successful in opening a passage for themselves, and the French 
then took possession of the fort with 15 heavy guns, but 
with a loss of 1500 men. During the siege, and after it had 
terminated, Toussaint was active in making continual descents 
upon the French from his fastnesses in the mountains, and, uniting 
with Christophe, even menaced the capital of Le Cap. General 
Boyer, who commanded in that town, was thrown into utter con- 
sternation by this advance of the black army, and had the ships 
hauled on shore to play upon the advancing troops with their 
broadsides, while some batteries were \iaSl\Vy et^^iXs^ wv '^^ ««s^ 
TODnding heights } but the division of H.«kX^7 arcvi«i^\»\iN&^\s^V=?^ 
at this Juncture, and Toussaint withdrew in \i»a\» ^^ ^\a52G»« ^^ 
CJerc now received fresh reinforcemenla irom^\aa^ti%>svaX^'^'^' 
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theless, sorrounded as he was by devastation and ruins, with his 
troops depressed by fatigue and privations, and witJi an empty ohest, 
he thought it best to try the path of conciliation, and on the 25th of 
April issued a new proclamation, couched in designed, insidious and 
equivocal terms, as to the freedom that was to be granted to the 
slaves ; but nevertheless it fell so acceptably on the ears of the half- 
civilised leaders, who already, by their sad experience, despaired 
of success against the courage and tactics of European troops, that 
Christophe was the first to avail himself of the proclamation, and 
made terms for himself, but not altogether forgetful of his leader 
and friend, Toussaint; DessaKnes followed his example; and Tons- 
saint subsequently, availing himself of the medium of a General 
Sabes, who was in his hands a prisoner, made his submission on 
condition of being permitted to retire into private life. 

By the beginning of May the French were in quiet possession of 
St. Domingo. The pacification was rendered complete by the good 
.faith of the negro chiefs, who rivalled each other in deeds testi- 
fying the reality of their submission, and by zealously perfonning all 
the duties required of them. They readily came in with their arms, 
to the extent of many thousand stand. But at the moment when Le 
Clerc offered this pont d^or to the leaders of the insurrection against 
them, he had lost near 5000 men in fight, while he had almost an 
equal number in hospital, so that of the 23,000 who had landed, 
there were not above 15,000 now efficient, with which to maintain 
the entire island. At this time he received an urgent appeal from 
General Richepanse, who had been sent from France at the same 
time with himself, with the task to reduce the island of Guadalonpe 
to submission, for a reinforcement to aid this object. The Captain- 
General did not dare still further to diminish his forces, but sent 
him General Bondet, who had been formerly governor of that 
colony, and who might therefore possess some influence over the 
population. 

But a more fearful enemy than man arose against the invaders of 
EUspaniola. As the heats advanced, dysenteries broke out among 
the troops, which shortly turned into yellow fever, which as the 
weather increased, in the months of May, June, and July, assumed 
a height that it had never been known to reach before among 
Europeans. The soldiers fell before it like leaves before the wind, 
and in a short time Hardy, Debelle, and Ledoyer became victims to 
it. The appearance of this dreadful scourge at such a moment could 
not but be hailed by the vanquished Creoles as something auspi- 
cious for their cause, and the Captain-General, suspicious of tibe 
hidden thought of the imfortunate islanders, deemed every assem- 
blage of them a firesh insurrection, for he had heard from some of 
his spies that they were looking forward to the climax of the heats 
of the month of August to rid them altogether of their oppressiura. 
There was a great hospital at the Cap called La Providence, and 
/a an intercepted letter from Toussaint to ainen^ \\.^«& «a»Qicted 
tbBt there was this passage, " that Providence "Via^ cosaft \o ^^ «Qi»- 
^»war of the blacks." This ambiguous ex-preasioTi ^«a Vii\«t^T«^*A, 
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and was probably intended to express, that he viewed with satis- 
Action the progress of the epidemic. 

6. ToUSSAINT L'OOTEBTUBE 18 SEIZED AMD SENT TO FbANCE — 

The&e he dies — His Muitabt Character. 

Le Clerc had received instructions from Bonaparte to send to 
Europe the chief leaders of the revolt, which the Captain-General 
had only hesitated to obey for fear of exciting a new rebellion ; 
but now he was advised to act upon this important letter, and to 
seize and send to France Toussaint I'Ouverture. In the dead 
of the night the French man-of-war ** L*Hero8," with the frigate 
''Creole," anchored off Gonaives, and General Brunet, accom- 
panied by Ferrari as A.D.C. of Le Clerc, surrounded the residence 
of the negro chief at Ennery, and summoned him to accompany 
them without an instant*s delay. Resistance would have been 
unavailing ; but he implored this one favour, that his wife, who 
was feeble, and his children, who were too young to do mis- 
chief, might be suffered to remain at home. His pleading was 
refused. All the family were dragged on board the frigate, which 
immediately put to sea. Toussaint as soon as he arrived on 
the French shores was committed prisoner to the castle of Joux, in 
the Jura mountains, and subsequently to Besan9on, where he died 
on the 27th April, 1803. His family, who were not permitted to 
have any intercourse with him during the voyage, were separated 
from the unfortunate man after one brief interview, on their arrival, 
on the deck of the ship at Brest, and were then transported to 
Bayonne, leaving their subsequent fate a matter of fatal uncertainty. 

Toussaint I'Ouverture was no ordinary man; gifted with rare 
intelligence, profound dissimulation, boundless ambition, and 
heroic firmness, he was the greatest, after Hannibal, of African 
heroes, and fitted to become at once the Numa and the Romulus of 
the sable republic in the West He was bom about 1743 upon a 
plantation named Breda, belonging to the Count de Noe, at no 
great distance from Cape Fran9ois. The regularity of his early 
conduct attracted the notice of one M. Bayon, the manager, who 
took him from the field into his domestic service. In the leisure 
this afforded him he learned to read and write, and, possessing good 
talents, his reading became extensive, and his ideas proportionably 
enlarged. He was at length made superintendent, in which office 
he acquired great influence over the negroes under him, and soon 
a considerable ascendency over the neighbouring population, so 
that when the first insurrection broke out in 1791, he was eagerly 
solicited to join the leaders. He remained faithful, however, to hiiB 
master, till Bayon fled, which he could not ha^e done in safety, but 
by the aid of Toussaint, who saw him on sbi^-bc«sd, «»?^^Vv^^ \&sss. 
with supplies sufficient for his iimne^«Aft TJi"Kav\»si«SkR^>"M5A. ^ofen 
sequentljr, when his benefactor settled at 'B«\XMaOT^,V^ «s«a^ «^«ri 
opportunity to make him remittaacea. liv \1^^, o^ ^'i «5^t^'«s»»r» 
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of the proclamatioii declariDg all the slayes free, Toussaint joined 
General Laveaux, the French general, by whom he was made gene- 
ral of division, and in this character he brought back to French 
dominion the whole of the northern part of the island. In the 
civil war which was subsequently excited by the mulattoes, Tous- 
saint espoused the European cause. In 1801 all the Spanish por- 
tion of the island was brought under his authority, and he received 
Ax)m that government the rank of General and oUier honours. By 
these means he became the undisputed governor of the whole island, 
and under his strict but upright sway, the commerce and agricul- 
ture of St. Domingo began to revive. Imitating the feudal policy, 
he distributed the estates that had been abandoned by the white 
planters, among his military followers. No vestige of slavery was 
permitted to remain, but industry was enjoined for the general good, 
and brought under the cognisance of courts-martial, the only law 
tribunals that, a^r the revolution, remained in the land. He next 
promulgated a constitution, which invested him for five years with 
the whole executive power as a legally constituted Governor-gene- 
ral. In this capacity the French invasion of the island obliged him 
to its defence, which he executed with great judgment and bravery, 
till he was basely surprised and carried away to France. The per- 
son of Toussaint was manly ; he was above the middle size, with a 
penetrating eye, a striking countenance, and with manners alike 
calculated to conciliate affection, or conmiand respect. He was of 
active habits, an excellent horseman, could well endure fatigue, 
slept little, and indulged still less in the pleasures of the table. He 
had an acute understanding, a strong memory, and indefatigable 
industry in every object. He committed no act of tyranny in his 
public character, and never gratified personal revenge. He de- 
tested all kinds of perfidy, and even his enemies were compelled to 
acknowledge that he always kept his word religiously sacred. He 
cultivated the confidence of the whites, whom he sought to elevate 
to the condition of an aristocracy, while he strove to give the blacks 
the example of his own religious observances, which he preached 
to them himself from the pulpit with a stirring eloquence that 
charmed them. One day, desirous of rousing them to a confidence 
in their own power of maintaining their liberty, he took a glass into 
which he cast some seeds of black maize with a few grains of white, 
which when he shook the glass disappeared in the mass. " Voila 
ce que sont les blancs au milieu de vous,*' is the application he 
made of this to his audience. If ever there was a true and disin- 
terested patriot, Toussaint was that character. He had been no rebel 
to the constituted authorities, who availed himself of the crimes of 
others, or perpetrated them himself, to attain to supreme authority. 
He had resort to neither trick nor treachery, to outstrip his col- 
leagues in the chase. When the French and Spanish flags were 
struck in Hispaniola, he employed tiie ascendency he had obtained 
through his character, to reconcile intestine disorders, and when he 
was constitutionally installed in the place of supreme authority, he 
sought to improye the condition of ^e people, and to establish fiee 
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institatioiis for the benefit of all classes. He was a good man, of 
unalterable patience and mildness. The regularity of his inviol- 
able attachment and fidelity to one woman (so unlike the negroes' 
habits), was manifest from his earliest days, and his separation 
from his wife on the frigate's deck at Brest, was so heartbreaking, 
as to raise tears, and excite compassion in the breasts of the very 
sailors. 

7. Death of the Captain-Gembbal Le Clebc. 

After the departure of Tonssaint from St Domingo, the goyem- 
ment of Le Clerc became more despotic and severe, day by day, to 
the blacks. The grossest injustice, broken faith and cruelty, was 
shown them. The chiefs, on the most iriyolous pretexts, or on no 
pretence at all, were arrested and sent to prison. The Creole Gene- 
ral, Maurepas, was treacherously invited to the capital, and then 
seized. As his captors were proceeding to tie cannon-balls to his 
feet, and to cast him into the sea, he broke from them, exclaiming, 
** Robbers, it is my property that you want — you shall not have the 
honour of drowning me." He plunged into the waves, and the 
French Governor's cruel myrmidons precipitated his wife and chil- 
dren after him. The body of Maurepas, mutilated by a shark, was 
washed ashore in sight of Christophe, his brother-in-law. In the 
month of August news reached San Domingo that Guadaloupe had 
been reconquered by the French General Richepanse, and that 
slavery was re-established in the colony by the authority of the 
conqueror. This was the ounce that broke the mule's back. The 
discontent at once broke forth from the enraged Haytians, and the 
situation of the Captain-General became desperate ; 10 generals and 
12,000 men had iJready succumbed to the epidemic. The negro 
chiefs rebelled on every side. Belaio, nephew of Toussaint, was 
the first. He was seized by the instrumentality of Dessalines, taken, 
and shot Clenaux, his fHend, raised the standard of insurrection 
on the 13th September. Petion followed his example, and nearly 
seized the capital on the 16th, but that they failed to obtain posses- 
sion of Fort Icantot A band of negroes got possession of Port-de- 
Paix, where they captured an immense magazine of powder and 
stores in Fort Dampierre. The successful blacks made no prisoners, 
and this created such a prejudice against them in the eyes of the 
French marine, that, fearfiLl lest the negroes in their service should 
arise against the crews of the ships decimated by the epidemic, the 
admirsd ordered 1200 of the black sailors to be thrown into the sea, 
and inhumanly drowned. Others were sent out to sea for the pur- 
pose of being drowned, which was pleasantly called d^porier en 
mer. 

These noyades increased the animosity against the whites, and 
horrors were now perpetrated against them by way of reprisal, that 
make the heart shudder. Christophe and Paul Louverture were al- 
ready in the field, and the French leaders were obliged to concen- 
trate themselves in the towns at Fort Dauphin, Sainl Maxv^^l^^stvr 
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of PoiDte-i^Pitze, p}fc«d oo boaid a Danish diip, and sent awaj 
frcnn the coloo j. The news of this astoandiiig proceeding readied 
France at the period of the peace, and a conjoint armament was 
forthwith prepared of 3 ^ips of the line and 3 frigates, under Rear- 
Admiral Bonnet, with a land force of 3500 men nnder die fiunoos 
General Richcpanse, which quitted Brest on the 5th of April, and 
disembarked on the island at Le Goiier on the 7th of 3(hj. To 
the surprise of the General, Pelage immediately sabmitled, and came 
in person to wait upon him on his landing. A negro chief named 
Ignace refused, however, to give up the Fort de la Victoire, and a 
detachment was sent to take it; hat the black troops evacnated die 
fort without terms, and took refuge in Les Homes with a view of 
crossing to the Basse-Terre. Richepanse accordingly proceeded by 
water to that island, with 2000 men, to take possesidon of it, while 
General Seriziat was left to guard Pointe-a-Pitre and Grande- 
Terre. The troops could not be disembarked before the 20th at 
the harbour of the capital, in consequence of the opposition they ex- 
perienced, when General Gobert effected a disembarkation at the 
mouth of the little river Duplesis. It was at this period that Riche- 
panse despatched to Le Clerc the request for a reinforceinent, which 
nas been mentioned. The black troops showed a good countenance 
under the command of a mulatto chief of the name of Delgresse, 
formerly an aide-de-camp to Admiral La Crosse, and bad taken up 
s poBt behind the Rividre des P^res, which they fortified. On the 
^J^ the French attacked this positioii, and droN« ita defenders out 
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of it and into the town of Basse-Terre, into which Gohert penetrated, 
but the rebels threw themselves into Fort St Charles. Richepanse, 
therefore, found himself obliged to proceed by a siSge en regie of this 
fort, and with this view opened his trenches on the 25th, and called 
Seriziat from the other island np to his aid, with all ihe guns he 
could collect there, so that on the 27th the batteries opened against 
St Charles with a considerable force of heayy artillery. On the 
28th the rebels made a sortie with a view of destroying the French 
batteries, but were driven back with the loss of 200 men, including 
tiie commanding officer. The guns of the fort replied with spirit 
till the 2nd of June, by which time the besiegers had succeeded in 
almost burying the besieged under the debris of the rampart, when 
Delgresse, that same night, succeeded in evacuating the fort and in 
escaping into Les Momes with his garrison. With singular auda- 
city, he marched away to the Riviere Sal6e, which divides the 
islands, and menaced the garrison of Pointe-^-Pitre. Pelage was 
sent off by the Captain-General to encourage the defence of that 
post, and succeeded in obliging his rebel countrymen to take refuge 
in an unfinished work left there by the English, and called Fort Bain- 
bridge. As soon as General Gobert could get up, they were attacked 
there, when after a cannonade of some hours the redoubt was forced, 
and about 1000 of the defenders put to the sword, amongst whom 
Ignace perished. Richepanse then proceeded on the 8th to storm the 
strong position still occupied by the forces of Delgresse at Matoubas, 
who fled for shelter to die house of Anglement, where they blew 
themselves up with their chief to the number of 300. These bloody 
catastrophes extinguished the revolt in the island, but they were 
followed by unpardonable and insane severity which the ex- 
Governor La Crosse (who now resumed authority) thought fit to 
order against the remaining insurgents. Not even Pelage escaped, 
who had served the French from the day of disembarkation with 
fidelity and bravery. With many others he was cast into prison, 
but after a confinement of nearly a year and a half he was at length 
released and sent to Europe. He was subsequently given a com- 
mand in the French armies, and served with them in Spain, where 
he died of wounds received at the battle of Vittoria. La Crosse, 
however, allowed but few others to escape ; some were burned to 
death ; 1200 were drowned ; and some were confined in iron cages, 
until the same plague that decimated the troops in St Domingo 
came upon the French army in Guadaloupe, and amongst the first 
victims of which was the distinguished General who had re- 
covered the colony, and who here terminated his brilliant and 
heroic career. 

9. Death and Militabt Characteb of General Richepanse. 

The death of Richepanse on the 3rd of September excited as 
much grief throughout France as it had caused in the colony. He 
was bom at Metz in 1770. By an absurd custom of the old French 
army in the Royalist times, he was admitted at 5 years of a^i^ in^ 
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the cavalry regiment of Corti, as tnfcad de troupe. He continaed, 
as it would appear, in that capacity until the Revolation broke out, 
when he had attained to the rank of marichal de logis en chef, and 
when he must have reached his 2l8t year. Soon afterwards he 
became sous-lieutenant in a regiment of light cavalry, and rapidly 
rose to the rank of chef d'escadron. At the passage of the Sieg 
near Altenkirchen in 1796, he distinguished himself so much, that 
he was made a brigadier on the field. Both he and General 
D'Hautpoul were here wounded, but the latter having been obliged 
to quit the field, Kleber gave the command of the entire division 
of cavalry to Richepanse. In the following year he had the com- 
mand of the same arm under Hoche. He next served in the army 
of Italy, and was present at the battle of Novi, where for his bravery 
and conduct he was made General of Division. On the renewal of 
the war against Austria in 1800, he served in the army of the 
Rhine under Moreau, and distinguished himself at Engen and 
Moeskirch ; and at the celebrated battle of Hohenlinden the Genoiil- 
in-Chief named him in his despatches as evincing "autant d'audtice 
que d'inteUigence" Indeed he was admitted by Moreau himself to 
have largely contributed to the victory. After the peace of 1802 
he was sent by the First Consul in charge of the expedition to 
Guadaloupe, and, after restoring the colony to the rule of die mother* 
country, fell a victim to the yellow fever at the age of 37 years. 
Richepanse was respected and regretted by the whole French army 
as one of their very best leaders of cavalry, but his premature death 
prevented his ever attaining to an equal prominence with many 
of his companions in aims. 

10. Insubrections in the British Islands of Tobago and 

Dominica quelled. 

The island of Tobago was to be restored to France by the provi- 
sions of the peace of Amiens, but an insurrection was on the point 
of breaking out in the island on the night of Christmas 1801, which 
was discovered and rendered abortive by the vigilance and ingenuity 
of Brigadier-General Carmichael, who having seized 30 of the ring- 
leaders ordered one of them to be hanged, and directed that the body 
should be 30 times lowered and re-elevated, a signal gun being fired 
at each elevation. The insurgents, who witnessed the execution 
from a distance, were thus led to believe that one of their chiefs had 
perished at each signal gun, and supposing themselves accordingly 
to be now left altogether without leaders, they surrendered, and 
returned to their plantations in the first days of January. But when 
the colonists found that by the terms of &e treaty of peace they 
were really to be restored to France, they became exceedingly dis- 
turbed at being delivered up to what they regarded as a foreign 
power ; however, before they could evince their discontent, a re- 
newal of hostilities had taken place, and they continued, and still 
remain, under British protection. 
I>ominicsL had been originally a French colony, but had been 
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ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and had evinced her loyalty by 
repelling the attempts of the French, nnder Victor Hngues, to shake 
it in 1795 ; bat on the 9ih of April, 1802, an insurrection broke 
out, which excited most serious alarm throughout this island and 
eyen the a^oining colonies. The whole of the 8th West-India 
regiment of negroes stationed at Prince Rupert's Bay, irritated by a 
false and wicked report that they were to be sold as slaves, mu- 
tinied and murdered all iheir officers except two. Tidings of this 
catastrophe were conveyed to Roseau, the capital of the island, on 
the following day, and the Governor, Colonel Cockrane Johnstone, 
instantly coUected all the militia and regulars who were at hand, 
and despatched them by sea to the spot, while he himself followed 
and reached the bay on the 11th. He found the troops he had sent 
were already united with the marines of the ships that conveyed 
them, and in actual conflict with the mutineers, who had been com- 
pelled to retire within the fort they had taken possession of. A 
parley had also been entered into, in which they alleged their 
grievances to be deficiency of food, having been mulcted of their 
pay by their officers, and having been ordered to drain a morass, 
which they deemed the business of the slaves. When the Governor 
came up to them with 500 men to receive their submission, he found 
them drawn up as on parade, wi& their two surviving officers in front. 
Upon being ordered to ground arms they refused, and prepared to 
resist : a heavy fire was accordingly poured in upon them, and a 
furious but brief conflict ensued. The revolters were soon broken 
and took to flight in all directions. Some threw themselves head- 
long over the precipitous rocks, and a few escaped into the woods 
and mountains. In half an hour the contest terminated, the mu- 
tineers having exhausted all the little ammunition they had; 60 
were killed and 370 captured, while on the part of the whites there 
were but 4 slain and 24 wounded. Sevend of the most criminal 
were tried and executed. The officer in charge of the powder 
magazine in Portsmouth, on the breaking out of the mutiny, re- 
paired to his post, but was shot through Ihie thigh and stomach on 
his way. A benevolent negress took him up and housed him, and 
he lay concealed in her hut for 3 days and nights, with the keys of 
the magazine under him, expecting every moment to be seized and 
murdered, but with his loaded pistols by his side to defend his 
chaige with his life. He was not, however, exposed to this alterna- 
tive. 



11. Mahbatta War in India — Battlb of Poonah. 

The vigorous administration of Lord Wellesley had given to the 
British Empire in India a degree of consistency, both geographical 
and politicsd, which it had never previously attained. Nearly the 
whole of the sea-coast, both on the side of Malabar and that of 
Coromandel, was now overawed by the British fleets; but the 
fabric of the Company's power, though. ajdN«ii.cii(i'^ ts^Vs^ \s^ ^:^sc&- 
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pletion, was not yet consolidated. The Mahrattas, in the very 
vitals of the body politic, persisted in maintaining a haughty inde- 
pendence ; but Lord Wellesley was neither ignorant nor regardless 
of the danger that resulted from this state of &ings. The Peishwah 
still reign^ in the Deccan, having his capital at Poonah. Scindiah 
had conquered almost all the dominions of the Mogul Emperor, and 
Delhi and Agra were in his power, Shah Allum being a prisoner 
kept by him in close confinement. Holkar was the most powerful 
of the Mahratta confederation after Scindiah ; he resided and held 
durbar at Indore. The rivalry of these two last-named Mahratta 
chiefs had burst out into open war, in consequence of disagreements 
arising out of a disputed succession, as long ago as the death of 
Mnlhar-Rao in 1797, and a battle was fought between them in the 
vicinity of Indore on the 14th of October, 1801, which had ended 
in the defeat of Holkar and the capture of all his artillery and bag- 
gage. The Peishwah was completely under the influence of Scindiah, 
so that the whole of the Mahratta power was in his hands ; never- 
theless the Governor-General had invited the former to co-operate 
with him in his war against Tippoo, and had even proposed to 
bestow upon him a portion of the territory which had fallen to the 
British after the conquest of Mysore. This he had reftised, and he 
had taken arms on the side of Scindiah in the war with Holkar, who, 
recovering from his defeat, was, on the 23rd of October in this year, 
at the very gates of Poonah. Under this danger, the British resident 
in that capital had made renewed approaches for a better under- 
standing between the Peishwah and the Governor- GeneraL But at 
the same time the governments of Madras and Bombay were ordered 
to have troops in readiness for the eventual support of thePeishwah's 
government; for though that Prince had most politely received 
Colonel Collins, the officer who had been sent to sound him, he 
most carefully avoided soliciting the British aid, which that emissary 
was instructeid not to offer unless requested. As soon, however, as 
it became apparent that he could only preserve his capital by 
force of arms, he made proposals to the British resident which 
were accepted. On the 25th Uie expected battle took place between 
Holkar and Scindiah confederated with the Peishwah. The battle, 
which had commenced at half-past 9 in the morning, ended about 
midday, when victory rested with Holkar, who entered Poonah, 
and the Peishwah fled to the fort of Singghur ; but not deeming him- 
self in safety there, he soon after placed himself under the protec- 
tion of the British, and was conveyed on shipboard to Bassein, 
where he arrived on the 16th of December, attended by a small 
escort of about 130 followers. Thither Colonel Close, the resident 
at Poonah, promptly repaired after him, and on the last day of the 
year concluded a treaty with the fugitive prince, by which he con- 
sented to accept the military defence of his states from an English 
army, and to exclude from his service all other Europeans ; in fine 
he placed himself in a state of dependence strictly analogous to 
iiiAt to which the Nizam had already been reduced. 
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12. Imtbstine War m Switzeblani>— French Troops 

ENTER IT. 

The neighbonrhood of France was as prejadicial to the Helvetic 
Republic as to the thrones of emperors and kings. The happy 
Yalleys of that land had for some years been exposed to all the ac- 
cmnolated evils of war, and now while peace reigned elsewhere there 
was no peace for Switzerland. The banefnl influence of 4galiU had 
been introdaced at the French Revolution into &e old confederacy, 
and was now to be followed by the curse of French /raterntY^, to 
accomplish the ruin of the country. 

Matters were brought to this crisis by a vote of an assembly that 
met at Berne on the 1st of August, 1801. The aristocratic party 
had recourse to a coup d'etat, which on the 28th of October gave 
full power to Doldu and Savary, the two leading members of the 
ancient executive council, to revive that authority. By their means 
a revolution was effected which placed the government in the hands 
of Aloys Reding, a man of an energetic and ardent character, who 
forthwith repaired to Paris to solicit the good offices of Bonaparte : 
but the First Consul not being satisfied, a counter-revolution was 
accomplished on the 17th of February this year, and Reding was 
displaced at the head of affairs by a Landamman appointed for 9 
years. About July the French army was called away from the 
country at the peace, and, the influence of the Canton of Bemeberg 
thus weakened, the Forest Cantons sought to withdraw from the 
Helvetic confederacy, and renew the league of the Waldstatten : 
but Berne replied to ^is attempt by a proclamation maintaining in 
force the unity of the confederation, and both parties now openly 
prepared for a struggle. On the 28th of August hostilities com- 
menced in the Forest Cantons by an attack upon the troops of the 
Helvetic Republic posted near the fort of Mount Pilatus, who were 
repulsed in an attempt to penetrate into the Canton of Unterwalden. 
Creneral Andermett was next sent to bombard Zurich, which had 
joined the Forest Cantons. But the peasants collected in force 
under their old leaders Watteville and Erlach, and advanced 
against Berne, which was obliged to call in General Andermett's 
army to its own defence. Meanwhile Reding convoked a diet, 
which assembled at Schweitz on the 27th of September, and by a 
resolution raised an armed force of 20,000 men for an organised 
resistance. In the midst of hostilities General Rapp, one of Bona- 
parte's aides-de-camp, arrived at Lausanne on the 4th of October, 
with a proclamation from the First Consul, arrogantly declaring 
that he made himself mediator of their differences, and he forthwith 
despatched Ney with a force of 20,000 men to convince them that 
his power was equal to his declarations. This General immediately 
occupied without resistance Soleure, Zurich, and Berne ; and ftirther 
advanced into the interior as far as St Gall, Glarus, and Schweitz. 
Aloys Reding was seized by the French at the latter place, and 
sent QBder a strong guard to Zurich, whonce he was transfetced^ 
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prisoner to the Castle of Chillon on the Lake of Geneva. A diet 
of 56 deputies were summoned to meet at Paris, who on the 19th of 
February, 1803, under an influence which they had no power to re- 
sist, settled the future condition of the Helvetic Republic. 

13. Establishment or the Legion of Honoub in France. 

This year is remarkable in military annals as the epoch at which 
the military order of the Legion of Honour was established in 
France. It was probably intended by Bonaparte as the first step 
towards the re-establishment of nobility ; at least it was so con- 
sidered by the Council of State, before whom he opened the pro- 
position in 1801, and who so stoutly resisted it that it was only 
carried by 236 voices against 158. The decree for establishing it 
was published on the 15th of May, 1802, but it was not fully com- 
posed until the following year. The members of it were to be 
nominated from all citizens who had distinguished themselves 
either in the military service or by their knowledge or talents in 
civil life, including eminence in the administration of justice. 
The Legion of Honour gradually extended itself^ and soon em- 
braced 600 persons of the greatest eminence in every department, 
civil and nulitary. It has been in a high degree popular, both 
under the Imperial and Royal governments of Fiunce ; for it is not 
limited to the higher caste of society, but affords the gratification 
of a distinction to the humblest of those citizens who are deemed 
worthy to receive it The inauguration of the new order took 
place with extraordinary magnificence on the I9th of July in the 
church of the H6tel des Invalides, in the presence of the First 
Consul and all the great functionaries of the Republic. 



14. Bonaparte declared First Consul for life. 

On the 2nd of August, this year, a decree of the Council of State 
conferred the dignity of Consul for life on General Bonaparte, toge- 
ther with greatly increased powers. He might present the names 
of the two other Consuls to the Senate at his own option, and appoint 
at his own pleasure 40 out of the 120 who composed the Senate. He 
might name his own successor, might make peace and war, ratify 
treaties, grant pardons, &c. He also was allowed a civil list of 
6,000,000 francs to support the high dignity in which he was 
now established. In September the kingdom of Piedmont was by 
a Senatus-Consultum formally annexed to France, and Turin con- 
stituted one of the provincial cities of the French Republic. '' The 
Valais, an integral part of Switzerland, but of great importance in 
a military point of view to France, as commanding the direct road 
into Italy, was on the 2nd of July erected into a separate republic ; 
in other words, was also annexed to France. One object of detach- 
ing this inconsiderable state from the Helvetic confederacy was 
soon apparent; for French and Italian engineers were soon set to 
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work on both sides of the mountains to form that magnificent road 
across the Simplon, which leads from the ragged banks of the 
Rhone to the smiling shores of the Lago Maggiore." The Alps, 
traversed by this and other splendid roads, might be said to be by 
their means abolished as a limit to French ambition and conquest. 

15. War between the United States and the Barbart 

Powers. 

Although the year 1802 was a period of peace to Europe, a mis- 
understanding arose in the other quarters of the globe between the 
United States of America and the Barbary States in Africa. It 
had been the ancient custom of the Christian powers to pay a tribute, 
either in specie or kind, to the regencies of Algiers, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, in order to induce them to abstain from molesting the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. The young American Republic fol- 
lowed the custom, and paid as much as 100,000 or 150,000 dollars 
annually as its quota. In October 1800, however, when the United 
States frigate " Washington," 32, was at anchor in the road of Algiers, 
a demand was made by the Regency for the loan of her to carry the 
share of this tribute customarily paid by the Dey to his Suzerain 
the Grand-Seignor in Constantinople. She was with this object 
freighted with goods to the value of 1 ,500,000 dollars, and with the 
flag of Algiers at her main she faithfully executed the commission. 
The use to which one of these ships of war was thus applied ** deeply 
affected, however, the sensibility not only of the President but of 
the people of the United States." Some remonstrances were accord- 
ingly made by the American Consuls, and the Pacha of Tripoli, 
feeling himself affin}nted by the tenor of them, ordered the flag-staff 
of the Union in front of their Consulate to be cut down, on the 14th 
of May, 1801. A little afterwards, in June, the Bey of Tunis, 
having had an armoury in his palace destroyed by fire, assessed 
the American Consul at the supply of 10,000 stand of arms, " which 
was the portion of the loss which fell to the United States amongst 
his other friends to furnish." These proceedings induced the Cabinet 
at Washington to order a squadron of 3 frigates and a sloop or two to 
proceed to the Mediterranean under Commodore Dale, who anchored 
with them on the 2nd of July in the Bay of Gibraltar, to enforce 
respect to their flag. The Commodore soon afterwards made sail 
for the Barbary coast, and in the course of the month showed his 
squadron off Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli in succession, but on the 
16th steered away for Malta, and anchored in the Bay of Valetta. 

On the 1st of August the United States schooner " Enterprise," 
14, Lieutenant Stenett, on her way to join the Commodore, fell in 
with a Tripolitan polacre, commanded by Rais Mahomet. An action 
immediately commenced between the two ships within pistol-shot of 
one another, and continued for two hoars, imtil the Tripolitan colours 
were lowered. On seeing this, elated with their success, the American 
crew gave three cheers and quitted their guns. To their surpries, 
however, the corsair rehoisted his ftag Wi^ leoa^^^ ^'i ^r>gisso.^ 
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when the AmericaDS returning to their guns poured npon their 
opponent so destructiye a fire, that the colonrs again came dovn. 
But the Tripolitan vessel, after a panse, recommenoed tJie action a 
third time, and poured another hroadside into the ^ Enterprifle," and 
made an attempt to board her. The American captain, joMly in- 
censed at this irregular conduct, now took np a raking position, and 
so punished his opponent that he soon brought down the conair^s 
mizen-mast, and well riddled her hull. The Tripolitan captain 
upon this sued for quarter, throwing his red flag into the sea in 
token of submission. The " Enterprise ** ceased her fire, not having 
had a single man hurt, and having received very little damage in 
her rigging. On the 2 1st Commodore Dale put to sea with his 
squadron, and on the 3rd of September arrived oS Tripoli The 
Commodore proposed an exchange of prisoners, which the Pacha 
accepted, but ungraciously ; the Commodore, however, professiDg 
sati^action, carried off his squadron to Gibraltar. 

16. Colonel Despard's plot to assassinate Geosob IIL 

A strange but sad episode of military treason, at the end of this 
year, disgraced the unbroken peace that reigned in Great Britain. 
Colonel Despard, a native of Ireland, and of respectable fisunilT and 
connections — who had given in the service of his coontry distin- 
guished proofs of intrepidity, zeal, and good conduct, so as to merit 
die evidence in his favour of Lord Nelson, Sir Alured Clarke, and 
other not incompetent judges of merit — was arrested on the 16th of 
November, when sitting in full convention with SO other persons 
sworn to intercept and shoot the King on his way to open Parlia- 
ment. It was discovered that he had suborned soldiers and others 
to this flagrant act, with a view of effecting a general rising in the 
country. He was tried, convicted, and condemned, and, with 6 of 
his wretched companions in guilt, suffered death on the scaffold on 
the 21st of February, 1803. 
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17. oavcldhur stormed and taken. — 18. 8cindiah treats 
for peace. — 19. the detenus in france. — 20. natal war. — 
21. rebellion in ireland. 

1. Mahratta War in India. 

To anderstand the progress of the campaign, it may be necessary 
to draw attention to &e geographical position of the country. 
That part of India north of the Nerbudda is called Hindostan Proper, 
and that part between the Nerbndda and the Kistna forms the 
Deccan, while to the south of the Kistna the country has the 
general name of the Camatic. The Mahratta territories were 
not confined by these boundaries, but ranged across them all, 
stretching from the Kistna to Delhi, where Scindiah had usurped 
the Mogul's authority over a vast tract, extending nearly 1000 miles 
in length, and occupying the whole breadth of the continent, 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. This immense empire 
had been partitioned into five separate states. Besides the Peishwah, 
Scindiah, and Holkar, the Rajah of Berar and the Nizam should 
also be included in the Mahratta confederacy. 

The treaty of Bassein was indeed a master-stroke of policy, for 
by it Lord Wellesley broke up this extensive and dangerous power, 
and left Scindiah exposed to the rivalry of Holkar, who, as soon as 
he found that the Peishwah had fled to the English, assumed the 
government of his states in his own person. From the time of 
Warren Hastings downwards, it had been the policy of the East 
India Company to establish an influence over the Mahratta con- 
federacy analogous to that which Lord Clive had assumed over the 
empire of the Mogul. Having now succeeded in obtaining abso- 
lute control over the Peishwah, the Gov^mor-General's next 
efforts were directed to replacing him on his throne. There 
were two methods by which that end appeared attainable : one by 
acting in conjunction with his former ally Scindiah, provided 
that chief could now be brought to accept an English alliance, 
which, from his inveterate hostility to the British power, was 
doubtftil ; the other by acting altogether independently of him, 
with the armies of the Company and its allies. Dowlat Rao, now 
known as Scindiah, was the nephew of the celebrated Scindiah, and 
altogether as cunning, unscrupulous, and ambitious as his prede- 
cessor had ever shown himself : indeed he thought of nothing else 
than how to extend his sovereignty. He had possession of the 
person of Shah Alum, and, gifted with rare energy, he aspired 
at the conquest of Hindostan. His army was the strongest and 
best organised in India. It had been officered by Europeans, and 
was commanded in chief by M. Perron, a ci-devant non-commissioned 
officer of the French marines. He had 30,000 infantry md 8000 
cavalry, perfectly equipped and disciplined troops ; 18,000 irregular 
horse, and 290 pieces of cannon. Scindiah was not endowed with 
the military talents of Hyder and Tippoo, and therefore intrusted 
the command entirely to Perron. The Mahratta camp was now 
established at Chuikly near Burhampore, and CoIotlsV Cq\V\\&^\^^ 
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one of the finest harbours in the world. Carriage ways then extended 
north and south from Colombo along the maritime coontry, and 
through groves of cocoa-nut trees along the sea-coast ; but, from the 
circumference to the centre, no communications at this period ex- 
isted, save obscure paths through dense forests, which were difficult 
of passage, and deadly to those who were delayed in them fixim 
the effect of the damp heat, and the miasma arising in an nnie- 
claimed wilderness. The Dutch had penetrated in 1763 with a 
considerable force to Kandy, driving in the native warriors, who 
defended the mountain fastnesses under their king ; but they were 
unable to hold their ground in the interior, and were at length 
forced to abandon it after a very short possession, and under a 
humiliating treaty. 

As in most Indian states, the minister or Adigar held the King 
dependent on him, and was ready to enter into any intrigue or con- 
spiracy for removing or replacing him. With this view communi- 
cations were opened in 1799 by the Adigar with the Honourable 
Frederick North, at that period the Governor ; and subsequently 
an interview took place at Setarea on the frontier in January 1800, 
when very improper negotiations were entered into by the former 
for the deposing of his master. The Governor thought it was 
essential to British interests to supersede the royal power, whether 
in the hands of king or minister, by the permanent establishment of 
a British force in the Elandian territory. With this view he sent 
General MacDowall as an envoy, accompanied by a formidable 
escort. The negotiation, however, failed through the influence of 
the nobles ; the troops were not allowed to pass the fhmtier, and 
the General returned to Colombo unsuccessful. The Adigar having 
failed in his endeavour to reduce his sovereign to a cipher in his 
hands, or to displace him, set on foot, in April 1802, intrigues which 
ended in continuous a<rgressions of armed parties across the frx)ntier ; 
and after the patience of the Governor was exhausted by long 
delays, continual postponements of negotiations, refusal of compen- 
sation, &c., a British force of 8000 men under General MacDowall 
marched forward and took possession of Kandy, the capital, on 
February 3rd, 1803. 

Hostilities commenced on the 19th of February by the attack and 
capture by the 51st regiment, under Colonel Logan, of two strong 
posts called Galle ^ eddah and Giriagamme. On the same day Colonel 
Barbut with the 73rd regiment advanced from the neighbourhood 
of Trincomalee up the Mahawelli-ganga river upon Kuidy. The 
river banks together with the village of WallapooUa were occupied 
by the enemy in force, but the fire of some artillery compelled the 
natives to retire, and Colonel Barbut advanced and took possession 
of the village within a mile and a half of the capital. General 
MacDowall entered Kandy on the 20th, and found the place totally 
deserted, the King and the Adigar having left it the day previous, and 
having removed all the treasure from the palace. All the inhabi- 
tants fied from their houses, retiring into the distant province of 
Ouva, under the hill called Adam's Peak. Prior to their flight the 
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palace and the principal temples were fired, and the magazines and 
fortifications destroyed. The fugitive monarch established his court 
at Hanguranketty, but would listen to no terms or even to proposals 
for negotiation ; and accordingly the English General, in concert 
with ti^e perfidious Adigar, placed upon 8ie abdicated throne an- 
other prince of the reigning family, who was brought up from 
Trincomalee under a British escort The detachments sent out 
to capture the former King met with some losses, and failed in 
effecting their purpose. On the faith of the convention entered 
into with the Adigar, General MacDowall withdrew back to Colombo 
on the 1st of April, leaving behind him, for the protection of the 
usurper, a British contingent of SOO Europeans and 700 Malays, 
under Major Davie of the Ceylon regiment. 

A dreadful endemic fever soon after this broke out in the interior 
of the island, and fell with great severity on the British troops. 
The 51st regiment lost a fifth of its strength, with several officers. 
The 65th regiment had hardly a man or officer left to do the duty. 
The native troops did not suffer in an equal proportion. The 
malady, being of the nature of a bilious remittent, affected all 
Europeans exposed to its influence at a distance of eight or ten 
miles from the sea-coast. Mr. North and General MacDowall re- 
turned to Kandy on the 28th, and had a conference with the 
Adigar in his bungalow, where a plot, as was subsequently ascer- 
tained, had been planned to seize the person of the British Governor, 
which was only prevented by the timely arrival of some Malay troops 
who had come to pay their respects to his Excellency. About the 
4th of May a convention was entered into with the two Adigars, 
realising the desired policy of Mr. North by accepting a subsidiary 
force and conceding extensive territory to the British; but the 
treachery of the chief of the two Adigars was such, that as soon as 
he saw ihe attenuated condition of the British troops he resolved to 
extirpate them, and made an attack on the garrison in the capital 
on the morning of the 24th of June. Colonel Barbut and General 
MacDowall had been both stricken down with the fever, which left 
Major Davie, a very incompetent officer, again in command. Pre- 
parations were made to besiege them, and thousands of armed 
natives appeared upon the hills that surround the ancient palace, 
when a capitulation was proposed and entered into by which the 
whole of the British contingent was permitted to withdraw out 
of the country with their arms and ammunition. About 5 o'clock 
of this same afternoon the Malays in the service of the King, 
notwithstanding the capitulation, opened fire upon the British in 
the palace, and the royal troops, headed by Sasguylo, their chief, 
entered it, when Lieutenant Blackney, of the 19th, fell upon him 
in person. They struggled and fell, when Sasguylo stabbed 
Blackney ; but while Sasguylo was still on the ground a soldier 
pierced him with a bayonet, and he also died. This prevented a 
further advance for the moment, but the Kandians continued to press 
upon the garrison until about 2 or 3 o'clock, when Mtgor Davie 
hoisted a white flag. After some ftirther delay preparations were 
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6. Naval War. 

War having been formally declared, letters of marqae and gene- 
ral reprisals were ordered two days afterwards, and on the 17ih 
Admiral Comwallis, in command of the Channel fleet, sailed from 
Cawsand Bay with 10 sail of the line and frigates to cruise off 
Ushant, and watch the motions of the French in Brest harboor. 
A squadron of 3 line-of-battle ships was sent to the North Sea, 
and another was stationed on the Irish coasts, and every exertion 
was made to fit oat upwards of 20 more, as &8t as the dearth 
of seamen and other requirements would admit Besides Brest 
harbour, it was necessary for the British Admiral to watch Roche- 
fort and Ferrol, and to preserve Cadiz. It had been made no 
secret by the First Consul, that he contemplated the invasion (tf 
England by fleets of gunboats, and accordingly, very soon after flie 
war was declared, active and experienced officers were sent as 
cruisers by the British Admiralty to watch all the ports along 
the Channel frontier of France from Ostend to La Hogue and Gran- 
ville, where divisions of gun-vessels were known to be construct- 
ing or fitting out, and where it was known considerable activity 
had prevail^ for some time. The British naval force in the Me 
diterranean at the breaking out of the war consisted of 10 sail of 
the line under the command of Rear- Admiral Sir Richard Bick- 
erton, who had his flag in the " Kent,** 74. The expectation of 
hostilities had, however, induced the British government to su- 
persede that gallant officer by Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson, who 
hoisted his flag on board the " Victory," 74, on the 18th of May ; 
but on the 22nd he shifted it to the '' Amphion,*' 82, Captain 
Masterman Hardy, and on the 3rd of June entered the straits and 
anchored in the Bay of Gibraltar. The French line-of-battle force 
in Toulon consisted of 7 ships ready for sea, under Vice- Admiral 
Rene-Madeleine la Touche-Treville. 

7. Captceb of thb French West India Islands by the 

British. 

A renewal of the war soon produced activity in the Caribbean 
Sea. On the 26th of June, Commodore Samuel Rood, with the 
" Centaur," 74, Captain Littlehales, and " Courageux," 74, Captain 
Benjamin Hallowell, having on board a detachment of military 
under Lieutenant-General Grinfield, anchored in the bay of St 
Lucia ; and, the whole of the troops having been disembarked, they 
possessed themselves the same evening of the town of Castries 
with little opposition, the commandant. Brigadier Noguds, taking 
post upon the ridge of Mome Fortunee. As he refused to accede 
to any terms, and as the approaching season would render a siege 
impracticable, General Grinfield, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the enterprise, resolved to attempt an immediate assault. The troops 
were prepared at 4 o'clock in the morning, and before daylight, 
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the second battalion of the Royals leading, followed by the 64th 
regiment, the principal redoubt was attacked. The garrison made 
a gallant stan^ but after much bloodshed it was carried in half an 
hour I The 3rd West India regiment and the Marines were now 
landed to prevent supplies being thrown into Pigeon Island, lying 
some 700 yards to the north-west, which with sJl the other posts 
were, however, immediately given up. Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
donell, conmianding the Royals, was severely wounded, as well as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pakenham, of the 64th, but the loss was chiefly 
among the officers; the total casualties were about 130. The loss 
to the French was 640 prisoners, besides those who fell in the 
struggle. The blow was decisive of the fate of this colony, which 
was now for the fourth and last time captured. On the conclusion 
of the war, it was ceded to the British by the French, who placed 
a high value on its possession, both in a commercial and military 
point of view, ** as ihe capital of the Antilles, the general market 
of the Windward Islands, and the Gibraltar of the Gulf of Mexico.'* * 

The Admiral and General proceeded on the 30th to Tobago, 
which General C^sar Berthier surrendered without a struggle. The 
colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice were the next of the 
enemy's possessions which surrendered to the British. An attempt 
was made by the Governor of Guadaloupe to destroy, by way of 
retaliation, the port and dockyard at English Harbour in Antigua, 
but the French expedition sent was met on its way on the 5th of 
September by the " Emerald *' frigate, and dispersed and captured. 

As soon as intelligence reached Jamaica of the recommencement 
of hostilities, a squadron of ships under the command of Commo- 
dore Baynton was ordered to cruise in the neighbourhood of the 
Island of St Domingo, to co-operate with the black insurgents in 
freeing the island from the wretched remnant of the French arma- 
ment &at still held possession of a line of posts on its seaboard. 
On the 29th of June the ship-corvette ** Mignonne," 18, Captain 
Jean Bergeau, was cut out of Cape Nicholas Mole by the boats 
of the *' Goliath," 74, Captain Charles Brisbane. About the same 
time the '* Poursuivante," 44, Commodore Willaumez, was chased by 
the " Hercule," 74, Lieutenant John Hills, who got within gun- 
shot, but managed so badly that the French ship effected her escape 
into harbour. On the 6th of July the Commodore, in the 
"Cumberland," 74, with the " Vanguard, " 74. Captain Walker, 
chased the French ship " Creole," 40, which at once struck her 
flag. She had on board General Morgan, the French second 
in command, with his staff and 830 troops. On the 11th of 
July the brig-sloop " Racoon," 16, Captain Bissell, captured 
the ''Lode," 10, Lieutenant Taupier, after an action of 40 
minutes. Cape Fran9ois was now closely invested. In the after- 
noon of the 24th, during a heavy squall, the "Duquesne," 74, 
Commodore Querangut, and " Duguay-Trouin,** 74, Captain 
Touffet, accompanied by the " Guerri^re," 40, Captain Beaudouin, 

* Report of Ooyeruor Nogute to the ¥Vi%\. Co\ikVa3i« 
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pat to sea in the hope of hcing able to effect their escape to Europe. 
As soon as darkness came on. these ships came oat and seponted 
in different directions ; but they had been sighted bj the British 
squadron, and whilst the " Duguay-Trouin ** was pnrsoed to the 
eastward by the " Elephant.** the " Duquesne " was followed to 
the westward by Commodore Loring in the '' Bellenyphoii,'* ac- 
companied by the frigates " ^olus " and " Tartar,** and the 
" Theseus ** and " Vanguard *' soon joined in the chase. On the 
25th the " Duquesne ** struck her colours to Captain Walker after 
an exchange of a few shots. Captain Dnndas was not so fbrtonate 
with the '* Duguay-Trouin '* and " Gnerriere,** which after a few 
broadsides effected their escape, but were again met with off the 
coast of Europe, as will be seen hereafter. 

8. San Domingo secures its Independence. 

The situation of the French troops in the yarioas towns on Ihe 
coast of St Domingo soon became extremely critical, and they 
thought it wiser to throw themselves on the honoar of a civilised 
foe than to fall into the power of those from whom no mercy was 
to be expected. Accordingly, on the 2nd of September, General 
d'Henin despatched a flag of trace on board the ** Vang^oard,** 
and capitulated to Captain Walker with his force of 850 men, 
together with a corvette of 12 guns and 2 brigs that were in 
the harbour of St. Marc. In a few days afterwards General 
Dumont surrendered Fort Dauphin to Captain Bligh, together with 
a frigate, lying under the protection of her guns. Towards the 
end of the month General Brunette, who commanded at Cayal, was 
added to the number of those who gave themselves ap to the 
British. Rochambeau held Cap Fran9ois till the 19th of Novem- 
ber, when he opened a negotiation with General Dessalines and the 
black army and with the British Commissary at the same moment. 
Such duplicity brought its own punishment. The French General 
got permission from the former to evacuate the Cap in 10 days, 
if he was allowed to go on board the French ships in the harbour with 
his troops and baggage ; but Conmiodore Loring rejected the pro- 
posal then addressed to him, and kept such a vigilant eye upon the 
ships, that they could make no attempt to escape. At length on 
the 30th the black army threatened to sink the ships with red-hot 
shot if the French delayed their dep'arture. Captain Bligh was 
accordingly waited on by Captain Barre, the French navtd com- 
manding officer, and it was agreed that when Dessalines permitted 
the French ships, with colours hoisted, to sail out of harboor, 
the British should come up and take possession. Accordingly the 
" Surveillante,*' 40, with some smaller vessels, came oat as soon as 
the squadron appeared, and after firing her broadside to the British 
the " Clorinde,'* 40, grounded on the rocks, having on board at 
the time General Lapopye and 700 troops, with several of the officers' 
wives and servants, in all about 900 souls. With very great diffi- 
culty and by dint of unconmion exertions and professional abilities, 
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Lieutenant Willonghby and the launch of the " Hercule ** saved 
every life, and the ship was secured to the British navy. 

The Mole St. Nicholas was still held by a small force under 
General NoaiUes. The Commodore summoned him on the 2nd of 
December, but the General declined acceding to terms, insisting 
that he had still provisions for two months. The British squadron 
accordingly took him at his word, left him blockaded, and made 
sail for Jamaica ; but Noailles with great secrecy had artfully con- 
veyed on board 7 small vessels all his sick and the white inhabitants 
of the town, and taking advantage of the darkness of night, put 
to sea in the absence of the British squadron and escaped, arriving 
safely with all his flotilla at the island of Cuba. Before reaching 
Havana, however, he encountered an English corvette, and in the 
action that ensued Noailles himself was mortally wounded. Gene- 
rals Kervenseau and Ferrand, with a few troops, still occupied the 
cities of San Domingo and San Jago in the Spanish part of the 
island. It took Dessalines nearly a year to move his guns across 
the trackless mountains to expel the intruders, but at length he 
effectually blockaded Ferrand at San Domingo, who did not entirely, 
however, evacuate it till 1810. Kervenseau got away to Europe. In 
the meantime, on the 1st of January, 1804, the Island of Haiti 
declared its independence, and made Dessalines perpetual President 
of the Republic, who declared himself Emperor in 1805, but was 
assassinated on the 17th of October, 1806, and was succeeded by 
Christophe. Thus, after a struggle of 22 months, the blacks 
drove the white men out of their country, and established their na- 
tional independence ; but whether the freedom they have acquired 
has been of a nature to confer social happiness is a problem that 
remains still unsolved ; and as it requires three generations to make 
a gentleman, so it must require many consecutive years to raise 
the Creole to that civilisation which will produce true freedom 
and prosperity. 

9. War in India — Ahmbdnuggub Besieged and Taken. 

On the very day when General Wellesley was apprised by Colonel 
Collins that he had quitted the camp of Scindiah the Nizam breathed 
his last ; but such was the order and position of the British troops 
in the vicinity of his capital, that the tranquillity of Hyderabad was 
not disturbed by this event, and the prince was peaceably suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son as soubahdar of the Deccan, in a manner 
previously very little experienced in the succession of Indian sove- 
reigns. The business entrusted to Wellesley was to give employ- 
ment to Scindiah and the R^jah of Berar by attacking them 
vigorously on the frontier of the states of the Nizam. The 
march of Wellesley to Ahmednuggur was unopposed, and on 
the 8th of August he reached the place without having seen the 
face of an enemy. The fort of Ahmednuggur is one of the 
strongest in India, built of stone and a strong Indian cement called 
chunam. It is surrounded by a deep ditch, with large ciccaUx h^-« 
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tions at short intervals, and was armed with gmiB in ft—finatii^ 
embrasures and with loopholes for musketry. The escup wu 
nnusually lofty, but the casemates were too confined to admit 
of their being very effectively employed, and the glacis was so 
abrupt that it offered good shelter to an enemy who could onoe 
succeed to get close to the walls. The Pettah was a lai^ and 
regular Indian town, surrounded by a wall of stone and mod 18 
feet high, with small bastions at every 100 yards, but with no 
rampart broad enough for a man to stand upon. Hete, both in tiie 
Pettah and the fort, the walls were perceived to be lined with men, 
whose appointments glittered in the sun. The Pettah was sepa- 
rated from the fort by a wide space, in which Scindiah had a palace 
and many valuables, surrounded by immense gardena, where the 
remains of aqueducts and many interesting ruins of Moorish 
architecture, show the once flourishing condition of the Niaam*B 
capital in the I6ih century. The General detennined to carry the 
Pettah by escalade, and ihe troops moved forward to the aasaolt 
on the very day of his arrival before it The first and second 
assaults failed, with a loss of 1 lieutenant and 15 men killed, 
and 5 captains and 50 men wounded ; but the third was more 
judiciously made at a re-entering angle formed between the curtain 
and one of the bastions ; and Captain Vesey, with 2 companies 
numbering about 150 of the 3rd Regiment, got upon the bastion, 
and though the enemy's cannon shot broke die ladders by which 
they had ascended, they jumped down inside and scoured all the 
streets near the wall, while another party, led by Colonel Wallace, 
which formed the centre column of attack, came up to a gate which 
was opened for them by Vesey's men. The whole casualties of 
this affair was 140 killed. A Mahratta chief residing in the 
British camp gave the following account of the action in a letter 
to his friends at Poonah : — " The English are a strange people, and 
their General a wonderful man. They came here in the morning, 
looked at the Pettah wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, 
and then turned in to breakfast Who can resist such men aa 
these?* 

Ground was broken before the fort on the 9th, and three days 
afterwards the walls were breached, when the Killedar proposed to 
treat for its surrender, and on the 12th the garrison, amounting to 
1400 men, marched out A sad scene of plunder was now com- 
menced by the assailants in Scindiah's palace, which could only be 
stopped by hanging a couple of native soldiers in the gateway as a 
warning to all who entered. There were found in it, besides many 
objects of European manufacture and luxury, the richest stufb of 
India, gold and silver cloths, splendid armour, silks, satins, velvets, 
tan, shawls, plate, cash, &c 

The capture of Ahmednuggur assured to the British General a 
base of operations, an excellent depot from its central situation, 
and a point of support in all future operations to the northward. 
It also secured the communications with Poonah, and covered all the 
western provinces of the Nizam. Moreover, the moral effect of ita 



possession was most useful with regard to the native princes, for 
tfaiey entertained an exalted opinion of its strength^and it had acquired 
consequence also for them as haying been an ancient royal capital A 
garrison was immediately placed in the fort, and an agent appointed 
to collect the revenues of the entire adjoining district. These ar- 
rangements having been completed, in six days after its surrender, 
Wellesley put himself in march to join Stevenson. He reached 
Toka on the 21st, then he had to pass the Godavery with very 
indifferent means. The operation was both tedious and dangerous, 
occupying three days, during which a few men and several horses 
and bullocks were carried down the stream. The country through 
which the army now moved was found to be completely exhaust^, 
the villages depopulated, and large tracts of excellent land altogether 
imcultivated. On the 26th Msgor Dallas, with the 10th Regiment, 
escorting 2000 bullocks, joined the army from Bellary, and the 
opportune arrival of these supplies enabled the General to continue 
his advance without a halt on Aurungabad, which noble city he 
entered unchecked on the 29th. This capital, the favourite resi- 
dence of Aurungzebe, whose name it bears, is still an extensive 
city. Once celebrated for its magnificence, it has undergone the 
fate of most others of the same renown in India, ** its glory has 
departed." The walls that surround the city are said to be 15 coss 
in circumference, but are not at all calculated to check a European 
enemy. They are lower than such walls usually are in India, 
with round towers at intervals, not even sufficient to stay the onset 
of a predatory body of either horse or foot. With the exception 
of a few palaces in tolerable repair, some public buildings, mosques, 
and caravanseries of superior construction, the beautiful mauso- 
leum of white marble erected by the emperor Aurungzebe to 
his favourite wife in the 17th century, there was nothing within 
its mighty extent that does not throw an air of melancholy 
over departed empires. Partly deserted by its population and 
partly in ruins, its prosperity seems to have perished altogether 
with its founder. It was, however, necessary for Wellesley to 
secure Aurungabad, to save it from the destruction with which 
Holkar threatened it. 

When apprised that Ahmednuggur had fallen, Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, whose immense army numbered near 40,000 men, 
and 240 pieces of artillery, entered the territories of the Nizam by 
the Adjuntee ghauts, and encamped in the vicinity of Jaulna ; but 
as soon as they heard of the occupation of Aurungabad, they moved 
away as if to threaten Hyderabad. On the 12th of September, 
Colonel Stevenson, who had come in from the eastward on the 1st, 
attacked and stormed by night the fort of Jaulnapore, while Colonel 
Woodington, operating from the Bombay side, made himself master 
of the district of Barrach. The confederated chiefs, hovering on 
the British flanks with their hordes of horse, appeared disposed to 
cross the Godavery, which Wellesley inmiediately marched to pre- 
vent Hitherto they had possessed but few infantry, principally 
matchlock men, but they were now joined by 10,400 under MM. 
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Pohlman and Dupont, and concentrated their forces, amounting to 
50,000 fighting men, at Bokerdum, on the 21st of September. On 
this day, Wellesley had a meeting with Stevenson at Budnapore, 
to confer on the propriety of attacking this formidable force, and 
-while their men and horses obtained a few hours* rest, they concerted 
a plan together for their future operations. It was arranged that an 
attack should be made on the 24th, but, as it was doubted whether 
^e narrow defiles that ran through the hills from Budnapore to 
Jaulna would be effective to check the enemy, and as considerable 
delay must then be occasioned, if both divisions moved together, 
it was determined that one should fall upon the right of the enemy, 
and the other on the left. The two commanders consequently 
separated, that they might turn the mountains beyond which Scin- 
diah had taken post, the one towards the west, and the other towards 
the east. This separation of force has been objected to on strate- 
gical grounds, but it was apprehended that if either of the roads 
tiirough the hills should be left unoccupied, the enemy might pass 
to the southward, while the British were going to the northward, 
and thus the action, which was the object so much desired, would 
have been delayed if not avoided. In the issue, it is true, a junction 
of the two corps was not effected, but nevertheless, at no time were 
they more than 12 miles distant from one another.* Wellesley 
chose the pass which skirts the range to the eastward, and Steven- 
son led his people towards the west, but it turned out that the 
information on which their plan was formed was erroneous, for the 
enemy's camp, Instead of remaining near the village of Bokerdum, 
had its right only on that place, and extended away to the left 
many miles, as far as Assaye. Stevenson's road proved extremely 
rugged, and his progress was slow ; but Wellesley pushed forward 
with so much alacrity, that on the 23rd he reached Naulniah. 
Here he found he was already within 6 miles of the enemy, but 
the hircarrahs announced that the confederated chiefs had separated, 
and that the whole of their cavalry had marched away that morning, 
leaving their infantry, who were still in camp, to follow. He there- 
fore considered that he must attack the enemy without delay, for 
that if he waited till Stevenson could come up on the following 
day, the opportunity of success would be lost Leaving his baggage 
therefore with a guard, he despatched messengers to Stevenson to 
hurry up, and at noon, after a severe march, found himself most 
unexpectedly in sight of the entire Mahratta army ; for the report 
was untrue that they had separated. 

10. Battle of Assaye. 

In an emergency like this, the bolder course is not imfrequently 
the safer ; Wellesley, at all events, preferred it, and resolved to 
persevere in his original intention and attack. As Wellesley him- 
self expresses it in a report, ** it was a desperate expedient** He 

* Wellington DUpatchet. 
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paused for a moment ; but he saw that success would inevitably 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion, and at once decided that the 
exceptional circumstances would justify the risk. A rapid survey 
of the enemy's position was, however, enough to appal the stoutest 
heart 30,000 horse formed his right, 128 pieces of cannon defended 
the centre, and the gunners were beside their pieces ready to vomit 
forth death upon any assailant. In front of their position flowed 
the river Kaitna, the steepness of whose banks seemed insurmount- 
able. The whole British force did not exceed 8000 men, of whom 
1600 only were cavalry, and there were but 17 guns. To retire in 
the presence of the enemy's numerous cavalry, would be to run the 
risk of total annihilation. To await the arrival of Stevenson was 
dangerous, for it would certainly encourage the confederates to 
advance against him. 

After making a reconnaissance, he resolved to direct his attack on 
the enemy's left, and luckily discovered an undefended ford, near 
an old fort called Peepalgaon, where the ground, narrowing at the 
confluence of the Kaitna and the Juah, would prevent the enemy 
from overwhelming him with numbers. The disposition for the 
passage was forthwith ordered, and the British, moving to their own 
right, crossed the ford, and immediately formed on the opposite 
bsuik in two lines, with the cavalry in reserve. While the English 
were deploying, the Mahratta guns opened a furious cannonade, 
and Wellesley's weak artillery was soon silenced ; but, undisturbed 
by a fire that was ably directed and well sustained, the British 
order of attack was coolly and promptly completed. The front 
presented by the enemy huddled into the small nook between the 
rivers was one vast battery, and every shot told. One round shot 
killed the orderly immediately beside the General. The British 
gunners dropped fast, and the artillery horses fell killed or lace- 
rated beside them. Wellesley at once resolved to advance by the 
bayonet, and it is said by an European witness, that " the troops 
marched forward in good order, and preserved their distances with 
as much regularity as if at a review." The coolness and self- 
possession of that handful of British struck the Mahrattas with 
astonishment. By a mistake in his orders, the officer commanding 
the right wing, in which was the 74th regiment, who was to move 
by a circuitous sweep round the village of Assaye, carried away by 
a heroic courage, marched direct upon the village over a space 
swept like a glacis by the cannon of the enemy, when a large body 
of horse, which had got behind by the village unperceived, dashed 
upon them in their progress with fearful effect. Perceiving the 
mistake, and well aware of all the certain results of their being 
routed, Wellesley ordered up the 19th Light Dragoons, and 4th 
Native Horse, under Colonel Maxwell, to support the oppressed 
infantry. These regiments executed a brilliant charge, and though 
very roughly handled, drove the Mahratta cavalry back, over- 
throwing the very guns by which they were opposed. The 74th 
now rallied with admirable discipline, and with their resistless 
bayonets drove the enemy before them. T\ift %^c«\A>Msfc I'tS^^^*'^ 
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ap in support, and a great part of the guns which had occasioned 
such havoc at the heginning of the fight were captured. Still, 
however, the enemy held Assaye, and his guns on that side were not 
even silenced. Scindiah's troops fought hravely, the desperate 
obstinacy with which his gunners stood to their cannon was 
almost incredible ; they even remained to be bayoneted at their 
guns, which they refused, even when all hope was lost, to abandon. 
Wellesley, therefore, now assailed it with the 78th, the very 
wounded cheering them as they passed, and carried the village with 
such a rush, that the troops who held it were driven headlong into 
the Juah. Wellesley had one horse killed under him by a cannon 
shot, and another met his death under the gallant commander from 
a bayonet wound in' his breast, a pretty good proof of the place 
occupied by the General-in-chief in the meke. A strong body of 
the enemy, joined by a number who had flung themselves on the 
ground feigning to be dead, but who sprang up again when the 
coast was clear, rallied and renewed the battle. Colonel Maxwell, 
therefore, dashed forward into this disordered mass, and completely 
routed them, but as he pressed forward in pursuit, he was struck by 
a ball at the head of the gallant 19th, and brought to the ground. 
The rout was soon complete, the enemy fled on all sides, leaving the 
English, not only masters of the field, but of 97 pieces of cannon, 
and almost all the ajnmunition and stores of the Mahrattas ; 2000 
of these were left dead on the field, including the principal minister 
of Scindiah, and there is no saying how many were wounded. At 
least a third part of the British army were killed or wounded, and 
170 officers were among the casualties, which altogether amounted 
to 1584 men. 

Next day the victors were joined npon the field by Stevenson's 
division, which was immediately sent forward in pursuit of the 
scattered remnant of Scindiah's army. These had retired after the 
battle a distance of 12 miles ; but when they heard of Steven- 
son's approach they fled headlong across the ghauts, leaving behind 
them all their remaining cannon. It was an inspiration of the 
greatest hardihood, and by no means a calculation of the chances 
to be derived from the treachery or weakness of an Oriental army, 
that induced the British General to engage a force ten times as 
great as his own, and in a position covered by a considerable river. 
The battle of Ajssaye shoiild always be regarded as one of the 
boldest assaults of that General, whom some would represent as only 
endowed with the qualities which are necessary for defensive 
warfare.* 

11. The Bengal Armt takes the Field. 

While Wellesley was thus engaged on the fh>ntiers of Berar, 
more severe blows were received by the confederated Mahrattas in 
the proviDcea of Guzerat and Azimere on the western, and of 

* Brlalmonat. 
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Cuttack on the eastern side of the Indian peninsala, from the 
successes of other diyisions of the British forces. Earlier in the 
year, Sumbulpore in Orissa, belonging to the Rajah of Berar, 
surrendered to Lieutenant-Colonel Broughton ; and Sasnee, a strong 
fortress of the province of Furruckabad, but held by Buzumnt Sing, 
a contumacious Rajah, was beleaguer^ by a British force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blair. Neyertheless he had an army of nearly 
20,000 men posted at Bidgyhur. On the 7th of February, the 
Pettah of Sasnee was assaulted and carried by Colonel the Hon. 
L. St John, but the fort still held out. The fortress of Cutchoura 
in Oude, also held by a refractory Zemindar, required to be regu- 
larly breached before it could be carried on Ihe 12th of March. 

The capture of Baroach in Guzerat was effected on the 29th of 
August, by Colonel Woodington, with a detachment of the 96Ui 
Regiment and some European artillery and native infantry. 

But while these things were passing on other sides of India, the 
army of Bengal under General Lake was carrying on operations 
with equal vigour and success against Scindiah's possessions on the 
frontier of Oude. The objects prescribed to this commander were 
the destruction of a formidable European force, with which Scin- 
diah had got possession of Agra and Delhi, where he held the person 
of Shah Alum, the Mogul emperor, in captivity. These troops had 
been originally organised by a Savoyard officer named De Boigne, 
and after his withdrawal a Frenchman of the name of Perron, who 
had been a common sailor, had succeeded him in the chief command. 
This man had not pnly obtained a considerable influence with 
Scindiah, but, having been rewarded by him with the acquisition of 
a considerable territory, he had sought to establish an independent 
Indo-French State on the most vulnerable frontier of the territories 
of the British East India Company. Accordingly, the Governor- 
General prescribed to General Lake " the effectual demolition of 
the French state erected by M. Perron on the banks of the Jumna 
as the primary object of the campaign." 

A force of nearly 5000 men advanced fVom Gunjam under 
Colonel Harcourt of the 12th Regiment, having with him 500 Ben- 
galese under Captain Dick. The Colonel occupied Juggernaut on 
the 10th, and took possession of Cuttah without any opposition. 
On the 14th of October, he besieged the strong fort of Barabattu, 
and carried it after a most gallant assault 

On the 7th of August the army of Bengal commenced its march 
from Cawnpore, headed by the infantry under Major-General St 
John, and the cavalry under Colonel St. Leger. It was joined on 
the march by a division under Major-General Ware. On the 29th 
it entered the Mahratta territory, when General Perron appeared 
at the head of 15,000 horse at Coel, a short distance from the fortress 
of Allyghur, to stop their further progress. The British cavalry 
imme^ately advanced upon the enemy in two lines, headed by Lake 
himself, who was one of the best cavalry officers of his day, the in- 
fantry and guns moving forward at the same time in support. This 
regular and determined advance completely overawed. M. Pext(^\v*% 
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troops, and the action was at an end almost before it had commenced. 
Attempts were made to charge some considerable bodies of the 
Mahratta horse, but it was in vain ; for all fled, and the English 
took quiet possession of the town of Coel, and forthwith made 
immediate preparations for attacking the fortress of AUyghur. 
This place is one of the strongest in India, situated in a plain sur- 
rounded by swamps. It was at this time armed with 180 guns on 
the ramparts, was well garrisoned, fully supplied with ammunition 
and stores, and placed under the command of a French governor, M. 
Pedron. Much dependence was placed on this fort, which the Mah- 
rattas had been led to believe would require a long siege of at least 
six weeks. The works were very strong, having a good glacis and 
a ditch 32 feet deep and 200 feet wide! The only entry was along 
a narrow causeway that crossed this wonderful ditch ; but the 
Governor had, by a great oversight and neglect, omitted to cut this 
passage by a drawbridge. The General considered the loss of 
time and possible sacrifice of his European soldiers of so much im- 
portance, that he determined to try the effect of negotiation with 
the means of corrupting this French adventurer before he assailed 
the fortress. A short delay, therefore, was resolved upon with thig 
object ; but the attempt failed, and it was determined to hazard an 
escalade, and the morning of the 4th of September was fixed for the 
assault. A British officer, who had been in Scindiah's service, and 
knew the ground well, revealed to the General the weakness of the 
defence of the ditch, and offered to conduct a forlorn hope across it. 
Two batteries of four 18-pounders were erected to cover the advance 
of the storming parties, which were composed of the 4 companies 
of the 76th Regiment, under Colonel Monson, who marched to their 
respective destinations at 3 in the morning. On arriving within 
400 yards of the ditch, — "which was large enough to float a 
seventy-four," — the officer in command of the forlorn hope dis- 
covered a party of 60 or 70 of the enemy seated around a fire in 
front of the first gateway. The whole of these were secured 
without exciting the least alarm. The morning gun was to be the 
signal for the further advance, when the batteries opened on the fort, 
and Monson immediately dashed forward and passed the first breast- 
work. Major M*Leod with some grenadiers then placed the ladders 
and attempted to mount them, but they were hurled back by a for- 
midable array of pikemen at the top of the wall. They then brought 
up a 6-pounder, and subsequently a 12-pounder, with which to blow 
open the gate ; and during the delay that this occasioned the assail- 
ants were exposed to a raking and destructive fire, under which 
Morson was struck down badly wounded. The first gate at length 
yielded, and a second and a tiiird were entered with the fugitive 
pikemen, but the attempt to blow in the fourth failed. It resisted 
even the application of the 12-pounder. M'Leod, however, suc- 
ceeded in passing his grenadiers through a wicket which they dis- 
covered, and by this means they reached the interior of the fort, 
pushing foTw&rd. with resistless impetuosity, and soon hoisted the 
British colours on the rampart; but in this last daring attempt 
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M*Leod was badly 'wounded. Opposition, however, soon ceased, 
and the British, by extraordinary bravery and good fortune, became 
masters of the fortress. The whole affair, which was as brilliant as 
it was decisive, did not last above an hour. The besieged, never- 
theless, had offered a determined resistance, in which 2000 of them 
fell, some killed in the defence, and many by jumping into the 
ditch, where they were drowned. The fall of Allyghur, though it 
cost 278 killed and wounded, including 17 officers, gave possession 
to the conquerors of the grand depot of Perron's warlike stores, and 
many tumbrils laden with property were captured ; for it had been 
the ordinary residence of that adventurer, in which he had accumu- 
lated all his treasure. 

12. Victory of Delhl — Lake sets at libebty the 

Great Mogul. 

Leaving a garrison in the fort. Lake immediately put his army in 
motion the same day on Delhi, where he encountered a messenger 
from Perron himself, announcing that he had withdrawn from the 
Mahratta service, and demanding a safe passage for himself and 
feunily through the Company's territories to Lucknow. This request 
was promptly complied with, as it was the obvious policy of the war 
to detach Europeans as much as possible from Scindiah's service, and 
the retreat of Perron was the virtual dissolution of the French 
state, which he had hoped to form on the Junma. His own sur- 
render, however, did not necessarily involve that of his subordinate 
officers, but it shook their confidence, and most of them were glad 
to seek their own safety. On the 8th, as he marched on, the Com- 
mander of the forces received advice of a most untoward occur- 
rence. One of the French officers named Henry, with 5000 Mah- 
ratta cavalry, who were retiring from Coel, fell upon a British 
detachment of 5 companies of Sepoys and 1 gun cantoned at 
Shekoabad, and commanded by Colonel Cunningham, who, after a 
vigorous resistance, was compelled to capitulate on conditions of re- 
tiring with their arms, but not again to serve against Scindiah 
during the war. Lake instantly despatched a strong body of cavalry 
under Colonel Vaudeleur to beat up Henry's quarters,but he had already 
succeeded in placing the Jumna between himself and his superior 
adversary. The army, pursuing its march, reached Secundra on the 
9th, and on the 11th encamped near the Jehna Nullah, about 6 
miles from the city of Delhi. The British had just taken up their 
ground after an 18 miles' march, and had scarcely pitched their 
tents, when the enemy, under the command of M. Louis Bousquier, 
to the number of 13,000 regular infantry, 6000 horse, with 79 pieces 
of artillery, having crossed the Junma for that purpose in the night, 
came fbrward to attack Lake, whose whole force, after providing for 
the safety of his baggage, amounted to no more than 4500 men. 
After ordering the guards and pickets to stand to their arms, the 
General himself proceeded, with the whole of his cavalry, to recon- 
noitre, but he soon saw that, notwithstanding the fatigue of lu&aim.^ 
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after their marcli, he must stand a hattle, and he made Ms dis- 
positions accordingly. The position taken up by Bousquier was 
very strong, on rising ground, each flank covered by a morass ; a 
numerous artillery concealed by high grass covered their front. As 
the British advanced a most heavy and destructive fire of grape, 
round, and canister was opened upon the cavalry, and as it was above 
an hour before the infantry could arrive at the front, many men and 
horses were killed, and the General's horse shot under him; but 
they nevertheless moved steadily onward without returning a shot. 
All of Lake's force, except the 27th Dragoons and 76th Regiment, 
were native troops. With such a force it appeared to Lake unrea- 
sonable to expect that he could defeat such an enemy in such a 
position except by subtlety ; and therefore, with consunmiate judg- 
ment, he determined on one of the most trying manoBuvres of war, 
that of inducing an enemy to quit their position, and come down 
into the plain. He caused his troopers to fall back as if in disorder, 
and no sooner were the cavalry in movement than the Mahrattas 
rushed forward with wild manifestations of triumph and delight, and 
with great apparent boldness. The British cavalry retired with the 
utmost steadiness and order, and as soon as the horse reached the ad- 
vancing body of infantry, they turned right and left as on the parade 
ground, and displayed the infantry in single line, advancing with 
shouldered arms, the Commander-in-Chief in person leading. The 
cavalry having passed them 40 yards, faced about and formed a 
second line in rear of the foot. As soon as the enemy witnessed the 
unexpected and firm bearing of the approaching attack, they halted 
and vomited a tremendous fire of grape and chain-shot, which 
did terrible execution. The British, nevertheless, went forward, 
and when they had arrived within 100 yards of the Mahratta 
guns they halted, fired a tremendous volley, and then with their 
bayonets at the level charged with resistless force. The Mahrattas 
could not abide the shock, but fied with precipitation, and then the 
judicious Commander halted the British line, and ordered them ra- 
pidly into open columns of companies. This manoBuvre allowed 
the cavalry and the light artillery to advance through the intervals, 
who inmiediately charged and speedily completed the victory. The 
enemy was pursued with great slaughter to the banks of the Jumna, 
when great numbers perished in the waters ; and they were unable 
to save any portion of their artillery, all of which were overtaken 
and captured ; the loss of the Mahrattas was estimated at 3000 men, 
and that of the British at 585, including 15 European officers. Within 
three days after the battle Bousquier and the remainder of the 
French officers surrendered themselves prisoners to General Lake, 
and both the city and fortress of Delhi were evacuated by the Mah- 
ratta leaders. The British bivouacked on the field of battle, and on 
the 13th entered Delhi, within sight of whose minarets this cele- 
brated action had been fought. No battle has ever taken place 
which more signally displayed the judgment and gallantry of the 
Conmiander, and the steadiness and valour of the soldiers he led^ 
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tar the troops were on that day 17 hoars ander arms, and had made 
a considerable march before they were called upon to fight. 

The immediate consequence of this great victory was the liber- 
ation of Shah Alum, the blind and aged sovereign of the Mogul 
empire. The descendant and representative of Timour was found 
sitting under a tattered canopy, miserably attended and very meanly 
clothed, with that lowest depth of mortal degradation, a wretched 
semblance of royal state around him. On the 16th the conqueror, 
conducted by the eldest son and heir of the monarchy, waited on the 
Great Mogul to thank him for the congratulations which had been 
addressed to him on his success, and to offer him the British protec- 
tion. The English General was received by the aged chief with 
every kindness, and Shah Alum bestowed on him all he had left to 
give, a host of worthless titles, — the Sword of the State, — the Hero 
of the Land, — the Lord of the Age, — the Victorious Warrior, — 
General Lake Bahadur. The General, thus loaded with honours, 
did all in his power to soothe and comfort the royal sufferer, and as- 
sured him of the future protection of the British Government, which 
would inmiediately concern itself to make a permanent arrangement 
for the future maintenance, dignity, and comfort of the Imperial 
£unily. It is quite impossible to describe the impression which the 
kindness and gentlemanly bearing of Lake produced on all classes of 
Delhi. The aged king shed tears of joy ; and in the metaphorical 
language of the East, it was declared that he had been restored to 
sight from excess of joy. An immense treasure, accumulated by 
Scindiah's officers, was found in Delhi, of which, of course, the vic- 
torious army took possession : the Mogul slightly demurred to this 
seizure, but compromised his claim by desiring that it might be 
bestowed as a donation from his Majesty on his deliverers ; but 
although his authority was henceforth to pass into the hands <k the 
English, he had a handsome pension settled upon himself and his 
fjBimly by the Company, and was lodged in the palace of his ancestors, 
and provided with suitable guards and attendants ; and this state re- 
mained to him undiminished until the great Sepoy rebellion of 1856, 
when it was abolished. 

13. Siege and Capture of Agra. 

The Mahrattas, although now in a great degree destitute of 
leaders, retired in good order upon Agra. As soon as Lake had 
provided for the security and tranquillity of the capital, he ordered 
ids army forward in pursuit of them, and on the 2nd of October he 
reached Mathura, where he was joined by Vandeleur with a rein- 
forcement, consisting of the 8th and 29th Regiments of Light 
Dragoons, two regiments of native cavalry, and .nearly four of 
native infantry. At this place the General seized the principal 
cannon foundries of the enemy. On the 4th the whole army was as- 
sembled near Agra, and that fort was summoned, but no answer 
being returned, preparations were made for dislodging the bat- 
talions who held possession of the town. The garrison had been 
under the command of British officers, who were now hftH v^ k^j^^:^- 
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finement b j their own soldiers ; and these^ fearfdl lest the new 
troops should plunder a rich treasurj that the j wished to rescue for 
themselves, kept oat seven battalions of Scindiah's force, who were 
accordingly now encamped on the glacis and in some ravines lead- 
ing from the ditch to the south of the fortress. The British 
General deemed it necessary to drive away the Mahratta troops 
and obtain possession of the Pettah before proceeding against the 
fort. On Uie 1 0th, in the morning, the attack was made ; and, 
after a long and severe contest, in which the enemy lost 600 killed 
and many prisoners with 26 gnns, all the desired objects were 
obtained. Colonel Gerrard, the Adjutant-General of the army, 
placing himself at the head of the Sepoys, drove the Mahrattas 
in the finest style from the rugged ground they occupied, and opera- 
tions were immediately commenced against the fort On the 13th 
2500 fugitive troops came into General Lakers camp, and offered 
to take service with the British. The siege was commenced forth- 
with by the erection of breaching batteries ; but on the 14th a 
white flag on the walls demanded a cessation of hostilities, and the 
imprisoned officers came forth with proposals for a surrender. Lake 
in consequence ceased operations, and terms were sent to which the 
General agreed ; but while Colonel Hessing was inside the fort 
negotiating, the firing recommenced under his very eyes, when he 
immediately broke off, and returned to the General The breach- 
ing batteries were accordingly proceeded with, and opened on the 
morning of the 17th with destructive effect on that side of the fort 
that appeared to be least capable of resistance. Considerable im- 
pression was also made on the walls in the course of the day ; then, 
in the evening of the 18th, an officer was sent out of the fort for 
an unconditional surrender. On the following day at noon the 
garrison, to the number of 5000 or 6000 men, came out and laid 
down their arms, when the place was immediately occupied by 
British troops. The fort contained 176 guns and an inmiense 
quantity of ammunition and stores ; and there were also found in 
the fortress tumbrils containing treasure to the amount of £280,000 
sterling. Among the ordnance captured at Agra was a gun of enor- 
mous magnitude, called " The great gun of Agra." It was com- 
posed of many metals, including in some degree all the precious ones. 
The cylinder was composed of four longitudinal pieces of hammered 
iron remarkably close and neatly fitted throughout It would seem 
that the metal had been fused in joining them, for the adherence 
was so close that no slit or chasm could be seen, nothing but the 
different colours of the metals betrayed the junction. The bore 
measured twenty-two inches in circumference. 

14. Battle of Laswarbee. 

The attention of the Conmianding General was now directed 
towards the south, for information came in of a strong force being 
on its march from the Deccan, including 15 of the regular bat- 
talions of M. Perron's old army under the command of M. Doder- 
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saigne, and of some of the troops who had escaped after the battle 
of Delhi, in all a force of 9000 men, -^ith a well-appointed train 
of artillery. This powerful body had marched up, during the pro- 
gress of the siege of Agra, to a strong position about 30 miles 
in the rear of the British army, and now appeared to threaten its 
eommonications, with the view of recovering the important posses- 
rion of Delhi. To frustrate this design, and to destroy so formid- 
able a force, General Lake moved from Agra on the 27th, and 
on the 29th reached Futtypour. The march of the English army 
was, however, seriously impeded by unfavourable weather, and it 
was therefore resolved to leave the heavy artillery at this place, 
and to follow up the enemy by forced marches. Lake accord- 
ingly pushed forward with the cavalry, and, after a march of 25 
miles came up with the Mahrattas soon after daybreak of the 1st of 
November. Fearing that they might now escape he resolved to 
attack at once, although they amounted to 9000 infantry, with 4000 
or 5000 horse and 72 guns. The attempt was, perhaps, somewhat 
rash, for Dodemaigne succeeded in preventing any serious impres- 
sion, and was able to take up a very advantageous position, having 
his right in front of the village of Laswarree and his left on 
Mohaulpoor, while, by cutting through a large reservoir of water, 
he rendered an advance by the road nearly impossible. General 
Lake nevertheless moved to the left of their position, and Colonel 
Vandeleur and Major Griffith, at the head of their respective divi- 
sions, were ordered to charge in succession, which they did with the 
utmost gallantry and effect ; but the enemy's front was defended by 
gons chained together, so as to resist all advance of cavalry, and 
although Scindiah's horse showed every reluctance to engage, his 
infantry under the French officers resisted with determined bravery, 
and the artillery mowed down men and horses in masses. Several 
guns were, however, captured, but the death of Colonel Vandeleur 
on this occasion was very justly deplored, and, as in all undecided 
conflicts, cast a damp upon the enterprise. The valour displayed 
by the British cavalry in this formidable struggle was nearly wasted, 
when about noon the infantry came up, and were immediately 
formed up in position. The enemy, as soon as he saw this acces- 
sion of force, fortunately sent in an offer of surrender under certain 
conditions, to which, anxious to prevent the further effusion of 
blood, and sensible of the fatigue under which his whole army suf- 
fered. Lake assented ; but nevertheless, suspected its sincerity at a 
period of the action when the Mahrattas had certainly no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the fortune of the day, he therefore permitted 
an armistice but for one hour, during which he carefully studied the 
ground occupied by the two armies. The time for parley being 
expired, the General prepared to renew the combat, and he formed 
the British infantry in two columns on the left, the first, under 
Major-General Ware, destined to assault the village of Laswarree, 
and the second, under Major-General St. John, to move in support 
of the first. His object was to turn the right flank of the enemy's 
position. Colonel Macan with the cavalry was to rest in reserve with 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon's brigade. Four batteries of artillery 
accompanied the advance. As no further sign appeared from the 
adversary, the army was put in motion. As soon as the movement 
of the British troops was perceived, the enemy threw back their left 
wing so as to form an acute angle with their former position; which 
was an able conception, to frustrate the projected attack. The dust, 
which obscured all the ground in advance of the enemy as soon as 
the rivulet was passed, prevented the English General from seeing 
this change of position. His way lay at first through high grass 
and broken ground, which afforded some cover, and as soon as he 
neared the enemy the British batteries opened fire. This the enemy 
returned with vigour and spirit, and poured forth showers of grape 
from large mortars, which did fearful execution on the 76th Regi- 
ment, who led the column; the regiment nevertheless went for- 
ward manAilly, but as soon as it had arrived within 150 paces of 
the enemy's line, and before it was near enough to charge, the 
Mahratta cavalry came down upon them. The ranks of the 76th 
were much thinned, but the attackers were repulsed by the fire and 
steady bearing of this handful of heroes. While the enemy rallied 
at a little distance, Lake ordered the 29th Regiment of Dragoons 
(who had lost their gallant leader. Major Griffith, but found an effi- 
cient one in Captain Wade) to dash through the line of the Mahratta 
infantry, and the 76th, being now reformed and reassured, gallantly 
moved forward at a rapid pace against the enemy's batteries and 
by a sudden rush made themselves masters of all the guns, and 
drove the one line of opponents upon the other ; but in this desperate 
encounter they sustained a severe loss in the death of General 
Ware, who fell by a cannon-shot, when the command devolved on 
Colonel Macdonald, who was himself also wounded. General Lake 
was dismounted by another shot, and then, in the act of mounting 
the horse of his son, Major Lake, that officer also was struck down, 
and his father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving his son 
stretched on the ground. The Mahrattas fought with a determina- 
ation far exceeding all that had been previously known of them, 
and fell dead in their ranks with their arms beside them, and it 
was not till they had been dispossessed of all their guns, that they 
relinquished the contest. Nor did the hardy soldiers of De Boigne's 
regiment retire without making an attempt to organise an orderly 
retreat The British cavalry, however, could not be restrained, and 
now broke in upon them, cutting many to pieces and making about 
2000 prisoners. The Mahratta battalions which fought on this 
occasion constituted the flower of Scindiah's army, and had been 
distinguished by the name of "the Deccan Invincibles." The 
horsemen, who were well mounted, and knew the country well, 
were able to escape; but it has been conjectured that the number ' 
of the slain alone could hardly have been less than 7000. The 
victory was gained entirely by hard fighting, and no one fought 
more boldly than General Lake himself, who carried bravery 
to the very verge of rashness. The battle of Laswarree cost the 
British 172 killed and 652 wounded, and is a remarkable example 
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of a victory solely dae to the most indomitable courage and per- 
■everance. 

The overthrow of the Mahratta force was complete, though the 
hattle attested the vigour of their resistance. The much boasted 
brigades of Europeans and the Invincible natives had however dis- 
speared, and this was decisive of the campaign. The trophies of the 
day were 72 guns, a vast quantity of anmiunition, 5000 stand of arms, 
the whole of the baggage and camp equipage, including many 
elephants, camels, and bullocks, together wi^ three tumbrils laden 
witii treasure. The victory was won by an army which had been 
for the most part 16 hours under arms, and which had marched 
65 miles during the two previous days and nights. For his re- 
peated successes iu this war the General was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswarree, and received the thanks 
of Parliament together with his brave army, who at the end of the 
campaign presented their General with an address of esteem and 
attachment, a compliment of rare occurrence. 

15. subkendeb of burhampoob and asseerghub to 

Wellesley. 

The operations of the war against Scindiah having been thus 
brought to so glorious a termination on the north side of the Mah- 
ratta dominions, we must now revert to the southern frontier, where 
we left General Wellesley eagerly following up the successes he had 
so nobly attained by the battle of Assaye. After that victory Scin- 
diah's regular infantry retired across the Nerbuddah, but his main 
army proceeded westward along the bank of the Taptee, as though 
they meditated a descent upon Poonah. Under this supposition 
Wellesley remained on the southern side of the Ajunta ghaut, but 
in the beginning of October Colonel Stevenson was detached, 
to endeavour to gain possession of Burhampoor and Asseerghur. 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, after making two marches to the 
westward along the Taptee, turned to the southward, taking with 
them the greatest part of their horse and some infantr}* and 
guns which they collected as they passed at Burhampoor, in which 
place they left a garrison. Wellesley, to protect the states of the 
Nizam and the Pcishwah, moved independently of Stevenson, and on 
the 8th quitted the Adjuntee, and marched in the direction of 
Aurungabad, near which place he established his head-quarters on 
the 11th, and by a series of masterly manoBuvres threw back the 
Mahratta army into their own territories. On the 16th of October 
Colonel Stevenson got possession of Burhampoor, which was evacu- 
ated at his approach, and the following day he marched to Asseer- 
ghur, and on the 17lh he assaulted the Pettah, and on the 20th 
opened a battery against the fort, which surrendered on the morn- 
ing of the 21st. &indiah made a movement to interrupt this last 
operation, but Wellesley by a rapid march stopped him ; and now 
having accomplished his purpose of clearing the Deccan of Scin- 
diah*s troops, he turned on the 25th of October to assail those of • 
the Rajah of Berar. 
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Intelligence had come in that the Rajah had marched through the 
Unkye-Tunkya pass, across the ghauts which form the frontier of 
the province of Candeish, and was proceeding towards the Godavery. 
The British army accordingly reascended the ghaut and marched 
to the southward, and on the 29th arrived at Aurungabad. The 
Rajah the same day reached Luckagaun, but was so little re- 
solute in his object, that between that and the 31st he changed his 
camp five times. On this latter day, he detached 5000 horse to 
endeavour to intercept a convoy consisting of 14,000 bullocks, 
which was protected by three companies of Madras Native Infantry 
under Captain Baynes. These he encountered near Umber, but 
notwithstanding the great superiority of the attacking force, 
Baynes succeeded in beating off the enemy, and compelled him 
to retire, which, as Wellesley remarks in his dispatches, " afforded 
an instance of what can be done by disciplined infantry determined 
to do their duty, against very superior numbers of irregular cavalry." 
The Rajah then moved to the eastward, but the multitudinous forces 
of the Mahratta chieftains are difficult to retain in the field, when 
obliged to draw their supplies from home, so that, after some 
weeks* marching and countermarching, Scindiah, disgusted with a 
war which yielded no plunder, and of which all the burthen as well 
as all the danger fell entirely on himself, despatched a vakeel with 
propositions of peace to Wellesley in his camp at Jaum. The envoy 
arrived on the 8th of November, attended by a Brahmin, and was 
received by the General with suitable respect; but when called 
upon to produce their credentials they had none to show; they 
were, however, permitted to remain in the British camp. Before 
measures could be taken to remedy this defect, a letter was received 
from Scindiah altogether disavowing these envoys, but offering to 
send in another person to negotiate with the British General. Ac- 
cordingly another arrived, but he also came unprovided with cre- 
dentials. Unable therefore to treat for a peace, the vakeels pro- 
posed a suspension of arms, which was acceded to on the 22nd by 
Wellesley, on condition that Scindiah with his army should remove 
to a position 40 miles to the eastward of EUichpoor, but the 
Bhoonslah was purposely left out of the arrangement, because he had 
sent no envoy. On the 28th, however, it appeared that instead of 
complying with these terms, Scindiah and the Bhoonslah had formed 
a junction and encampment at Sersooly, to the number of 4000 men. 
In the mean while, Stevenson 'descended the Rajorra ghauts on the 
25th, and invested the fortress of Gawilghur. As the attitude 
assumed by these forces hindered Stevenson from commencing the 
siege, the Colonel judiciously halted at Huttee Andorah, and on the 
29th united himself with Wellesley at Parterley. From a lofty tower 
at this place, the General-in-Chief discovered that his enemy had 
decamped as he thought, and was moving away in a confused mass 
about two miles beyond Sersooly. While the British camp was 
forming, however, bodies of Mahratta horse appeared around, and 
the Mysore cavalry were sent to skirmish with them; when the 
General went forward himself to reconnoitre, he perceived the 
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eaTaliy, and artillery, on the plains of Argaum, and extending 
nearly fiye miles in front of the village. 

16. Battle of Aroaum. 

Although it was now late in the daj, and the army had had a long 
march in the heat of it, Wellesley immediately determined to attack 
this army, and marched forward in columns until he neared the enemy, 
when he deployed in two lines, the infantry in the first, and the 
cavalry in the second. He had under his orders 4 battalions of in- 
fimtry with 6 regiments of cavalry, comprising in all 14,000 discip- 
lined troops, and 4000 irregular horse. Some confusion occurred in 
passing the lines, when the Mahratta guns opened upon them, hut, as 
soon as formed, the whole moved forward with steadiness and order. 
The enemy's very heavy infantry and guns were on the left of their 
centre, and on the left of these was a body of cavalry with pindarries 
and other light troops. Their line extended above five miles, having 
in their rear the village and extensive gardens and enclosures of Ar- 
gaum. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry formed the British left, and 
the right wing of the British attack was rather advanced, in order 
to double up the left of the enemy. The whole advanced to the 
attack in tiie greatest order, the 74th and 78th leading. When 
they had arrived very close to the enemy's line, they were charged 
by a large body of cavalry, supposed to be Persians or Arabs, who, 
after a desperate conflict, were driven back and totally destroyed. 
About 600 of these were killed and wounded, and 8 standards 
were taken from them. Scindiah's cavalry charged the 6th regiment, 
which was on the left of the British line, who repulsed them. But the 
Sepoys, who succeeded in the next column, followed up in good 
order; until at the first discharge (though they had fought at 
Assaye, and behaved well there), they were taken with a sudden 
panic and fled from the field. Wellesley himself was, however, by 
great good fortune, close to these battalions, and was able to rally 
some of them and restore the order of battle. The enemy's cavalry 
made two feeble attempts to charge the left flank, when Captains 
Marthurst and Vernon repulsed them by a steady fire. Their whole 
line now retired in disorder before the steady advance of the 
British, and the retreat soon degenerated into precipitation and con- 
fusion, when 38 pieces of cannon and all their ammunition were 
abandoned. The British cavalry immediately pursued, and by the 
light of the moon many fugitives, with elephants and camels and a 
considerable quantity of baggage, fell into the hands of the victors. 
The British troops had been under arms from 6 in the morning until 
12 at night, and Wellesley on horseback the whole time. Their 
killed and wounded amounted to 346 men. The action began so late 
in the day that the casualties were not numerous, and the General 
states that sufficient daylight was not left, to accomplish all that 
he could have wished. The field of battle was, however, strewn 
with arms and turbans, and 20 or 30 standards were captured. 
This defeat made a great impression on the Mahrattas, and induced 
many of them to abandon their colours. 
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17. Gawilghub Stormed and Taken. 

After this signal yictory, Welleslej, on the 31st, determined to 
proceed with the siege of Gawilghur. He arrived at Eliichpoor on 
the 5th of December, and halted there on the 6th in order to settle 
with Stevenson the plan of the proposed siege, and to provide a 
hospital for his sick and wounded. The fort of Gawilghur is 
situated on a loftj point of a ridge of mountains that lie between 
the source of the Poona and the Taptee. Its chief defences lay in 
two forts : one to the south, where the rock is most steep, and anodier, 
called the outer fort, which, covers the approach to the inner, and has 
a third wall to defend the approaches to itself from Labada. Ramparts 
flanked with towers and walls, solidly built, surrounded the town, the 
entrance to which was by three narrow and steep paths opening upon 
defiles, or by roads exposed to the cross-fire of batteries, and inter- 
sected at various places by the intervention of strong iron gates. 
The Labada road reaches the village of that name after passing 
through 30 miles of mountains, from Ellicnpoor, so that it was 
obvious that stores and ordnance could only be brought np for a 
siege with great difficulty and labour. In truth, it was necessary to 
dn^ the heavy guns by sheer strength of hand along roads which 
the troops were obliged to make for tiiemselves. 

The enemy had a very high opinion of the strength of the place, 
and, as great importance was attached to its possession, it was 
necessary to besiege it. It was agreed that Stevenson's division 
should undertake the attack from the north, and that of Wellesley 
should commence the operations. On the 7th, both divisions 
marched from Eliichpoor by diflferent routes — Stevenson's by 
Damergaum and Labada, and the covering division by the south- 
ward and westward. On the 12th, ground was broken near 
Labada. The lighter ordnance and stores had at length overcome 
the difficulties interposed by mountains and ravines, and, through 
the wonderful alacrity, labour, and perseverance of the troops, the 
very same night saw two batteries erected in front of the north face 
of ^e fort Wellesley's force had now approached the south face, 
and had there constructed a battery against the gate on that side. All 
the batteries opened on the 13th, and, although it was found impossible 
to get up the iron guns, a breach in the walls of the outer fort was 
declared practicable on the night of the 14th. A storm was ac- 
cordingly ordered on the following morning. Lieutenant- Colonel 
Kenny, of the 11th regiment, conmianded the storming party, con- 
sisting of the flank companies of the 94th, and the native corps of 
Stevenson's division, supported by the rest of the 94th, and with 
Hallyburton's and Madras brigades in reserve. At the same time. 
Colonels Wallace and Chambers, with the 74th and 78th, drew off 
the attention of the garrison by false attacks from the southward. 
As soon as the garrison saw the approach of English bayonets, they 
sought safety in flight, and the fort was soon in possession of the 
MisajJants, and with little loss; but the garrison was numerous, 
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consistiBg of Rtgpoots and of Bery Sing's regular infantry, led by 
Bery Sing himself, who, as well as the Killedar, was killed. The 
loss to the besiegers was 126 killed and wounded. It had been 
generally supposed that Gawilghnr would have proved a lucrative 
conquest, but the property of the fortress was either buried in the 
earth or hidden in some other way ; at all events, it was not found. 
There was a great capture of military stores, guns, muskets, and 
150 wall pieces carrying iron balls from half a pound to a pound 
weight The numbers of the garrison killed and wounded were 
never computed. 

18. SCINDIAH TREATS FOB PeACE. 

These brilliant successes closed Colonel Stevenson's long and 
distingaished career of honourable and gallant service. He was so 
ill that he could not quit his howdah, and died a short time after- 
wards. The battle of Argaum and the capture of Gawilghnr im- 
pressed the confederate chiefs with the utter hopelessness of their 
cause, and the necessity of making the best terms they could for them- 
selves without any delay. The Rtgah was so desirous of securing 
the amity of the Company that the procrastination that generally 
distinguishes Eastern diplomacy was in this case overcome, and in 
the space of two brief days a treaty was framed, and ratified on the 
25th of December. Scindiah's submission followed fast upon that 
of his late confederate. Having now exhausted all his resources 
and lost every ally, he sent instructions to his Vakeels, who were 
still with Wellesley's army, to open negotiations for a durable 
peace. On the 23rd, two ad^tional envoys came from him into the 
British camp, and probably the ordinary course of Mahratta 
diplomacy might have been pursued but for the decision and firm- 
ness of Wellesley, who brought the affair to a termination on the 
SOth of December, when a peace was signed in the British camp at 
Suijee Anjengaum, and ratified by Scindiah on the 5th of January. 

In the terms of these treaties die conquerors were as moderate 
as they had proved themselves irresistible — every point being 
abandoned and every conquest restored that militated against the 
principles of justice, or which were not inconsistent with that 
security for which hostilities had been resorted to. Every object 
for which it had been found necessary to contend was, by the 
talents and wisdom of Lord Wellesley, obtained, and the true 
military genius and prowess of Lake and Wellesley, with their 
armies, sufficed to gain the desired end in a campaign of only five 
months' duration against the two most power^ of the native 
princes in India, without one single reverse of fortune or serious 
disaster to the British arms. 

The day on which these negotiations terminated was marked by 
a new triumph of the British army, although the opponents who 
were vanquished were but disbanded soldiers and plunderers. 
General Campbell had been, despatched into the South Mahratta 
oountry, and on the 27th received iniormaXi^u >^^ ^ -^is!^ ^^ 
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10,000 horse, with some in&ntry pindarries, had passed the Kishiia 
and were proceeding towards Moodianoor. The leader of this 
ruffian force was a man named Mohammed Bey Khan, who had 
for freebooting purposes adopted the well-known appellation of 
Dhoondia Waugh. Campbell on the morning of the 30th reached 
Moodianoor, and learned that he was within six miles of those whom 
he sought. He at once moved forward undiscovered, and falling 
unexpectedly on the whole party at dawn of day, he pushed into 
the centre of their camp with little difficulty, and in the course of a 
single hour dispersed the whole batch, killing some 2000 and taking 
1000 prisoners. The flank companies of the 83rd had their full 
share in the attack of this horde of vagabonds, and lost 2 killed and 
15 wounded in the short struggle. The Bombay force under Colonel 
Woodright at this time also effected the conquest of all . Scindiah's 
territories in Guzerat, Baroach was stormed and taken on the 29th of 
August, and Champaneer and the strong hill fort of Powarghur on 
the 17th of September. 

The news of the glorious termination of the war was received 
throughout Hindostan with the most enthusiastic joy. The inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta manifested their respect and gratitude to the 
Governor-General by erecting a marble statue in the capital to his 
honour, and swords of considerable value were presented to Generals 
Lake and Wellesley. In the mother-country the public gratitude was 
gained in the thanks of Parliament, in the honour of the peerage to 
General Lake, and in that of the Order of the Bath to General 
Wellesley.* 

The Mahrattas, however, were not yet wholly conquered. Holkar 
still remained in Malwah, levying contributions there and apparently 
indifferent as to the fate of his friend. He was, however, astounded^ 
and could scarcely credit the accounts he received detailing the 
rapid and successive victories of the British ; nevertheless he allowed 
the time for all useful co-operation to go by before he moved forward 
into the Jeypoor territory, but he despatched an envoy to Scindiah 
reconunendiiig him to break the peace and renew the war. 

19. The Detenus in France. 

The continent of Europe, with inconceivable indifference, closed 
their ears to the history of this military prowess in the East, for 
Bonaparte was too much engrossed with the acquisition of territory 
at home to see how his rivals were aggrandising themselves in India. 
His recent declaration of war was followed within a week by an act so 
wholly unprecedented in the customs of civilized nations that one 
can neither appreciate its policy nor its value in a belligerent point 
of view. Of course letters of marque and reprisals were, as usual, the 
immediate consequence of this declaration, and it is probable that 
two French vessels had been, in consequence of it, very early 
captured in the Bay of Andieme. The First Consul, however, made 
this a pretence for issuing a decree on the 22nd of May, ordering 
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the arrest of all British subjects, between the ages of 18 and 60 
years, who might be found on any portion of the territory of France. 
In pursuance of this decree, 10,000 persons who had repaired to 
France in the pursuit of commerce, science, or amusement, were 
seized, and either thrown into prison, or placed under a strict sur- 
veillance, and of these great numbers were not again liberated till 
France was invaded in 1814. As a matter of severity, this pro- 
ceeding was very ungracious ; as a matter of policy, it was like 
almost everything that emanated from Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
civil government — captious, tyrannical, severe, and founded on no 
sort of principle hitherto recognised in civilized warfare. 

20. Naval War. 

Very soon after war had been declared, the British Admiralty 
stationed cruisers, commanded by active and experienced officers, 
opposite to all the ports in the Channel, from Ostend to Cape la 
Hogue, to keep a vigilant eye upon French shipping. On the 18th 
of May the British frigate " Doris," 36, Captain Pearson, cruising 
off Ushant, fell in with and chased the French lugger " Affronteur," 
14, commanded by Lieutenant Dutoga, who maintained a running 
fight imtil her captain and many of her crew were killed, when she 
gave up the contest. The ** Doris '' had one man wounded by the 
fire of her inferior but resolute antagonist On the 28th the 
** Minotaur," 74, Captain More Mansfield, in company with the 
** Thunderer," 74, chased and captured the French frigate " Mig- 
nonne " 36, Captain Jurien de la Graviere, on her voyage from 
Port-au-Prince to Brest, and, so completely ignorant was her cap- 
tain that war had been declared between Great Britain and France, 
that he had the English General Arthur on board as passenger. 
The British frigate " Immortality," 36, Captain Owen, and Brig- 
sloops '* Cruizer," 18, and " Seahorse," 18, commanded by Captains 
Hancock and Stracey, sighted the " Inabordable," 18, and 
" Commode," 18, in shore near Cape Blanc-Nez on the same day, 
when the sloops stood in after the Frenchmen and began engaging the 
batteries under which their ships had grounded, which in about an 
hour's time they silenced, and then, by the aid of their boats, succeeded 
in bringing out the French brig and schooner. On the 25th of 
June, the British frigate ** Endymion," 40, Captain the Honourable 
Charles Paget, chased and captured, after a pursuit of eight hours, 
the French ship-corvette " Bacchante," 18, Lieutenant Kerinel, 
who lost his first officer and many killed and wounded before he 
struck his colours. On the 27th, at night, the boats of the " Loire," 
38, Captain Frederick Maitland, attacked the French brig 
" Venteux," 10, Lieutenant Mortfort, lying close under the batteries 
of the IsIedeBas, and, after a severe conflict often minutes* duration, 
carried her. On the 28th, a British squadron under Commodore 
Baynton, consisting of his own ship " Cumberland," 74, ** Goliath,** 
72, Captain Charles Brisbane, and " Hercule," 74, Lieutenant Hills, 
cruising off Cape Nicholas^ discovered and chajBi^d tk<& l^\5scss^ 
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frigate, ** Ponrsmyante/' 44, Commodore Willanmez, and 16-gim 
corvette, Captain Bargeau; the "Goliath" succeeded in taking 
possession of the latter, but the former outsailed the " Hercule '* and 
escaped. On the 30th, the same Commodore, with his own line-of- 
battleship, and " Vanguard, " 72, Captain James Walker, chased the 
French frigate " Creole," Captain Lebastard, who hauled down her 
colours after a few shots ; he had on board General Morgan with 500 
troops for San Domingo. On the 3nd of July, at the entrance of the 
harbour of Cherbourg, the " Minenre,** 38, Captain Jahleel Breirton, 
mistaking his course, grounded, and was exposed to a seyere fire 
from the Fort de la Liberte of 85 pieces of artillery, and the battery 
of the Isle Pelee of 125 guns; but Breirton, aware that his launch 
could not carry out a bower-anchor to get him out of his difficulty, 
sent in his boats, under the command of Lieutenant the Honourable 
William Walpole, to cut out a vessel from imder the batteries of 
sufficient capacity to furnish him with the means of warping off. 
They proceeded under a heavy fire and cut out a lugger of 50 tons, 
laden with stores for the docks in the harbours, which, being cleared 
of her cargo, received the bower-anchor, and thus he succeeded in 
getting his ship afloat again ; but the wind dropping to a calm, she 
was drifted into the harbour by the tide, and in the end was forced 
to surrender, notwithstanding all her captain's dashing in- 
genuity. One of the sailors, who had both his legs shot off in the 
fire, lay on board in the cockpit waiting for his turn to be dressed by 
the surgeon, when hearing tiie cheer of the men on deck he asked 
what it meant. On being told that the ship floated and would soon 

be clear of the forts, " Then d the legs," he exclaimed, and 

cutting the ligaments which still attached them to him, he joined in 
the cheers of his companions. When the ship was taken, he was 
carried to the French hospital on shore, but, being resolved not to 
outlive his liberty, he slackened the tourniquets and bled to death I 
Such traits are interesting as illustrating the character of the 
British sailor at this time ; altogether unstained by sordid feelings, 
there was always to be found, as the foundation of their service, 
an unquestioned patriotism •^an indifference to life or suffering in 
their country's cause, and a Nelsonian spirit which was reflected 
to the very lowest of the crew in every ship of the Royal Navy. 
On the 4th, the British frigate " Naiad," 38, Captain Wallis, soit in 
her boats among the shoals of Les Saintes, near Brest, to attack the 
French schooner "Providence," lying there laden with heavy 
cannon and choice ship-timbers, and they brought her out, notwith- 
standing the tide and the rocks, without the occurrence of a single 
casualty. In Leonine Roads, San Domingo, on the 11th, the 
British brig-sloop " Raccoon," 18, Captain Austin Bissell, bore np 
to wait for the French brig-corvette "Lodi," 10, Lieutenant 
Tanquier, whom she compelled to strike her colours. On the 24th, 
the French 74, " Duquesne," Commodore Querengel, escaped out of 
Cape Fran9ais, San Domingo, as has been stated, and the " Ele- 
phant/* 74, Captain George Dawes, was despatched after her. The 
"Elephant" however, was not so fortunate as to make a prixe 
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of her chase. She got near enough to pour m some distant broad- 
sides, but was effectually outsailed by the French ship, which reached 
Europe. Afterwards, on the 29th of August, when near to the port 
of Ferrol, she fell in with the British frigate " Boadicea," 38, Captain 
Maitland, who chased her until she herself narrowly escaped capture 
from her greater antagonist. Again, on the 2nd of September, the 
same French ship, when off Cape Prior, fell in with a British squadron 
under Commodore Sir Edward Pellew, and the " Culloden," 74, Cap- 
tain Barrington Dacres, endeavoured to reach her, but she succeeded 
in getting safely into Corunna and evading all her enemies. On the 
6th of August, the British frigate " Hydra," 38, Captain George 
Munday, sent in her boats and captured a French armed lugger 
near the port of Havre, with only the loss of one seaman. On the 
17th, off San Jago, in the island of Cuba, the " Raccoon," Captain 
Bissell, followed an armed brig keeping near the shore under a 
press of sail — which proved to be the French ship " Mutine," 18, 
but she ran on shore f^er two or three broadsides, and struck her 
colours. The " Raccoon," to avoid a similar fate herself, hove in 
stays, when the " Mutine " re-hoisted her colours, and boats full of 
armed men soon lined the shore, on which Captain Bissell did not 
think it worth the risk to send in to bum the vessel, as she already 
lay a perfect wreck and full of water. On the i4th, the British 
fHgate ** Immortalite," Captain Owen, commenced an attack upon 
the batteries that defended the port of Dieppe, and, with the loss of 
half a dozen men, created some alarm by firing the town in one or 
two places. On the 1 5th, the British irigate " Cerberus," 32, bearing 
the flag of Rear- Admiral Sir James Saumarez, with some sloops of 
war, bombarded the town of Granville, where there were 22 gun 
vessels, which immediately hauled out from the pier, and steering 
port formed themselves into a regular line, replying with the 
batteries to the fire of the ships. The " Cerberus " grounded ; 
upon whidi nine of the gun-boats attempted to cannonade her, but 
she got off again, and the bombardment soon ceased on both sides 
with no matmal injury to either. On the 27th, a division of sloops, 
bombs, and smaller vessels, under Captain Samuel Jackson, of the 
sloop '* Autumn," 16, bombarded Calais until the wind obliged 
ihem to weigh and stand off : but next day a division of French 
gun-boats, taking advantage of the absence of the British ships, ran 
out of port, and, though fired upon by the frigate " Leda," 36, 
Captain Honyman, reached Boulogne in safety; and next day 
a second division did the same. Captain Honyman, after this, sent 
in the " Harpy " and " Lark " sloops of war, to cut out a convoy, 
which they brought to action on the 31st, under the batteries 
of Portel, when in about two hours and a half some of the enemy's 
sloops were driven on shore together with a gun brig and destroyed. 
On the 13th of September, the " Raccoon," off the island of Cuba, 
eaptored many of the French ships carrying away their troops for 
SflJi Domingo — the " Petite Fille," having on board 180 men with 
50 officers, the " Amelie " with 70 troops and some light guns, the 
H Jeune Adele " with 80 men and 6 small guns. On the 3rd of 
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November, the " Blanche,** 36, Captain Zachary Madge, when 
off San Domingo, sent a boat, imder Lieutenant Edward Nicole of 
the marines, to cut out a French armed cutter lying under the guns 
of Monte-Christi, and having a cargo of 53 bullocks destined fbr 
the garrison of Cape Fran9ois. The attack was made in the night, 
and succeeded with the loss of two men killed and two wounded. 
On the following day another party in the launch of the '* Blanche," 
under the command of Mr. John Smith, master's mate, attacked and 
carried a French schooner manned with 30 men on the same shore. 
A day or two afterwards a young midshipman of the same ship 
(Mr. Edward Henry A' Court) with eight men in the cutter, carried 
a French schooner bound to Cape Fran9ois with a detaclunent of 
soldiers, under the command of a veteran, who had fought and bled 
at Arcole. His wound had been a fractured skull, which had been 
trepanned, and on the plate he had had engraved the word '* Arcole.** 
He was mortified at being overcome by a young midshipman, but 
said he thought it must have been entirely owing to the mal de mer» 
A great many contests with privateers also occurred this year, with 
various results, but often with great loss of life. 

On the 6th of March, while yet all appeared to be peace between 
Great Britain and France, a squadron consisting of ** Marengo,'* 74, 
and the frigates " Atalante," " Belle Poule," and " Semillante,** 
together with some transports having General Decaez and 1350 
troops on board, sailed from Brest under the command of Admiral 
Linois, and anchored in Pondicherry Roads on the 16th of June, of 
which they were to take possession under the terms of the treaty of 
Amiens. Some hesitation existed with the British East India Com- 
pany's officers as to giving up this settlement, when on the 5th of 
July Vice- Admiral Peter Rainier, having his flag on board the 
" Centurion,*' 50, with the " Tremendous," 74, Captain Osbom, tiie 
" Trident," 64, Captain Surridge, the " Lancaster,** 64, Captain 
Fothergill, the " Sheemess,*' 44, armed en Jlute^ and three or four 
frigates, anchored in the road of Cuddelore, about 20 miles from 
Pondicherry. The French Admiral was not well pleased with the 
close vicinity of such a squadron, although, as yet, there was no 
knowledge of the impending war. On the 12th, however, despatches 
were received from France, by a vessel that had quitted Brest ten 
days later than the Admiral, which brought him directions to repair 
as soon as possible to the Isle of France. Admiral Linois received 
the despatches as he returned from paying a visit of courtesy to the 
British commander, whom he had, in fact, invited to breakfast on 
board his flag-ship on the following morning ; but when Admiral 
Rainier proceeded to keep his appointment, he found the French 
squadron had sailed away in the night, having left their anchors 
behind them. The British Admiral weighed and steered for 
Madras, but did not himself hear of the declaration of war until the 
3rd of September. Admiral Linois, in fact, reached the Isle of France 
on the 16th of August, but did not hear of the war till the first day 
of October, when on the 8th he put to sea again and began making 
captures. He sailed to Bencoolen on the 10th of December, where 
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there was a -valaable British settlement. There he hnmed six 
merchant ships, but two others were run ashore by their crews. 
Warehouses filled with spice, rice, and opium, were also consumed, 
and some ships richly laden carried away. The French squadron 
then set sail for Batavia, where he anchored with all his booty. 

21. Commotions in Ireland fomented bt the French. 

While external war was thus inaugurated on every side, the First 
Consul of France was too shrewd not to see how much his advantage 
lay in exciting intestine commotions in the United Kingdom. Ireland 
has been for centuries the vulnerable point of England, and a 
turbulence always smoulders there which may be blown into a 
flame by any designing spirit to assist the machinations of an 
enemy. A special commission of justice had already been issued 
to punish the disturbers of the public peace, which had been en- 
dangered in the beginning of the year, and although this had awed 
the people into some submission, yet an intractable and restless 
faction hailed with transport the renewal of the war which would 
enable them to organise a new conspiracy under French auspices. 
The chiefs of the last insurrection, who had escaped to remote 
comers of the continent, were called together for instructions to 
Paris, and their hopes and passions stimulated by every inducement. 
The centre of the plot was established at Dublin, where a young 
man of specious talents and a heated imagination, Robert Emmett, 
(whose brother had been one of the former leaders,) undertook, by 
means of a desperate mob, to carry the castle on the 23rd of July, 
the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille. His principal asso- 
ciates were Dowdall, Redmond, Allen, Russell, and Quigley. The 
first two were to be stationed at Dublin, and the rest in the 
provinces. On the morning of the day appointed for the purpose, 
unusual crowds of peasants were observed to enter the Irish capital, 
and, as it was the eve of the Feast of St James, a festival of the 
Roman ritual, they all assembled towards evening in St James Street, 
a long avenue into Dublin, of nearly a mile in length, leading from 
the county of Kildare. They pretended that they were coming to 
chapel and seeking for work in haymaking, and were armed with 
pitchforks ; but some amongst them were observed to have pikes and 
fire-arms under their clothes. Blood soon flowed — Mr. Clarke, a 
considerable manufacturer, and a perfectly inoffensive man, was 
fired at as he passed along the high road and severely wounded. 
Mr. Emmett now drew his sword and openly took the lead, 
ordering a piece of ordnance that he had with him to be fired and a 
rocket to be sent up as a signal to those at a distance. Colonel 
Browne happening to pass by in uniform, was set upon and basely 
assassinated in the street, and the debtors' prison was attacked, where 
some of the guard were killed. Although there were 3000 or 4000 
soldiers in the barracks, and a military force could have acted with 
yigour and precision in so spacious a thoroughfare as St. James 
Street^ they were not called out until an incident of a peculiarly 
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atrocious character had brought matters to a crisis. A digtingnlwhed 
equipage was observed to pass into the street, which was flooa dis- 
covered to be that of Lord Kilwarden, the Chief Justice of Irdand, 
having inside it the venerable Judge himself, accompanied by his 
daughter and nephew. The ruffians instantly assaulted the csrrisge 
and dragged out the inmates ; the young lady was allowed to fly in 
a state of distraction to the castle ; but Lord Kilwarden and his 
nephew, Mr. Wolfe, were barbarously felled to the ground. One of 
the bystanders, shocked at such an inhuman and sacrilegious deed, 
called aloud for immediate execution on the murderers; but the 
upright dying magistrate, recalled to recollection by the proposal, 
and in the act of death, feeling all the dignity of the ermine he had 
himself so highly graced, exclaimed, "' Murder must ever be punished, 
but let no man suffer for my death, excepting upon a fair trial, and by 
the laws of his country." At length, about half-past 10 at night, the 
2 1 St regiment, stationed in the barracks, detached an escort of a subal- 
tern and 50 men to proceed to protect their Colonel's quarters in the 
city, who came unexpectedly upon the rear of the mob actually en- 
gaged in these excesses. An attack having been made on the troops 
which occasioned the death of a soldier, the officer in conunand. 
Lieutenant Brady, ordered his men to fire, when the entire body of 
the rioters fled in every direction, and left the military escort 
masters of the scene of action. The light company of tihe same 
regiment, under Lieutenant Douglas, had been charged by the mob 
in Thomas Street, but on receiving a volley the people fell back, and 
on a second discharge entirely dispersed themselves. Lieutenant 
Coltman, of the 9 th, observing a number of persons entering and 
quitting a house in Marshalsea Lane, entered it and found all the 
preparations for overt rebellion ; a large quantity of ball-cartridge, 
hand-grenades, pikes, and gunpowder ; some military dresses, and 
a proclamation wet from the press from persons styling themselves 
the provisional government, and which was worded in such pompous 
and inflated language that it became the jest of the multitude as 
soon as it was published, and the ridicule thus excited aided 
materially in restoring public tranquillity. Emmett and Russell, the 
two leaders of the insurrection, were soon after seized, brought to 
trial, and executed, but the remaining conspirators were pardoned 
by the judicious lenity of the Government. 
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1. DISCONTENTS IN FRANCE — CONSPIRACT OF GEORGES, MOREAU, 
PICHEORU, AND OTHERS. — 2. MURDER OF THE DUG D'eNGHIEN.^- 
3. DEATH OF PICHEGRU AND GEORGES, AND BANISHBIENT OF 
MOREAU. — 4. WAR BETV7EEN THE RUSSIANS, PERSIANS, AND 
GEORGIANS. — 5. PREPARATIONS ON THE PART OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE FOR THE RENEWAL OF THE CONTEST. — 6. NAVAL WAR 
—IRONSIDE FLOTILLA. — 7. DEATH, LIFE, AND CHARACTER Of 
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ADMIBiLL LORD DTTMCjLN. — 8. INSmUTZON OF THE PATBIOTIC 
FUND IN ENGLAND. — 9. WAB IN INDIA. — 10. MONSON'S DIS- 
ASTER. — 11. BATTLE, SIEGE, AND CAPTUBE OF DEEO. — 12. WAB 
BETWEEN GBEAT BBITAIN AND SPAIN. — 13. NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE DECLARED EMPEROR, AND IS CROWNED BT THE POPE. — 
14. THE THREATENED INVASION OF ENGLAND BT FRANCE. — 15. 
COLONIAL WAR. — 16. WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED AND THE BAR- 
BARY STATES.— 17. FRENCH INROADS ON BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 

I. Discontents in France ; Conspiracy of Georges, Mobbau, 

PiCHBGRU, AND OTHERS. 

The election of one out of a numerous list of successful leaders of 
armies to supreme power was sure to be accompanied by many 
jealousies and heartburnings amongst bis former associates, male 
and female. Bemadotte, who belonged to the extreme republican 
party, (and , singularly enough, considering his future fortune,) had 
deeply-rooted democratic principles, viewed with undisguised 
displeasure the evident approaches that his camarade, of whom he 
was always jealous, was making to arbitrary power. Moreau, also, 
was a discontent, but of another order ; the heroes of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden might naturally have points of rivalry between them, 
but Moreau's wife and his wife's mother were also animated by 
envious feelings towards Josephine. Pichegru, another frondeur, 
had, since his return from banishment, resided in London, and while 
there carried on a treasonable correspondence with the body of 
emigrants with the view of organizing an insurrection to effect the 
expulsion of the First Consul from supreme power and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. And there is little doubt but that this 
conspiracy had the confidence of the British Government, and that 
the notion that internal disquiet was a fair element of war, was as 
rife in the English Cabinet as in that of the First Consul of France. 
The Chouan chief, Georges Cadoudal, also resided chiefly in 
London, and on being communicated with entered warmly into this 
conspiracy, for he had never disguised, even from Bonaparte him- 
self, his attachment to the Royal cause. He had, indeed, gone so far as 
to refuse the First Consul's offer of Lieutenant-General in his army 
and a pension of 1000 frtuics,withthe candid avowal that he had taken 
an oa^ of fidelity to Louis XVIII. Fouche, who had been ousted 
from the ministry of the Police of Paris, and was desirous to recom- 
mend himself to renewed employment on either side of the question, 
brought his eminent talents for intrigue and combination into the 
conspiracy, but it is thought rather with the hope of making them 
injurious alike to both Republican and Royalist parties, in order 
that he might restore himself to the favourable consideration of the 
First Consul. 

Bemadotte had not pennitted his discontent to ripen into any 
plans of revolt, but Moreau had so far entered into the plot as to 
have held secret interviews with Pichegru, and to have com- 
municated unreservedly with him through the intervention of 
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General L^joillais. The first iiitimation of the plot iras obtained by 
the French police, who had seized at Calais an agent fumisihed witii 
documents that proved the reality of the conspiracy, as well as the 
plan fixed upon for open insurrection. The place was somewhere 
between Dieppe and Treport ; and Fouch^, aware that these plans 
were now matured, came forward to inform Bonaparte that *' the 
air was full of poignards." Accordingly, on the 1 5th of February, 
matters being ripe for the denouement, 45 persons were seized 
and committed to various prisons, including Moreau, Lajoillais, and 
the Comtes Armand and Jules Polignac. Pichegm and Greorges 
in the first instance escaped, but they were both ultimately taken. 
While, however, these chiefs awaited their trials in their prisons, an 
incident occurred that engrossed the attention of the entire world, — 
an event of the most flagrant character, and one that, without any 
question, was an atrocious blimder as well as a very grievous crime. 

2. Murder of the Due D*£nohiek. 

The council of state that sat at Paris, under the presidency of the 
First Consul, on the 10th of March,1804, received a deposition fiom 
two of the conspirators who had been apprehended, to the effect 
that at the meetings of some of the Royalist chiefis a person about 
36 years of age, of light hair, ordinary size, and elegant dress, with 
whose name they were unacquainted, but in whose presence every 
one without exception, even the two Messieurs Polignac, stood un- 
covered, and who was always treated with the utmost respect, took 
part in their deliberations. It was suspected that this must certainly 
be some member of the exiled Royal Family, and none answered the 
description so completely as the Due d*£nghien, grandson of the 
Prince of Conde. It was not very improbable that a young man, who 
had served with great distinction in the emigrant corps which made 
the campaigns 1792-99, should be informed of all that was passing for 
the restoration of the Royal Family, and indeed there are always offi- 
cious partisans of every movement, who communicate everything to 
princes. He had also for some time resided near the French frontier, 
at the Chateau of Ettenheim, in the Electorate of Baden, but simply 
as a country gentleman, devoted to field sports ; but that he was not a 
party to any sinister design against the person of Bonaparte may be 
concluded from this fact, that only a few months previously a 
proposal had been made to his grandfather, in London, " to get quit 
of ^e usurper," which His Highnesss not only at once rejected 
with horror, but added, that although the Princes of France were 
enemies of the man who had usurped the chief authority that solely 
belonged to their King, and though they had combated with open 
arms and would combat whenever occasion presented itself to do so 
with honour, yet that they would never be privy to means of 
aggression which were suited only to the basest miscreants or to 
Jacobins. It is much to be feared that Bonaparte was not actuated 
by similar noble sentiments. He had been heard to declare, that the 
onJj^ individual of the Royal Family whom he deemed dangerous to 
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goyermnent resided in an obscure mansion in a small town of 
Germany, and now, upon the very loosest evidence of any guilty 
knowledge of the conspiracy, and on the very day that the council 
had sat to discuss it, Talleyrand was directed to write to the Duke of 
Baden to inform him that the First Consul had ordered troops into 
his territory to Offenburgh and Ettenheim to seize some persons 
who were deemed devoted enemies of France. 

The young prince had fixed his residence at Ettenheim on ac» 
count of a passion with whicli he had been inspired for the young 
Princess de Rohan, who resided in that neighbourhood, and, occupied 
with this liaison de cceur and the pleasures of the chase, H.R.H. had, 
as it happened, neither been at Paris at all, nor engaged in the 
slightest degree in this conspiracy. Nevertheless, the order, signed 
by Bonaparte himself, was intrusted to Colonel Caulaincourt, his 
aide-de-camp, with directions to take 600 dragoons and 6 cannons, 
to Kehl or New Brisach, while Colonel Ordener should go with a 
body of gens-d'arme direct from Strasburg to Ettenheim. The 
parties moved in concert on the 15th of March, and seized the 
prince in his bed, and with all his papers, and every person in his 
house, and forthwith transmitted him, imder the escort of relays of 
gens-d'armes, to Paris, where he arrived at mid-day. He was 
detained five hours at the Barri^re de Charenton, and thence con- 
veyed to the Chateau de Vincennes, into which he was shut up on 
the night of the 20th. 

Colonel Savary, another aide-de-camp of the First Consul, with a 
strong body of gens-d'armes d'elite, were already in possession of this 
castle and all its avenues. He had previously desired the governor, 
M. Harel, to prepare a room for a prisoner who was expected, and to 
dig a grave in the courtyard. The Royal Duke shortly after he 
arrived retired to bed ; he had taken some refreshment, but, in the 
dead of the night, before he had time to fall asleep, a military 
commission arrived from Paris and summoned him to appear 
before them. Murat, brother-in-law of Bonaparte, was at this time 
Governor of Paris, and he had sent directions to General Hullin 
and six of the colonels of the regiments in garrison at the capital 
that they should assemble immediately in the Chateau de Vincennes 
to take cognizance of one accused on charges set forth in the decree of 
the government. Savary was present in the council-chamber, and has 
left on record a history of the proceedings that there took place. 
The Prince being asked if he had taken up arms against France, 
&c., he replied that he had served during the whole war; that he had 
never been in England, but had resided for two years and a half at 
Ettenheim ; that he had corresponded with his grandfather and 
father in London, but had not seen them since 1795 ; that he had 
never seen General Pichegru, and had no connexion with him nor 
with General Dumouriez. No further evidence was brought against 
the accused, and only one single document was adduced in support 
of the accusation, which was tie decree of the First Consul ordering 
the arrest. General Hullin, the president of the commission, has left 
on record that H.R.H. present^ himseU ^iox^ ^rssi^SSdl "^w^3v5s& 
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afsurance, and earnestly requested an interview with ihe FInt 
Consul, which Savary represented to the memben wonld be Terj 
inopportune, and personally disagreeable to Greneral Bonaparte. 

The prisoner was forthwith, in the short space of ten hoiurSy fbirnd 

guilty, and judgment was pronounced in these words : ** The 

special military commission unanimously condemns to the pain oi 

death Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Due d'Eng^hien, ia 

atonement of the crimes of being a spy, of carrying on a ooiTe- 

spondence with the enemies of the Republic, and of an attempt 

against the internal and external safety of the state." The Duke, 

on being informed of this sentence, tranquilly replied, " I am 

ready and resigned/* He was conducted by torchlight down the 

broken and winding staircase which led to the fosse where the 

execution was to take place, and saw through the gloom a party of 

soldiers drawn up. On asking what they were, he was answered : 

** Les grenadiers (Tltalien.** ** Thank God," he exclaimed, " that at 

least they are not Frenchmen. I have been condenmed by a 

foreigner, and God be praised that my executioners are also such ! " 

He asked for a confessor, but this last request was denied him. He 

then cut off a lock of his hair, which he delivered with his watch 

and a ring to be sent to the Princess de Rohan and to his parents, 

and turning to the soldiers he said : " Grenadiers, fire low, or yon will 

miss, or only wound me.*' He then gave the signal, and fell pierced by 

seven balls, two having pierced his head and five his body. A 

coffin, filled with lime, was ready to receive his corpse, and his 

remains were, without further' ceremony, consigned to the grave that 

had been prepared the evening before at the foot of the ramparts. 

The First Consul had quitted Paris for Malmaison before the 

Royal victim arrived there. Murat and Savary received their 

orders direct from his own mouth at that residence, and on the 

evening of the execution Bonaparte sat playing at chess with 

Madame de Remusat, striving, by this dissipation, and by quoting 

verses from Comeille, Voltaire, and other ^i^orks, to cheer a mind 

evidently ill at ease. 

3. Death of Picheoru and Geokoes, and Banishment of 

MOBEAir. 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the consternation that 
prevailed in Paris when these startling events transpired. Distrust, 
terror, and anxiety were depicted in every countenance. None pub- 
licly opposed the wicked deed at home, which was openly stigma- 
tised abroad as a bloody and needless assassination. The following 
order of the day of the 17th had already annouAced the conspiracy 
and the arrests consequent upon it to the garrisons of Paris: — 
*' Fifty brigands have penetrated into the capital, Georges and 
General Pichegru are at their head. Their coming was occa- 
sioned by a man, who is yet numbered among our defenders, by 
General Moreau, who was yesterday consigned to the hands of 
natJonAl justice. Their design was to have assassinated the First 
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Consul, to have delivered over France to the horrors of a civil war 
and all the terrible convulsions of a counter-revolution." Moreau 
was looked upon bj the whole of France as one of the great 
names of the period. To the soldiers he was especially endeared by 
the most glorious exploits. The old ill-extinguished jealousy of the 
armies of Italy and the Rhine broke out, therefore, afresh. On the 
news of his apprehension, the latter burned with indignation at the 
incredible imputations thus cast upon the honour of one with whom 
they were associated with their proudest military achievements. 
They openly murmured at his arrest, and many regarded it as an 
act of jealousy towards a military rival in the First Consul, whom 
they suspected of being about to sacrifice a great general to gratify 
his own ambition. Moreau had, moreover, a high reputation for 
probity, moderation, and disinterestedness, and the Revolutionist 
party regarded him as their political leader. 

Pichegru also had his friends and comrades, but he had been sus- 
pected of being connected with the Royalist intrigues. He was, how- 
ever, known to be a resolute man, who would not be taken prisoner 
without a struggle, nor would he have been but that he was betrayed 
by an old friend, named Lethane, who entered his bedroom in the night 
with a party of police, when l^e General was sleeping with loaded 
pistols by his side. In this manner he was seized, ly)und hand and 
foot, and conducted, naked as he was in bed, to the Temple. Here 
he subsequently underwent ten separate examinations, in which he 
is represented to have exhibited a grandeur of character which 
excited the admiration even of his enemies. No one was implicated 
by his replies, and he loudly avowed his intentions of speaking out 
boldly on his trial, when he was resolved to unfold the odious 
means by which he and his companions had been entrapped into 
the conspiracy by the police. But his trial never came on. At 
8 o'clock in the morning of the 6th of April he was found strangled 
in his prison! A black silk handkerchief had been twisted 
round his neck by means of a small stick about five inches long. 
No light was ever thrown on the perpetrator of this horrid deed ; 
but its instigation was strongly imputed to Bonaparte, who, however, 
boldly asserted his ignorance, and rested his justification on its 
utter indifference to his objects, whether Pichegru lived or died. 
No one else, however, can be conceived to have had a motive for his 
death. It seems almost impossible that he could himself have 
caused it in the manner described. 

Moreau, Georges, the two Polignacs, and the other accused, were, 
after a tedious delay, at length brought to trial on the 28th of May. 
The other prisoners, to the number of 45, were put to the bar 
together. When arraigned, the greater number concealed their 
names, but Moreau audibly avowed his as *^ Moreau, ci-devant 
Giniral'du-Chef de Varm^e du Rhin,^* and replied to his inters 
rogators with an uncompromising spirit. The result of the trial 
was the complete establishment of Moreau's innocence, and the 
utter disproof of all criminal connexion with the conspiracy. Not 
one witness could fix either guilty act ox kiiQr<(il<^%<^ \^;!^\^ \2fssv. 
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We hiTc ^%'^: --Tei. "izirT :i-e rear IT^o. the bloodj issue of the 
cos'.«* \-rrr^- 3I-r'-inr:. K'-i" c: Persia, asd Heraclins. Soveragn 
*ji OtrjTzi^ ^Liz. izi LiTTcf s*:u^hT azd obtained the protecticm of 
thf: R■^^»iia Empre**. The ii*:ial coiise^aence foUowed : the 
tt:sre thai vas cAll-ed lo rr::cc: recisined to conquer : and an anny, 
un-itzr tLe conimand o: Gr::enl Lasaitev. gained a bloody battle on 
the banks of the Joral. when the Czar Alexander named Trak- 
llfrritcb. Prince of Georgia, npon the death of George XII., 
and published, on the 24th of September. ISOl. a nkase. formally 
uniting Georgia to the Russian Empire, proclaiming Teflis as the 
capital. Lasarew was commanded to convey to St Petersbui^h 
Marie, the widow of George XII. and her children, but, on entering 
her apartment to execute this order, the princess, indignant at the 
attempt to take her by force, drove a poignard into £e breast of 
the Russian General, that killed him on the spot. 

The Russians saw that they had roused a spirit among the tribes 
and nations occupying the country between the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, which rendered military occupation necessary, and accordingly, 
in 1H02, a c(trp8 d'armie "wtiB sent into Georgia, ostensibly to keep 
watch over the movements of the Shah of Persia, who, in May, had 
declared war. Prince Zizianoff was appointed to the command, 
wlio captured the fortress of Belokan, but was elsewhere defeated 
with IrMs. lie endeavoured to compel the Lisghiens (wild moun- 
tiiiners of Dhajeston) to join him, and threatened to put them to the 
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mword, -which menace ohtained for him possession of Dsara, and the 
yroinise to yield a yearly tribute of raw silk. The ELhan of Gandja 
^■lill refused, however, to acknowledge the sovereignty of Russia, and 
laooordingly, on the 15th of January, Zizianoff advanced against 
'liiin, and, notwithstanding a gallant resistance, Djarout the Khan 
'ms killed in the engagement and Gandja was taken. This success 
ioreated so great a panic that the people of Sheivar, Baker, "and 
Dorvert at once submitted to the Czar. Mingrelia had already 
lieen subdued. On the 12th of May, Prince Zizianoff left Teflis to 
look after the Persian army, commanded by a son of the last Prince 
of Persia, and on his arrival on the 20th of June near the famous 
eoQvent of Etchmiadzin, neac the river Araxes, he was attacked 
by a force of 15,000 Persians, but after a short fight he at length 
remained victorious and kept the field. On the 26th of June he 
erossed the river and seized the Persian camp, together with 60 
guns. On the 2nd of July he again advanced, and blockaded 
and bombarded Erivan. The besieged defended themselves most 
gallantly, until, on the 14th, Baba lUian, whose son, Abzi Mirza, 
iras in command of the place, collected a force of 15,000 men and 
advanced to the succour of the city. He boldly attacked the Rus- 
sians, and, though he could not succeed against Zizianoff in the 
field, he at lengtii obliged him, on the 4th of September, to raise 
the siege and retire to Teflis, which he succeeded in reaching, but 
not witiiout serious loss. Soon after this, however, the Russians 
entered into a truce with Fell-Ali-Shah, which was to last till the 
Ist of March, 1805. Zizianoff, being thus at liberty, determined to 
avail himself of the interval to revenge on the Ossetians of the dis- 
trict of Djankou the massacre of a Russian regiment, while passing 
through their country, en route to Georgia, and in the course of the 
month of October he accomplished his bloody purpose. 

5. Preparations of England and France fob the Renewal 

OF THE Contest. 

The conduct of the British navy, in bombarding small towns and 
defenceless places upon the French coast, excited the indignation 
and hatred of the whole sea-board of France, and this was ag- 
gravated, in the eyes of the First Consul, when the English press 
extolled such exploits. It was this hostile spirit in the French popu- 
lation which induced General Bonaparte, amidst his many schemes 
fbr a vigorous prosecution of the war, to prefer that plan which 
had for its object a descent upon the British islands, and which 
would also enable him to verify his assertion, that England unsup- 
ported could not withstand the power of France. There was no 
conceivable difficulty in his assembling troops enough and boats 
enough; and accordingl<f the preparations for a descent on the 
British shores still went forward with all the enthusiasm for which 
the French people are so renowned. Early in the year, Bonaparte 
addressed a letter to the Admiral of Marine, complaining that the 
enemy should be permitted with a few vea&ft\% \o XAs^ti&slAft. ^^ks&^ 
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siderable fleet in the port of Brest. He ordered that, whenever ^ 
weather would permit, the French ships should go to sea and 
"Aarce/er*' the blockading squadron; he also directed that a 
considerable practice should be maintained of the ships' guns, w 
that the men might be taught to fire with the best effect His 
active mind was now energetically given to the organization of the 
proposed invasion. The armed vessels of the flotilla were divided 
into five or six classes, and the whole placed under the command of 
Contre Amiral La Crosse. Seven ports of reunion were named: 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Ambleteuse, Vimereux, Boologne, and 
Staples. Boulogne was given as the main depot, or chief rallying 
station. This harbour was directed to be quayed, deepened, and 
fortified with batteries sufficient to prevent insult 

England, at the same time, confident in her insular strength and 
unbounded resources, was not intimidated either by the threats or 
preparations of her enemy. Corresponding exertions were made 
along the entire extent of her shores that were threatened. An 
immense number of small vessels, armed each with one or two 
heavy guns, were stationed at the Nore, as well as several large 
ships heavily armed, which, though not in a fit state for sea, were 
capable of being rendered floating batteries. Martello towers, on 
the model of the one that had been found so efficient in obstructing 
the landing of the British on the island of Corsica, were erected all 
along the coast, each armed with one gun or more. The whole 
spirit of the nation was roused to defend the fatherland : militia, 
volunteers, local militia, and yeomanry, swelled the numerical 
strength of the army to a considerable amount ; while in mid« 
channel, a mighty fleet, under Lord Keith, watched vigilantly, ready 
to blaze away upon the invading flotilla the instant they showed 
themselves outside the sands and batteries of the French harbours. 
On the first days of the year Bonaparte came himself to the coast 
to inspect the preparations, and to encourage perseverance in the 
works, and again in July and August ; but the difficulties of the 
enterprise were too much, even for his genius, or his rashness, to 
overcome, and no attempt was made this year to quit the harbours. 
But while his principal attention was directed to the British 
Channel, he was not unmindful of his interests beyond the Alps, in 
the occupation of Italy. Murat, who commanded in that peninsula, 
had evacuated the Neapolitan States in conformity to the terms of the 
treaty of Amiens, but bad received orders that, as soon as a renewal 
of war appeared probable, he should resume his post at Bologna and 
Faenza and to detach Gouvion-Saint Cyr, to take possession of the 
Neapolitan Kingdom, even to the very heel and toe of Italy, at 
Otranto and Spartivento. The First Consul had fixed his eye on the 
Gulf of Tarentum as tbe best haven from whence to protect the com- 
merce of France with the Levant, which Soult had been directed to 
defend, and he had in the former war traced out some redoubt for the 
defence of the roads. St. Cyr had now directions to complete these 
works, and to form magazines there for the provisioning of a fleet or 
0quadron in opposition to the British arsenal at Malta. Bonaparte 
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had also ordered that Leghorn should he occupied at the earliest 
moment, and that all the British wares found there should he seized, 
notwithstanding any remonstrances of the puppet King of Etruria. 
The islands of Elba and Corsica were also put into the best state of 
defence by the talents of the engineer Camperdon, while the gar- 
risons of the islands were conferred respectively on Generals Rusca 
and Morand. To the engineer Chassalonge was intrusted the 
fortresses on the mainland, and his attention was to be given 
especially to Alessandria by the remarks of the General himself — 
'* Je considere cette place comme la possession de toute Ultalie." He 
was equally vigilant in respect to the defence of the Dutch seaports, 
and General Victor had orders to watch the mouths of the Meuse 
and the Texel ; while General Bonnet was established, with 3000 
men, upon the island of Walchereu to defend the entrance of the 
Scheldt and the approaches on Antwerp. 



6. Naval Wab. 

Admiral Lord Nelson, in the Mediterranean, kept a most vigilant 
look-out on all the coasts of France and Italy, and watched the 
important port of Toulon with unremitting attention. He knew by 
experience that nothing could be more uncertain than the direction 
of a fleet issuing out of that harbour : " it had as many destinations," 
he would say, " as there were countries.'* He therefore called the 
station off Toulon his home, for he considered that though he 
might give a recreation to the sbips during the bad season, by 
sending them across to Malta, yet, if he were to watch the French 
effectually, he must he at sea, and, if at sea, must have bad weather 
or good, as it might happen ; so that if the ships were not fit to stand 
had weather they were useless. M. Latouche Treville commanded 
at Toulon with his flag on the " Bucentaure," 80. On the 24th of 
May, Rear- Admiral Campbell, with the " Canopus,*' "Donegal," 
and " Amazon,*' stood in close to Toulon to reconnoitre, and La- 
touche, taking advantage of a breeze, sent out several French gun- 
boats, which swept out from under Cape Sepet, and opened a sudden 
though distant fire on the ships of war. A French line-of-battle 
ship and a frigate also stood out, and were successively followed 
hj two more ships and two more frigates, until at length five sail 
of the line and three frigates chased the reconnoitring ships. Some 
firing ensued, but without any casualties, and, after a sail, the ships 
regained their respective Admirals. Nevertheless, Latouche pub- 
lished a boastful account of this adventure, which angered Nelson, 
for he had stated that the hero had fled before him. He sent home in 
his defence a copy of the log of the " Victory," saying, " that if his 
character was not by that time established for never running away, 
it was not worth his while to put the world right ; '* but he said in 

one of his letters," If I catch the French Admiral, by G he shall 

eat his letter." On another occasion, when seven ships, under a 
Bear- Admiral, slipped out of the same port, and, without any result^ 
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got back agBin :— *' If they go oo playing this game," odd he, ** we 
shall some day lay salt on their tails." 

At the distance of rather less than a mile from tiie 8oath-west 
end of the island of Martiniqae stands the Diamond Rock, an 
isolated lump of stone rising out of the sea, of the cireamferenee of 
less than a mile, and 600 feet in height ; in fbrm it very miHsh 
resembles a great round haystack. It is preci^tons on three sides, 
the west side alone being accessible ; but even the landing htere is 
not at all times practicable, on accoont of the snr£ This rock, which 
had never been occupied before, excepting by crabs and sea-birds, 
was now taken possession of and fort&ed by Commodofe Sir 
Samuel Hood, having his broad pendant on die *' Centaur," 74, 
Captain Murray MaxwelL It was the Admiral's duty to cmise 
and keep watch over Fort Royal Bay, a noble haven, of very con- 
siderable magnitude in that island, and finding that the Diamond 
had deep water all round, and that by these channels many vessels e^ 
caped capture, he resolved to make it a sort of redoubt or stationary 
ship of war, whence boats could be detached to harass the enemy's 
cruisers. In January this year, five of the *' Centaur's " heaviest 
guns were, in spite of considerable difficulty, skilAilly landed and 
mounted on different parts of this crag. The mode of getting these 
guns from the ship to an eminence higher than her mast-head was 
ingenious, and characteristic of the energy of the British tar. To 
see sailors hanging in clusters on the side of a perpendicular acclivity 
hauling up 24-pounders by hawsers was perfectly startling. Upon 
the very summit of the rock two 18-pounders were lifted, which 
commanded an extensive range. All was now made ready by 
forming a depot of supplies as well de guerre as de bouche. And a 
crew of 120 men, under Lieutenant Maurice, was placed on board 
the " Diamond Rock " for its secure possession. It is a singular 
fact that this spot was rated in the Eling's books as a sloop of war, 
and the garrison always spoken of as a crew I 

On the 3rd of February, when in the Caribbean Sea, the boats 
of the " Centaur," under the command of Lieutenant Carthew 
Reynolds, were, to their great surprise, hailed about midnight by the 
French brig-corvette " Curieux," 16, Captain Cordier. As soon as 
they were aroused a scuffle ensued; in the midst of it, the lieutenant, 
finding a rope ladder dangling to the brig's stem, mounted it, and 
was quickly followed by the rest of the barge's crew. The Lieutenant 
in his way up cut the tracing-lines of the boarding- nettings, which 
enabled the other three boats to board the brig's quarter. A 
sanguinary combat followed, in which the French officers took a 
prominent part They were, however, soon overpowered, and most 
of them struck down or shot. 

The crew fled below, and all further resistance ceased. The 
British sailors now unfurled the sails of their prize, and brought 
her safely out of harbour, in spite of the fire opened upon them 
from Fort Edouard and Pointe Negro. The gallant leader of the 
attack was wounded in five places, but only one of his men was 
killed. The French captain escaped singularly enough. He had 
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been picked up and thrown overboard, but -was discoyered in a state 
of insensibility on the water by one of the boats of the ^ Curienx," 
and hauled on shore by the sa&ors. Reynolds was appointed to the 
command of the prize he had so bravely secured, then commissioned 
in the King's service, but he died of his wounds in the following 
September. . 

On the 5th of February, the British schooner ^* Eclair," 12, 
Lieutenant W. Carr, discovered and chased an enemy's ship near 
Tortola, which proved to be a celebrated privateer called " Grand 
Decide," 22, Captain Goy. A fight ccmjnenced within pistol-shot, 
and lasted 45 minutes, when the privateer made o£E^ though from 
a vessel. so much her inferior in size, guns, and complement 
The ''Eclair** had only one marine killed and four seamen 
wounded, but her masts and rigging were much damaged. Never- 
theless, on the 5& of March, she was again ready for duty, and 
while passing the headland known as Englishman's-head, in Guade- 
loupe, she discovered another privateer, with a red pendant, anchored 
close under some batteries on the shore, and having soldiers on 
board. In the teeth ci a smart fire, the cutter, under the command 
of Mr. Salmon, the master, boarded and carried the privateer in ten 
minutes. He had some difficulty in carrying away his prize, as it 
fell a dead calm ; but, by dint of great skill and energy in towing 
and sweeping, he succeeded, though exposed to a severe fire at the 
time, in bringing the schooner out, and, strange to say, not one of 
the captors received the slightest injury. The " Rose " had 5 killed 
and 10 wounded, and her captain jumped overboard and was drowned. 
On the 10th, the British brig-sloop " Drake," Lieutenant William 
King, cruising off Martinique, discovered in the port of Trinite, on 
the north side of that island, two American brigs and a schooner 
taking in cargoes, which were within pistol-shot of a fort ; he im- 
mediately sent in the boats, under the oilers of Lieutenant Cumpston, 
which gallantly boarded the whole three, but could only bring out 
the schooner. On the night of the 24th, Lieutenant King landed and 
spiked the guns of the fort ; and on the night of the 4^ of March, 
the barge and pinnace of the ** Blenheim," 74, Captain Ferris, made 
a most gallant but unsuccessful attempt to cut out the French 
national-schooner ** Curieux," lying chain-moored under the fort 
of St Pierre. Lieutenant Forbes did indeed board and carry her, 
but the schooner swung round at her moorings and grounded, 
when they were obliged to return without her to the ** Blenheim," 
with the loss of about 25 killed and wounded. On the Idth, the 
British armed-sloop ** Fort Diamond," assisted by the boats of the 
'* Emerald " and " Fandour," made a dash at a privateer that had 
nm to anchor close under a battery at Sera, near St Pierre, and 
captured her with the trifling loss of two wounded. On the 14th, the 
same brig-sloop, "Drake," fell in with a French privateer and a large 
■hip, in company, near ^e batteries of Les Hayes, in Guadaloupe, 
Imt was unable to overtake either until they grounded under the 
batteries. Lieutenant King accordingly despatched two boats to cut 
oat the privateer, while he himself nu^e sail after and caQtoc^ the 
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large ship. Mr. Robson, the mate, succeeded in obtaining poeseBiion 
of the privateer, notwithstanding the batteries, but however, in half 
an hour after, she blew up, and killed Robson and five others. On 
the 23rd, the British ship-sloop "Ospre7/*18,Captain Tounghnsband, 
discovered and chased the privateer " Egyptienne," 36, and the two 
ships continued in action for an hour and twenty minutes when the 
French vessel began to make off, and, outsailing the '* Osprey," 
escaped ; but the same privateer fell in on the 25th with the Briddi 
brig sloop ** Hippomenes," 14, Captain Conway Shipley, and after an 
arduous chase of fifty- four hours, and a running fight of three hours 
and a half, the French ship struck her colours. 

At the end of the preceding year, it will be remembered, Admiral 
James Linois and a French squadron anchored in the roads of 
Batavia, and that thence they sailed, on the 28th of December, to 
look after the British China fleet, of whose departure fix>m port he had 
been duly informed. On the 14th of February, sixteen 1 200-ton ships 
from China, under the commatid of Commodore Dance, of the East 
India Company's service, came across the French Admiral's track 
off Pulo Auro. The French squadron consisted of the " Marengo," 
74, Captain Vrignaud, bearing the Admiral's flag ; the " Belle Poule,** 
40, Captain Bruilhac ; the " Semillante," 36, Captain Motard ; the 
" Berceau,** 22, Captain Halgau, and the brig-corvette " Aventurier," 
16. The two squadrons forthwith prepared for action, but the 
French Admiral delayed the attack till the 15th, when about mid- 
day he opened his fire. After a mutual cannonade of about forty- 
three minutes, the " Marengo ** and her consorts ceased firing, 
hauled their wind and stood away under all sail to the eastward. 
The China fleet then made chase, but, after discharging some 
ineffectual broadsides, they bore away for their destination, and 
soon lost sight of the squadron of M. de Linois. The promptitude 
and firmness of Commodore Dance undoubtedly saved from capture 
a rich and valuable fleet ; and the commanders, officers, and crews 
of the respective ships highly distinguished themselves in the 
encounter. The warlike appearance of these sixteen traders, the 
regularity of their manceuvres, and the boldness of their bearing, led 
Admiral de Linois to doubt whether these Indiamen, who carried 
from 30 to 36 guns each, were not in reality national cruisers, but 
it was rather craven in an officer commanding a fleet to have 
neglected a close brush with them, for the strongest of them was 
no match for a French man-of-war individually. No British Ad- 
miral in command of a squadron of men-of-war would have lacked 
the enterprise to get possession of one or two of these richly-laden 
Indiamen. 

7. Death and Militart Characteb of Admibal Lord 

Duncan. 

This able and distinguished sea-officer, who, during the course of 
a long and active life, so nobly supported the honour of the British 
£i^, was the descendant of a family of respectability settled at 
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Lundie, in Perthshire, and was bom in 1731, at Dundee, of which 
town his father was provost. Here he received the first rudiments 
of his education. He commenced his naval career in the 
** Shoreham *' frigate, Captain Haldane, and in 1749 was removed, 
still a midshipman, to the " Centurion," 50, Commodore Keppel, 
under whom he saw his first service in the Mediterranean, and so 
attracted the regard of his illustrious Admiral that he obtained his 
cordial friendship, and in 1755 was promoted to be lieutenant. 
In 1759, he was raised to the rank of master and commander, and 
was posted in 1761, and given the command of the " Valiant," 74, 
when he carried Keppel's flag at the reduction of Belleisle, and 
here Duncan greatly distinguished himself during the siege. In 
1780, he commanded the " Monarch," 74, first in the Channel fleet, 
under Sir Charles Hardy, and afterwards at the relief of Gibraltar, 
under Sir George Rodney. He was with this fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, in the encounter with the Spanish squadron, under Admiral 
Langara, and getting into action before the rest of the fleet made 
prize of the " San Agostino," 70. In 1782, Duncan was appointed 
to the " Blenheim," 90, in which he served in Lord Howe's fleet, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the encounter of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, in October of that year. In 1787, he 
became Rear- Admiral, and for a long period he frequently solicited 
a command, but his high merit was not sufficiently appreciated, and 
his request was not complied with. At length, he was appointed to 
be commander-in-chief in the North Seas, and hoisted his flag on 
board the " Venerable," 74. During this time a Russian squadron 
of four line-of- battle ships was placed under his command. Nothing 
material, however, took place for two years, excepting that many 
French vessels of war were chased and some captured by the ships 
of his own squadron, and by his vigilance. The Dutch trade was 
almost annihilated, while he effectually prevented the fleet in the 
Texel from getting out to sea until October 1797, when, being 
obliged to carry his flag-ship across to Yarmouth to victual and 
re-fit after its long and constant service. Admiral de Winter put 
to sea on the 8th. He instantly weighed anchor in pursuit, and 
reached his old cruising-ground on the 10th, and at 11 the same 
night got sight of the enemy. By a masterly manceuvre he suc- 
ceeded in placing himself between the hostile fleet and the Texel, 
and about mid-day of the 11th an action took place between Cam- 
perdown and Egmont, in 9 fathoms of water, and within 5 miles of 
the shore, in which 8 of the enemy's fleet were captured, 2 of 
which carried flags. The battle lasted from midday till night, 
when De Winter struck his flag to Duncan. 

The victor was rewarded with the peerage, and created Viscount 
Duncan of Camperdovn and Baron Dundee of Lundie, with a 
pension of £2000 a- year. He continued to command in the North 
Seas until the year 1800, when, there being no probability of the 
enemy venturing again out of harbour, he retired to the enjoyment 
of his honours in private life. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to find in modem history another 
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S. IxSTTTmoX OF THX PaTUOTIC FuSO) IN ENOIJjm. 

The British comnieiriil public weie prood of "their otder," 
and rewards of all kinds were fieqnentlj showered npon lift 
captains and crews who had protected their ships. Gonmiandfll 
and captains were of course knighted by the Sovereign, hot a 
Patriotic Fund was now established, und^ the influence of the 
merchants, to add handsome gratuities to their honours. This 
truly noble institution originated at a meeting of the sobacriben to 
Lloyd*s, where the object of it was thus exj^ained: — "To animate 
the efforts of our defenders by sea and land; assuage the «^Ti gniA 
if their wounds ; palliate in some degree the more weighty mia- 
fortune of loss of sight and limbs ; alleyiate the distresses of the 
widows and orphans ; smooth the brow of sorrow for the &te of 
dearest relatives, the props of unhappy indigence or helpleas age ; 
and of granting pecuniary rewards, wiUi honourable badges of ma- 
tinction, for successful exertions of Talour or merit" The pa- 
triotism of all classes responded to the calL and an immense fbind, 
under the above name, was rendered applicable to Aese original 
purposes of the subscription throughout the war. Such deeds of 
Christianity grace the name of Englishmen, for, as yet, they have 
scarcely bc^n heard of out of Great Britain, and we have recently 
seen, that the first consequence of an outbreak of war has been the 
reestablishment of that most generous and laudable institationy the 
Patriotic Fund, in England. 

9. Wab in India. 

The conclusion of peace with Scindiah and the Riyah of Berar 
did not, as already noticed, relieve the Company's government from 
all apprehension of danger from the Mahratta power. The treaty 
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iriHi the foimer ci these chieftains stipulated that he should cede Hie 
Jbrtress of Gwalior, but this cession brought the British in immediate 
■contact with a power whose hostility had been hitherto apparently 
tarmant Holkar also held several valuable possessions in tiie Doab 
which had recently been ceded, and it was therefore indispensable 
tD oome to some teims of accommodation with that wily chieftain. 
Serious apprehensions had been entertained lest he should have 
noonciled himself with Scindiah before his overthrow, and the 
Ifahratta league would thus have been inconveniently strengthened 
by his concert and resources ; but a Mahratta is more a slave of 
personal feeling than of an intelligent policy, and though it was 
obviously his true interest to unite witii all his race, he resisted 
every allurement that was held out to him by his colleagues, until 
tiieir fortunes began to decline, and then he began to meditate an 
interference in the progress of the war, at the very moment when 
pmdence would have dictated his remaining quiet The informa- 
tion had indeed reached the Govemor-GenenJ, that he was nego- 
tiating with the Rajpoot princes. He even wrote to General Wei- 
lesley to threaten tlmt he would overrun the Company's territories. 
''Countries of many hundred miles in extent," he said, "shall be 
dverrun and plundered." The attention of die Governor-General 
was accordingly directed to curb the hostility of this rash and rest- 
less freebooter. The army of the Deccan luid indeed been broken 
Bp into detachments, in order to consolidate and protect the newly 
aequired conquests, but that of Delhi, under General Lake, was 
ordered to move, and it accordingly took up a position which 
enabled the General to restrain the predatory disposition of Holkar, 
while an envoy was at the same time sent to invite him to send 
vakeels into the British camp to make known his wishes, and to 
fbnn arrangements for the reestablishment of relations of friendship. 
This negotiation oame to an end, as all such generally did where 
Mahrattas were the negotiating parties, without any arrangement 
having been effected; orders were therefore issued to Generals 
Lake and Wellesley, on the 16th of April, to commence hostilities. 
JSir Arthur, though suffering from lumbago — a painful disorder, 
to which persons in camp are more liable than others — imme- 
d^ely mounted his saddle and performed marches of extra- 
ordinary rapidity, of which he often afterwards spoke as " the most 
harassing service in which he had been ever engaged." After he 
had pretty well dissipated the predatory body, which had become 
available for purposes of brigandage in consequence of the British 
victories over the Mahratta armies, and which had demanded his 
first attention, he employed himself in the management of the ceded 
districts which had been committed to him, but at length found it 
necessary to ask Lake to release him from his military duties and 
permit him to return home for the recovery of his health. The 
reply of his gallant chief expressed great reluctance to lose his 
fervices, assistance, and advice, but conceded the leave of ab- 
Beace he required. He therefore resigned his military command 
in May, although his services were of so much vaLue in. «dam&\%> 
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trative duties, that his hrother, the Goyemor-^Seneral could not 
permit him to quit India till the first month of the ensuing year. 

Holkar was in Ajmeer ostensibly for purposes of devotion, but it 
is now believed that he was already endeavouring to avail himself 
of an alliance with the Sheiks in the Punjaub ; thence he passed, 
with a considerable body of horse, into the territories of the Rajah 
of Jyenagbur, where he remained for some time, engaged in a series 
of predatory occupations. The Governor-General, determined to be 
trifled with no longer by Holkar's duplicity, ordered immediate 
retaliations, and General Lake, on the 23rd of April, pushed forward 
Colonel Monson,with the 76th and 3 battalions of native infantry, 
to protect Jyenaghur, himself following with the main body of the 
army. These movements had the effect of inducing the Mahratta 
chief to retreat, which he did with extraordinary rapidity, behind 
the Chumbul. On the 10th of May, Monson sent a detachment to 
threaten the important fortress of Tonk Rampoora, and on the 15th 
attacked and carried it, thus depriving Holkar of all the country 
he possessed north of the Chumbul. Colonel Murray, having been 
reinforced in Guzerat, had orders to co-operate with Lake, as cir- 
cumstances might require. 

The main army suffered such indescribable misery from the burn- 
ing wind near the Sandy Desert, that the Conunander-in- Chief now 
determined to place the greater part in cantonments at Cawnpore 
on the 24th of June, while he left Colonel Monson to maintain hit 
ground at Malwah, 200 miles off. Holkar was followed in his retreat 
by two parties of Hindostanee cavalry, commanded by Captain 
Gardiner and Lieutenant Lucan, who, on the 29th, overtook and 
defeated 2000 men under a chieftain named Tantia, but Holkar 
himself reached Soonara. On the 23rd, Ameer Khan broke into 
the province of Bundelcund, and surprised a British detachment of 
300 men, under Colonel Smith, employed in the siege of a small foit, 
and by this sudden attack captured 6 guns and a considerable 
quantity of ammunition. Colonel Fawcett, with 5 battalions, lay 
within a few miles from the place, but, instead of moving up to the 
protection of Smith, or avenging the disaster, unaccountably 
marched away, and, but for the firmness of Captain Barker, who 
conunanded a smaH subsidiary force at Buxor, the Ameer might 
have ravaged a very considerable district. 

10. Defeat of Colonel Monson. 

On receiving the intelligence of these successes, Holkar took 
heart, and now evinced some of that aptitude for the art of war, which 
was so often found in men of this class in India. He saw the 
perilous isolation of Monson, and, as soon as the decline of the rainy 
season admitted of a resumption of military operations, he resolved 
to fall upon him with an overwhelming force. Monson, reinfcnced 
by Don with 2 battalions and 3000 irregular horse, arrived on 
the Ist of July near the fortress of Hingslaisgbur, which he assailed 
aod carried, and having advanced his position beyond the 
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Mokundra pass, he found himself within 22 miles of Holkar*s 
camp, which, he was informed hj spies, had just heen hroken up 
with a view to make an attack upon him. He accordingly resolved 
to anticipate this manoeuvre, and moved hriskly forward to fall 
upon the Mahratta army, while it was impeded with the passage of 
the river Chumhul. Had he persevered in this determination, he 
might have effected a splendid victory, for the Mabrattas are easily 
overthrown when driven hastily to act on the defensive against an 
adversary, whom they fear and respect, hut at this moment a 
rumour unfortunately reached Monson of the retreat of Colonel 
Murray, who, having advanced from Guzerat almost to Ougein, 
and hecoming suddenly alarmed, had retired hehind the Myhie. 
The Colonel accordingly ahandoned his hold resolve on the instant, 
and not only arrested his forced progress, hut on the 8th of July 
resolved upon a retreat : this determination was induced, it is said, 
by the advice of Bappoojee Scindiah, who commanded the Mah- 
rattas in the British camp, whom, in ostensible conformity with his en- 
gagement, Scindiah had put in motion against Holkar. Monson now 
therefore, commenced a retreat through the Mokundra pass, and in 
the mountains Lieutenant Lucan's cavalry was attacked and cut to 
pieces, and their commander taken prisoner. On the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy's cavalry, rendered doubly audacious from a 
consideration of their superiority, made their appearance in the 
British iront On the following day Holkar sent in a summons to 
Colonel Monson to surrender, and on his refusal moved forward in 
3 divisions, who simultaneously attacked him front and flanks. The 
assailants were bravely repulsed, and Holkar had drawn off his 
troops to a distance of about four miles, when Monson renewed his 
retreat on Kotta, where he looked to obtain supplies. He reached 
this town after a tedious march through an inundated country, but 
the R^jah refused him admittance, and the troops were therefore 
compelled to toil onward through rain and storm, amidst much pri- 
Tation and suffering, until, on the 15th, the guns became so im- 
bedded in the mud that they were compelled to spike 15 and 
abandon them. On the 29th, continuing the march through a 
oountry completely under water, Monson reached Tonk Rampoora, 
where reinforcements of men and grain met him, which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had despatched to his aid as soon as he heard of 
his perilous situation. He did not, however, even then deem him- 
self justified in risking an action with Holkar, and therefore, after 
resting a few days, continued his march on Agra, which he reached 
with 1000 soldiers, followers, and sick, on the 31st of August, des- 
titute of artillery, baggage, tents, and organization. Holkar im- 
mediately went forward and laid siege to Delhi. 

11. Battle, Siege, and Capture of Deeo. 

Lord Lake, on hearing of Monson's retreat, himself took the field 
from Cawnpore on the 3rd of September, and on the 8th of October 
Holkar appeared before Delhi. Colonel Ochterlony , the Britishresident 
there, anticipated this move of the enemy, and prepared himself to 
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make the best defence in his power, although it was no easy 
to maintain a city 10 miles in circumference, against the OTcr- 
whelming force brought against it, amounting to 70,000 men and 
ISO guns. To add to the conmiander's difficulties, all the irregnlar 
horse in British pay deserted him on the approach of the Mahrattai. 
The defenders, therefore, were limited to 2 battalions of nadme 
infantry and 4 companies of Europeans, who were at firrt 
encamped outside the walls, but were subsequently drlTen into die 
city by the enemy, and, for the most part, were then employed tc 
garrison the palace of the MoguL The besiegers inunediatdy 
commenced a furious cannonade, but Colonel Bum, in command of 
the in&ntry, made a sortie against the batteries on the 10th of 
October, and spiked the guns in one of them. On the 14th, an 
assault on the Lahore gate was gallantly repulsei, with the loss cl 
one British officer. 

As soon as the dangers that menaced Delhi were made known to 
General L^e, he moved up rapidly from Agra, and reached the 
city on the 18th of October. On the arriyal of the British army, 
Holkar raised the siege and crossed the Jumna, and in his farj 
commenced to lay waste the British territories in the Doab with i^ 
and sword. Lake resolved to proceed in person after the mamnding 
army, with the whole of his European cavalry and horse-artillery, 
as well as with the Delhi garrison. General Frazer, the second 
in command, was ordered to march upon Deeg, under the guns of 
which fort a considerable Mahratta force had taken post On the 
12th of November, this general arrived at Goburdeer, and from the 
heights discovered the enemy in a strong position, near that place. 
Dispositions were immediately made to attack them. Making a 
detour of considerable extent, to get out of sight of the enemy, the 
British column arrived at daybreak at a fortified village which 
commanded the right of the enemy's position. In an instant the 76th 
regiment charged, and carried the first range of defences, under an 
almost overwhelming shower of round, grape and chain shot 
Major Hammond, with 2 battalions, was now left to watch and 
keep in check the enemy's main line, behind the morass, while 
Frazer led on another British regiment against the second line of 
works, but the General was mortally wounded in the advance by a 
cannon shot, which took off his leg, and Colonel Monson succeeded 
to the conmiand. The British, however, pursued their victorious 
career, and captured battery after battery, along an extent of two 
miles, until they were at length stopped by the fire of the fort In 
the meantime, tiie enemy's horse recaptured some of the guns and 
turned item against the British, but Captain Norford, with 20 light 
dragoons, was sent against them, who recovered the guns, and put 
the Mahrattas again to flight, but that officer also lost his Hfe in the 
exploit Major Hammond, who had maintained his position in 
face of a heavy fire of artillery far superior to his own, now came 
np with a battery of six-pounders, and led ^e 76th under line of 
their fire, round the left flank of the enemy, which speedily gays 
wajr, and rashed into the morass, where many perished. The lo« 
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of the Mahrattas in the action at Deeg was estimated at 2000, with 
87 guns. Holkar himself was during this action closely pursued by 
General Lake. 

Colonel Bum led the advance on Candlah, when he came sud- 
denly upon a large body of Scindiah's horse, who completely sur- 
rounded him ; but, nothing daunted, he forced a passage, and by 
means of well-directed grape shot and resolute conduct, made his 
way good as far as a mud fort at Shumlee, which he entered, and 
prepared to defend, till the main army came up. Here he was soon 
relieved by the opportune arrival of Lake. The route of the re- 
treating enemy was to be traced by their marauding, the smoke of 
turning villages, and by fields denuded of thdr products, as though 
a swarm of locusts had fallen upon them. The British were ex- 
posed to the mosAiarassing marches during this pursuit, having on 
one occasion cleared nearly 60 miles in the 24 hours ; but on the 16th 
— 17th the head of the column reached the freebooters' camp. It 
will not be uninteresting, in this place, to learn that the course fol- 
lowed on this occasion with such success against Holkar, was recom- 
mended to General Lake by Wellington. These are the terms of a 
letter addressed to him, dated the 27th of May, 1804 : " I think the 
best mode of operating is to press him with one or two corps capable 
of moving with tolerable celerity, and of such strength as to render 
the result of an action by no means doubtful, if he should venture 
to risk one. The effect to be expected from this mode of operation 
is to oblige him to move constantly and fast. When reduced to this 
necessity, he cannot venture to stop to plunder the country, and he 
does comparatively but little mischief; at all events, the subsistence 
of his army becomes difficult and precarious to him, the horsemen 
become dissatisfied, they regard their situation despondingly, and 
desert in numbers ; the freebooter remains with few adherents. In 
proportion as the body of troops sent against a freebooter of this de- 
scription can move with celerity, will such freebooter be distressed. 
Whenever their most formidable bodies are thus pressed, the village 
people attack them on their flanks and rear, cut off stragglers, and 
will not allow them to come near their dwellings ; because their 
villages are to a degree fortified, and they know these fellows cannot 
await the time to reduce them ; consequently, the means of sub- 
sistence vanish, and they have no resource but to separate, and 
even this is dangerous." 

Lake received at Feruckabad the intelligence of the success at 
I>eeg, and, under the enthusiasm occasioned by this intelligence, 
he at once opened his guns on the Mahratta camp, and dashed 
upon it with his foremost troops, consisting of the 5th, 27th and 
29th dragoons. These came upon Holkar with such surprise, that 
he at once mounted his horse and rode off at full speed, with as 
many troops as he could collect. The fate of an army &us aban- 
don^ may be well imagined. The forces, left witliout a com- 
mander, dispirited and jaded by their fatiguing marches, fled or 
gave themselves up on all sides, and the killed alone were computed 
at 3000. On the part of the English, only 2 were kilkd^sA<2j:s 
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wounded. The British coDtinaed to press on after Holkar, idio 
hastened to get the Jumna between himself and his pursuers, and 
on the 28th of November Lake arrived at Muttra, where he united 
himself with the division of the late General Frazer, now under 
the command of Colonel Monson. It was a most opportune junc- 
tion, for Monson, whose resolution was very inferior to his capacity, 
had again the indiscretion, even at such a moment, of proposing a 
retrograde movement. 

It now appeared that the Rajah of Bhurtpore, who was one of 
the Mahratta tributaries, of whose fidelity there had long been 
some suspicion, had, in the affair of Deeg, openly joined Holkar, 
and taken part in the battle on the side of that chieftain with his 
cavalry, and had fired upon the English forces from his fort at De^, 
having also intercepted the supplies that were proceeding to the 
British army from the Doab. Lake saw the necessity of firmness and 
boldness, and determined to proceed at once to punish the pei^dy of 
this leader, and accordingly sending to Agra for a battering train, 
he on the 13th of December opened ground against the fort of Deeg. 
After ten days' labour a breach was effected in one of the outworbj, 
which, being pronounced practicable, the Commander-in-Chief 
ordered the place to be stormed. The attacking force was divided 
into 3 columns, commanded respectively by Colonel Macree, 
Major Ratcliffe, and Captain Kelly, and, although the storming 
parties had to pass under a galling fire of cannon and musketry 
before they reached the breach, the outworks were carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and preparations were immediately made for 
assailing the inner fort. The Mahrattas, however, evacuated the 
town and citadel in the night of the 24th, leaving 100 guns, and 
also a considerable quantity of ammunition and military stores 
behind them, and their whole army fled to Bhurtpore, against which 
place Lake was determined to apply his next efforts. He arrived 
before it with his army on the 2nd of January 1805. 

12. War between Great Britain and Spain. 

Towards the close of the last year, the diplomatic relations between 
the British Ambassador at Madrid, Mr. Frere, and the Spanish 
Government, had become rather hostile, and a declaration, was made 
that further forbearance on the part of Great Britain depended 
entirely on the cessation of every naval armament within the 
ports of Spain. Thus matters rested till the end of September in 
this year, when intelligence was received by the British Cabinet, 
that several small detachments of French troops, amounting in all 
to 1500 men, had proceeded from Bayonne to Fcrrol, where a 
French naval force of four ships of the line was already lying, and 
where the Spanish Government were arming three more ships of 
the line and other war vessels. This information was accompanied 
with the alarming addition, that within a month a fleet of eleven 
ships of the line might in this way be ready for sea in the port of 
Ferrol alone. Orders were therefore immediately transmitted to 
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Rear- Admiral the Honourable Alexander Cochrane to intimate to 
the French and Spanish Admirals that he had orders to prevent 
the sailing of their united squadron out of the harbour. Lord 
Nelson, commanding in the Mediterranean, was apprised of these 
orders, and ordered a sharp look-out to be kept, and to detain any 
Spanish vessels laden with military stores, but not to commit any act 
of hostility or aggression, with the exception of detaining the trea- 
sure ships of that nation until he had obtained the assurance from 
unquestionable authority, that hostilities had been actually com- 
menced against the English. Information had also been received 
that four Spanish frigates bound to Cadiz, with an immense quantity 
of specie from Monte Video, might be expected to arrive in the 
beginning of October, and accordingly the British Admiralty 
despatched a squadron under the command of Conmiodore Graham 
More, consisting of the frigates ** Indefatigable," 44, *'' Medusa,*' 32, 
Captain John Gore ; and '* Amphion," 32, Captain S. Sutton ; and 
" Lively," 38, Captain Edwanl Hamond, to assemble off Cape 
Santa Maria. On the 5th, the British squadrons fell in with these 
treasure ships, consisting of the frigates '* Medea," 40, Rear- 
Admiral Bustamente ; " Fama," 34, " Clara," 34, and " Mercedes," 
34, who, immediately upon sighting the British squadron, formed 
the battle a-head. But, as the Admiral's ship " Medea" did not 
shorten sail, the *' Indefatigable " fired a shot across her forefoot, 
and sent a lieutenant on board to inform the Spaniards that his 
orders were to detain the squadron, but that it was his wish to 
execute those orders with courtesy, and without bloodshed. The 
Spanish Admiral of course declined to submit to such dictation 
fh)m an equal force, and at half-past 9 in the morning an action 
between the squadrons commenced, the ^* Mercedes " opening fire 
upon the " Amphion," and the " Medea" upon the " Indefatigable." 
In less than ten minutes the "Mercedes " blew up with a tremendous 
explosion, the ** Fama" soon struck her colours to the " Medusa," 
and the " Medea" to the " Indefatigable" and ** Amphion ;" and 
shortly afterwards the "Clara" did the same to the "Lively." 
Meantime the " Fama " attempted to escape, but the " Lively," 
quitting the " Clara," and being an admirable sailer, brought the 
** Fama" to her bearings by the fire of her how guns, so that by 
1*15 the entire Spanish squadron was in the hands of the British, 
with treasure on board amounting to upwards of two millions 
sterling. The capture of the frigates produced the result that 
might have been anticipated, for, on the 1 2th of December, the 
King of Spain issued his formal declaration of war against Great 
Britain. 

13. General Bonaparte declared Emperor, and is 
Crowned by the Pope, 

Bonaparte had so completely the whole power of France in his 
hand that it need excite no surprise that the crown was become the 
object to which he now openly aspired. Any regrets of the people 
for the loss of their ancient monarchy had long since passed away 
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and the nation had been thoxxnighly disgusted witih the vspablifla 
crisis that had sacceeded it. There was anumifest inoonBistaBOjk 
the existence of a republic in name and a Boyer&gaty in fiict, nd 
the French people very gladly saw an opening to the retuni cf te 
ancient monarchical greatness in the steps which the First Coonl 
took to declare himself Emperor. The name of Kin^ might pe^ 
haps have sounded like a usurpation, but that of Empezor was ex- 
actly of that new and undefined character which suited a phase cf 
military supremacy, and, in the successive steps of Greneral and 
Consul, seemed to parallel with that of the Roman Cssaan. The 
first move towards the accomplishment of this long-meditated mea- 
sure was an address ftx)m the Senate to the First Consoly on the S7tk 
of March, constituting him hereditary sovereign of France. ' After 
sufficient coquetry had taken place between the chief af the Stats 
and all the component parts of it, a Senatus Consoltnm declared, 
on the 6th of November, that, by a plebiscite, or Tote by 
universal sufiPrage, 3,500,000 people, against 2500 ;negatiTes, had 
pronounced the establishment of the Empire. In order to amase a 
nation fond, at all times, of gorgeous and brilliant ceremonies, the 
Pope was ordered to France to give iclat to the coronation, which 
was now ordered to take place in the cathedral of Notre Dame oa 
the 2nd of December. The new Emperor, after receiving the 
Papal benediction, took the crown into his own hands and placed 
it on his head, by way of showing that there was no 2>a GraiUt 
assumed, but that it was solely an act of his own will and power. 
On the day following the coronation, another grand military /^ 
took place, when the Emperor, laying aside his imperial robes, 
appeared in the uniform of the Colonel of the Guards, and distributed 
to the Colonels of all the regiments that were present in Paris, and 
to the deputations from all those that were absent, the Eagles which 
were henceforward to form the standards, of concentration for French 
regiments. As the new Emperor told them, '' These Eagles will 
serve as your rallying point, and will be seen wherever your Em- 
peror shall deem them necessary for the defence of his throne and 
people.** 

14. The threatened Invasion of England bt Francb. 

The darling project of the Ruler of France, at this period, con- 
tinued to be &e invasion of England. He had openly asserted that 
this country, unsupported, could not withstand for any time the 
power of her rival and adversary, and he determined to forward, 
with all his might, a plan that had for its basis a descent upon that 
country which alone of all the nations had held his power at defi- 
ance. The First Consul had commenced the strife by a war against 
British commerce, and had decreed that any vessel coming into 
France from Great Britain, or which had touched at any British 
harbour, was declared liable to seizure. He now proceeded to act 
with the swortl, pjid ordered the assembling on the shores of the 
Channel opponte to England of an army amounting to 160,000 men. 
But the difficulty was how to get ibis formidable force across the 
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narrow waters that flowed betwixt the opposing shores. The here- 
ditary animosity of France was evinced by the enthusiasm which 
showed itself in the efforts made to aid their Government in its 
preparations for this object Ahnost every department of France 
Yoted a ship>of-the-line, and each village a frigate, gun-vessel, 
or flat-bottomed boat, for conveying the soldiers across the sea. 
** Every vessel," said the War Minister, ** shall bear the name of the 
town or village that has subscribed for its construction ; and if, by a 
universal movement, every department shall supply its quota of a 
gingle vessel, soon will the French army proceed to dictate laws to 
Great Britain, and establish the repose of Europe and the liberty and 
prosperity of commerce on the only basis which can insure dura- 
tion." Such had been the energy of their extraordinary exertions 
that in Brest harbour alone, by the latter end of April, 17 sail-of- 
the-line were collected, which lay at anchor there ready for sea. 
The harbour of Boulogne was, however, selected as the point 
round which the *' invasion flotilla" was to assemble. The enemy's 
armaments were everywhere pushed forward with great alacrity in 
Helvoetsluys, Flushing, and Ostend, so that by the month of May 
the various portions of the invasion flotilla laying in the different 
ports, firom the Texel to Brest, had begun to congregate. 

The Government of Great Britain was at this moment in the 
hands of the most feeble and incompetent administration that was 
ever known ; but Pitt, though now in opposition, roused the country 
by his eloquence. During the agitation of the ** Defence Bill," he 
often and severely animadverted upon the reduction of the military 
forces, and the shameful negleot of the fleet and arsenals, and finally 
drove his former friend, AddLngton, from the helm, and assumed the 
government again to the sati^action and confidence of the entire 
kingdom. On the 12th of May it was already announced that Mr. 
Addington had resigned the office of First Lord of the Treasury, and 
that ]M&. Pitt had been nominated his successor. Relying on the 
patriotism and spirit of the people, the new minister made the most 
vigorous efforts for the national defences. The House of Commons, 
on the 28th of June, agreed to the very unusual step of raising 
50,000 men in addition to the regular forces, which, with the 
militia, amounted to an army of upwards of 200,000. The King was, 
moreover, empowered to call out a/ev^e en masse to repel the invader 
if he should set foot on the land, and the lords lieutenants of 
counties were authorised to enrol all males in the kingdom between 
the ages of 17 and 55, and to form them into regiments for the 
national defence. These vigorous measures produced that patriotic 
ardour and extraordinary unanimity which laid the foundation of a 
military spirit that enabled Great Britain to become an efficient 
principal in the impending contest, and showed her able to contend 
against the whole power of France with unexampled success, and 
ultimate victory. 

Nor was it on land only that preparations were made to resist the 
enemy. Great activity was at once manifested in fitting out adequate 
fleets at all the important naval stations of the United Kingdom. 

VOL. I. O 
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Seventy-five ships of the line, and 270 frigates and smaller vesself, 
were put into commission ; the harbours of France and Holland 
were once more closely blockaded; and an immense number oi 
small vessels, armed each with one or two heavy long giins, were 
stationed at the Nore, and at all the most assailable parts of tiie 
English coast Admiral Lord Keith, Commanding-in-Chief for tht 
Downs, had the supreme direction of the defence of Great Britain 
on this side of the Channel, and enterprising ofSiceES under him com- 
manded flying squadrons that cruiAed along the entire French coast 

Already on the 20th of February 16 sail of French gon-boata 
and transports had come out of port, and endeavoured to run fhNi 
Ostend to Boulogne. The " Active," 6, commanded by Lieutenant 
John Williams, sighted them the same day, and immediately gave 
chase. He soon commenced a running fight with them, and compelled 
the outermost vessel, the ^* Jeane Isabelle,'* to strike her colours ; bat 
the delay in getting possession of her enabled the^ther Tesaels to 
get safe under their batteries. On the 8th of May the Briddi 
sloop ^* Yincejo," 18, Captain Wesley Wright, got becalmed in Hm 
mouth of the Morbihan, and was there attacked by 17 armed Teasels 
of the French flotilla, commanded by lieutenant Laurent Toomenr. 
These were armed with 36 guns, either 18 or 24>pounders, and had 
crews of from 700 to 800 men each, so that, after an unequal contest 
of two hours' duration, when the British commander himself and 
more than a fourth of the crew were killed or wounded, the '' Vin^ 
C€Q0*' struck her colours. The unfortunate Captain Wright, who 
as a midshipman had once already shared the captivity of Sir Sidney 
Smith in the Temple in 1796, was once again committed to prison, 
where he ultimately perished by a violent death, which occasioned 
some not ill-founded suspicions that this was done by order of the 
First Consul, though it is but justice to state that Napoleon stren- 
uously denied the accusation when he dictated his Memoirs at St 
Helena. 

Commodore Sir Sidney Smith watched the ports of the Northern 
Sea, and adopted an admirable plan for the quick transmission of 
intelligence to the squadron under his command, and for keeping 
up a communication with that cruising off Calais. On the 16^ of 
May a strong division of the Flushing flotilla, consisting of 9 sail, 
mounting 100 long guns, lifted anchor under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Yer-Huell, with the intention of removing into 
Ostend ; but the ** Cruizer," 18, Captain Hancock, came up witii 
and compelled one of the rearmost vessels to strike her colours, and 
passing on she came up with the praam, '' Yille d*Anvers/' IS, 
Lieutenant Andre Dutalis, bearing the Admiral's flag. The 
" Cruizer** was now joined by the " Rattler,*' 16, Captain F. Mason, 
and these two ships together gallantly drove on shore, not only the 
Admiral*s praam, but four of the schooners of the flotilla. The 
Commodore's ship, " Antelope," 50, the " Penelope," 86, Captain 
Broughton, and the " Aimable," 32, Captain Bolton, now came up, 
and opening fire upon the rest, which had sought protection under 
the Jilanckerherge batteries, drove sevenA. of the schooners and 
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schayts on shore. The enemy now attempted to get back to 
Flushing, but being harassed by the *' Cnilzer " and '* &ttler/' and 
the wind coming against them, they were obliged to run the 
gauntlet, keeping close to the beach. The horse artillery defended 
them from the shore, and some rowing gun-boats kept ap a constant 
and well-directed fire in their support; but the schooners and 
schuyts could not do much to assist themselves, because their 
24-pounder8 could not be brought to bear upon the British whilst 
they were continuing their course. The vessels driven on shore 
were recovered by the assistance of the troops, who turned their 
guns upon their opponents with the greatest precision, so that, about 
8 in the evening, the tide having fallen so low that the British ships 
could scarcely float, signal was made by the British Commodore to 
discontinue the engagement, and the squadron drew off into deeper 
water. In the meantime, the division of gun- vessels from Ostend, 
under the command of Rear- Admiral Magon, came out from that 
harbour to the assistance of Admiral Ver-Huell, and a portion of the 
Gallo-Batavian flotilla got into the basin of Ostend in safety. On 
the side of the British &ere were IS killed and 32 wounded, and on 
that of the enemy 18 killed and 60 wounded. The ** Cmizer," 
" Rattler,** and " Aimable," were all much hulled by shot, and had 
suffered greatly in their sails and rigging. On the 17th, and again 
on the 19th, endeavours were made to obtain possession of the 
Dutch Admiral^s praam, but the flying artillery on the shore, and 
the powerfid batteries, kept up so heavy a cannonade, that the British 
were obliged to desist; and, in the meantime, the Dut<!h floated her, 
and carried her into Ostend. 

On the 19th — 20th of July a furious gale broke over the Channel, 
and occasioned such evident uneasiness in the port of Boulogne 
that the look-out British frigates ** Immortalite," Captain Owen, 
" Leda,*' Captain Honyman, brig-sloop " Harpy," 18, Captain 
Heywood, and'* Autumn," 16, Captain Jackson, with the 38 gun- 
brigs, " Bloodhound " and ** Archer," ran in and opened fire upon 
the enemy, who were endeavouring to slip out of the harbours 
singly, and run for Etaples or Saint Valery de Somme. It was soon 
perceived that many of the craft within had been stranded on the 
beach to the west of the harbour by the gale, and some were near 
the rocks, the sea making a perfect breach over them. In the night 
of the 20th — 21st the gale became worse, and 400 soldiers and sailors 
were engulphed in the waters. At daylight only 19 brigs and 8 
lagers were remaining in the bay. In the midst of this havoc 
and disorder the Emperor arrived in the town, and saw that the 
shot and shell of the British ships were not all he had to fear in the 
enterprise he contemplated against the British court, but that the 
elements were as much to be feared in getting such an immense 
armada across the Channel. 

On the 25th of August there were again assembled at Boulogne 
a considerable flotilla: 146 gun-boats, most of them of the first 
class, were to be seen moored in line within the roadstead. On this 
day an imposing spectacle took place in the ^Te%ecLC^ ^^ "^^ Yssv.- 
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peror, who distributed to the officers and men of both services the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. Upwards of 80,000 men were 
present on this occasion, under Marshal Soult. To add to the 
enthusiasm of the moment, it was arranged that a division of the 
Havre flotilla, consisting of 45 sail, under Captain Dangier, should 
arrive in the sight of the multitude collected in the town to witness 
the pageant. In order to amuse their newlj-constituted Emperor, 
and obtain his approbation and that of the assembled army, Admiral 
Bruix ordered a division of gun- vessels, under Capitaine de Yaissean 
Le Roy, to weigh anchor and to work up towards the British 
gun-brig "Bruiser," Lieutenant Smithies. On witnessing this 
manoeuvre the " Immortalite " ranged up to her assistance, and 
firing soon commenced between both parties ; but the batteries firom 
the land obliged the British vessels to haul farther off the shore, 
and here they lay to till the morning of the 26th, when the ** Archer ** 
and " Bloodhound " came up to their aid. A second division of 
gun-boats, under the command of Capitaine de Vaisseau Pevrieux, 
now came out of harbour and joined to that of Le Roy, when the 
united force of 60 brigs and upwards of 30 luggers mancBuvred out of 
port under the eye of Napoleon, who, with Marshals Soult and Mor- 
tier and Admiral Bruix, were embarked in a barge to witness the 
proceedings. At about 4 in the afternoon, the gun-brigs ** Harpy," 
" Adder," and " Constitution " joined the British force, and all 
opened fire on the French flotilla, which still clung to the shore, 
within three quarters of a mile of their batteries, that kept up an 
incessant fire upon the English vessels. The engagement that 
followed was well sustained on both sides for about two hours. 
Some of the French vessels were compelled to run ashore on account 
oi shot holes in their hulls, and at tiie close of the action the re- 
mainder got safe back to Boulogne harbour without any result 
The British ships had been, many of them, severely hit, and the 
" Immortalite " was twice struck in her hull. A shell that fell on 
board the " Harpy," after killing one of her seamen, lodged in a 
beam on the main deck without exploding, for it was said the fhse 
had been extinguished by the blood of the poor man through whose 
body it had passed. Another shell fell on the " Constitution," and 
passing through the decks went through the cutter's bottom. The 
hole it made being too large to be stopped, the vessel filled fast and 
went down, but the whole of the crew were saved. The French 
Emperor had now informed himself, by actual observation, what he 
might expect for his flotilla, as well from Channel gales as channel 
cruisers, and he quitted the coast next morning to inspect his 
armies on the banks of the Rhine, a matter better suited to his 
taste and genius. 

The attention of the British naval authorities had been con- 
tinually drawn to the most effectual mode of annoying the enemy's 
flotillas at their anchorages, always arranged under the protection 
of their land batteries ; and a new species of fire-vessel of a very 
peculiar description, made to explode by means of a piece of clock- 
work, and armed with hooks or grappling irons to attach itself 
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to the olject to be destroyed, had been prepared in the preyiooa 
fimiiiier, and was noir ready for an experiment. They were 
eaEed catamarans. On the Ist of October, about 1 50 French vessels 
were moored in a doable line outside the pier of Boulogne, and 
oflEered a fitting opportunity for trying the effect of these much- 
Taunted machines. Admiral Lord Keith, in the " Monarch/' 74, 
having the First Lord of the Admiralty on board, with three 
€4% two do's, and several Mgates, sloops, bombs, gun-brigs, cut- 
ters, and fire-yessels, were all anchored about five miles ^m the 
French line, which was formed under Rear-Admiral Lacrosse, 
whose flag was flying aboard the ** Yille de Mayence " praam, 
and who, having a knowledge, from spies, of the nature of the new 
experiment intended against the " Invasion flotilla," took all possible 
precautions to avert die threatened mischief, while on shore the 
batteries were kept ready to open, and large bodies of troops, with 
their field pieces, were stationed tilong the coast, to lend their best 
assistance to the AdmiraL The operation was not fully prepared 
till 9 at night on the 2nd, when four of these fire vessels, towed by 
armed launches, proceeded on the service assigned to them. Other 
boats of the squadron were appointed to accompany and protect 
them, and the ** Castor," Greyhound," and some smaller war vessels 
were directed to take up an advanced and convenient anchorage for 
covering the retreat of the launches, if they should be attacked. As 
the fire-vessels approached the left of the French line, a heavy 
cannonade was opened upon them to endeavour to sink them, which, 
however, failed in its effect The enemy's gun-boats then entered 
into a dose scuffle with the launches, who, nevertheless, carried their 
catamarans to their destination in spite of their interference, taking 
all the advantage of the tide and fair wind, and having ignited the 
fuses left them to drive, and rowed back to their ships. One of 
them exploded in about half an hour amongst the French gun- 
boats, wounding two men. The mischief done appears to have 
been slight, but the explosion was awfully loud, and created consi- 
derable alann. The other vessels all exploded in the places assigned 
to them, but only one did much mischief. One of the English 
boats was just at the same time seen by the French, with all sail up, 
and abandoned by her crew (whether as a ruse or by accident does 
not appear). A piniche was sent to take possession, but ran foul 
of one of the catamarans, which exploded just at Uie moment of 
taking possession, and her commander and 13 soldiers and sailors 
were instantly blown into the air. A heavy discharge of shells, shot, 
and musketry was maintained throughout the night, and until past 
4 in the morning, but no casualty whatever on the part of the 
British was sustained. The French also did not admit that they 
had received any material loss, but their printed accounts teem with 
individual acts of gallantry on the occasion, for which decorations 
of the Legion of Honour were awarded. There were not, at that 
time, any such decorations open to British gallantry, but Lord Keith 
repeated in his despatohes that it was not possible for him to do 
justice " to the merits of the ofBlcers and men employed in a service 
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undertaken in the £EU!e of, and immediatelj under, the whole line of 
the enemy's land hatteries and anned vessels, and who Tesohitd.j 
and deliberately advanced into the midst of the enemy's flodUa, 
notwithstanding." 

This catamaran afiiur was, however, pronounced to be a dUy 
project, and it had ntterly failed ; but the French, who had, in their 
military exploits, very generally and without any censure trom. their 
opponents, exploded mines, fired red-hot shot, cast all sorts of cobh 
bustibles and hand grenades on their opi>onents; and, indeed, 
taken advantage of every conceivable project for the destrnetion of 
the life of their enemy, afifected, as was usually the case, to be ex«- 
oeedingly shocked at itie new invention, and csdled it **prqjet UUshe, 
attentat horrible, centre des lois de la gnene, de fiairep6rir nne arm^e 
par des moyens qui n'exposenti aucun danger." All this was purely 
and simply ridiculous, as if a nation had not every right, by every 
means in its power, to crush, if it could, the preparations destined 
to invade her happy homes, and to attempt the conquest of England 
by a hostile descent upon her shores. 

Some other unimportant affairs, without any decisive results, 
occurred between the British cruisers and the *' Invasion flotUla,** 
which, accordingly, do not require to be recorded in detail ; but on 
the 8th of December an attempt was made to seize the advanced 
pile battery of Fort Range at Calais, in order to prevent the French 
gun-boats from running for protection into ^at harbour. Sir 
Home Popham, in the ^* Antdope," 50, sent the ** Dart," together 
with an explosion vessel, under Lieutenant Bartholomew, who led the 
vessel in and forced her bowsprit between the piles. The explosion 
took place between 2 and 3 in the morning, and did considerable 
injury to the pier and adjoining breastwork ; but as it was not 
followed up by any attempt to land a force eitiier for the destruc- 
tion of the battery, or even to spike the guns, the exploit, however 
gallant, had better not have been attempted. However, there was 
not one man hurt on the side of the British. 

15. Colonial War. 

In the first days of January, the " Theseus," 74, Captain Bligh, 
having under him the ** Hercule," 74, Captain Dunn, the " Van- 
guard." 74, Captain Walker, the frigates " Blanche," 36, Captain Z. 
Mudge, and '* Pique," Captain Ross, as also the schooner ** Gipsy," 
Lieutenant Fitton, were sent from Jamaica, by Rear- Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth, to take possession of the Dutch colony of Cura9oa, 
who on the 3 1st summoned the Governor of Fiscal to surrender the 
island. In reply, Piscadero opened fire upon the " Theseus," which 
nevertheless landed a division of seamen and marines in boats, who 
carried the fort without loss. The Dutch soldiers, however, still 
defended the port, and, notwithstanding the greatest exertions 
of the boats under Lieutenants Fitton, Willoughby, and Nichols, 
between the 1st of February and the 4th of March, Captain 
Bli^h was unable to complete the conquest of the colony, and was 
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obliged to reembaric his people, and, abandoning his guns, to return 
to Jamaica. 

On the 17th, a French squadron, consisting of a ship, carrying a 
commodore's pendant, but in reality commanded by Lieut, de 
Vaisser Cheralier Mahe, having mnd^him 5 armed sdiooners and 
some large boats towing them, appeared suddenly off the British 
settlement of Goree in Africa, having beai despatched thither 
firom the neighbouring French settlement of Senegal. Colonel 
Frazer did all that he could, with the aid of the inhabitants, to 
impose their landing, but ihn French having succeeded in their 
object, the British, after a loss of 9 or 10 killed and about 20 
wounded, surrendered die colony by capitulation. But on the 1 7th 
of March Captain Dickson, in the '* Inconstant," 36, accompanied 
by a store ship and 8 transports, arrived from England off Goree, 
and sent in 3 boats, under the command of Lieutenant Pickford, to 
learn in whose possession the settlement was. The truth having 
been ascertained, together with the strength of the enemy's garrison, 
Lieutenant Pickford obliged the French officer in command to 
strike the republican flag on the 9th, and the settlement of Goree 
was restored to the British without the loss of a man. 

In the beginning of April an expedition, consisting of 8 ships of 
war and 2000 troops, under Migor-General Sir Charles Green and 
Commander Hood, sailed from Barbadoes against the Dutch settle- 
ment of SurinauL They arrived off the colony on the 25th, and 
700 men, under the command of Brigadier-General Maitland, were 
Immediately landed at Warapee creek under arrangements made 
by Captain Conway Shipley, of the '*Hipp(»nenes." Brigadier- 
Creneral Hughes, with a military detachment, was at the same time 
sent to gain possession of Braame point, in the '< Emerald,*' 36, 
Captain James O'Brien, but she was ffred at from a fort of seven 18- 
pounders, which, however, was soon silenced, and, after a few broad- 
sides, captured with a garrison of 43 officers and men without 
any loss. A summons, however, to yield up the colony was refrued. 
On the 5th of May, therefore. General Hughes carried the battery 
of Frederici and the redoubt of Leyden, when the Batavian com- 
mandant, Lieut- Colonel Batenburg, sent a flag of truce, and terms 
of capitulation were agreed on. 

16. War between the United and the Babbary States. 

In the year 1802, as already related, hostilities had occurred 
between the United States of America and the Barbary States. In 
the year 1803 these differences had been a^usted by the Emperor 
of Morocco; but Commodore Preble, who now commanded the 
American squadron in the Mediterranean, directed his attention to 
the state of Tripoli. On the 3l8t of October, 1803, the United 
States frigate '* Philadelphia," 44, Captain Bainbridge, chased a 
Tripolitan vessel into port, but struck upon a rock not laid down in 
the charts. The enemy instantly sent off their gun-boats against 
her, and having exhausted her means of defence, the *' Philadel- 
phia " was obliged to haul down her colours, and the Tripolitans 
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took possession of the American frigate, and Captain Bainbridge 
and about 300 men were made prisoners. From a ikudable desire of 
the Americans to prevent the Tripolitans from availing tliemselvcs 
of their prize, Lieutenant Decatur, of the United States frigate^ 
" Constitution,"' 44, now submitted to Commodore Preble a plan for 
destroying the " Philadelphia," in the harbour of Tripoli. On the 
18th of February, at 11 at night, Decatur, with 70 Tcdnnteen, in a 
prize ketch called the ** Intrepid," entered the harbour, and hauled 
themselves alongside the United States frigate. Immediately Decatur 
and his party gallantly sprang on board, and, rushing upon the 
alarmed Mussuknans, killed or subdued them alL Decator then set 
fire to the frigate, which was done so promptly as greatly to 
endanger the ** Intrepid," which, however, took advantage of a 
favourable breeze and got clear again out of harbour, escaping 
with only 4 of their party wounded. In the course of the summer 
the American sailors made several gallant descents upon Tripoli, 
and hostilities between the two States were not fairly put an end to 
until June 1805, when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the United States and all the Barbary powers. 

17. French Inroads on British Diplomact. 

In October, a party of French troops crossed the Elbe and seixed 
Sir George Rumbold, the British Charge d' Affaires to Saxony, at 
his country house near Hamburg, whence he was conveyed a 
prisoner to Paris. After a confinement of some days in the prison 
of the Temple, he was released on his parole, and, having been 
embarked at Cherbourg in a vessel carrying a flag of truce, was put 
on board the British frigate, *' Niobe." Nothing had been found in 
Sir George's papers to implicate either himself or his govemmoit, 
and the proceeding was a flagrant violation of the law of nations 
and a vulgar exercise of power, without any object The French 
Government also made a public charge against tiie British minister 
at the Court of Bavaria, Mr. Drake, and against Mr. Spenser, Bri- 
tish Envoy to the Elector of Wiirtemberg. The obsequious 
Electors accordingly intimated to these British accredited minis- 
ters that they must quit their Courts. These outrages on the 
liberties of Northern Europe were accompanied with the most 
unprincipled encroachments, on the part of France, throughout 
Europe. 
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10. THE WAR OF THE THIRD COALITION. — 11. NAPOLEON 
REORGANIZES HIS ARMY AND ABOLISHES THE REYOLUTIONART 
CALENDAR. — 12. NAVAL WAR— NELSON RESUMES THE COMMAND 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. — 13. NAPOLEON RESUMES THE 
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ARMT, UNDER GENERAL MAOK, AT ULM. — 17. AFFAIRS OF HAS- • 
LACH AND ELCHINOEN. — 18. SURRENDER OF MACROS ENTIRE 
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AND MILITART CHARACTER OF ADMIRAL LORD NELSON. — 26. 
CAPTURE AND MILITART CHARACTER OF ADMIRAL VILLENEUVE. 

— 27. SEQUEL TO THE BATTLE. — 28. SIB RICHARD STRACHAN 
CAPTURES DUMANOIR'S SQUADRON. — 29. WAR IN GERMANT. — 

napoleon advances to munich. — 30. he passes the inn, 
the traun, and the ens. — 31. he enters vienna. — 32. the 
austrians are driven into moravia and hungart. — s3, 
the north of germant rises against the french. — 34. 
napoleon pursues the austro-bussian army into moravia. 
— 35. battle of austerlitz, or of the three emperors. 
•^ 36. the emperor francis demands an armisticb — treaty 
ot presburg. — 37. consequences of napoleov's victort — 
peace of presburg.— 38. war in india — siege of bhurt- 
pore.— 39. the marquis cornwallis arrives as governor- 
general, and proceeds to take command of the armt — 
his death. — 40. militart character of lords corn- 
wallis and lake. — 41. naval war — light squadrons and 
single ships. 

1. Napoleon constitutes himself King of Italt. 

While Bonaparte was in the very act of placing on his forehead 
the laurel crown of his new Empire, his ever-active ambition was 
fired with the desire of encircling it with increased lustre. The 
eight-years-old Republics bordering on the French frontier could 
no longer exist by the side of the Imperial purple. Amongst the 
crowd of notables assembled at Notre Dame for Napoleon's 
coronation, was Count Melzi, an Italian nobleman and a great 
proprietor in Lombardy, a person of high character and local 
influence, who had been constituted in 1802 Vice-President of the 
Italian Republic. He was present at Paris in this official cha- 
racter, and was accompanied by a deputation of his countrymen 
to swell the pageant. It had been already mooted in the Imperial 
councils that Italy should be constituted a kin^dom^b^t U^^^ k 
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first designed for the Emperor's brother Joseph. Noir the propod- 
tion 'was put forward, that Italy should be annexed to France nonder 
the semblance of a separate state, but under the same chief ; and on 
the 17th of March Melzi delivered a haiangne in presence of tte 
French Senate, in which he concluded by calling on Napoleon ta 
establish the monarchical form of goTcrmnent in Italy. On the 
following day the Emperor appeared in great state in the Senate^ 
and Meki and the Italian deputation were inyited to attend tlw 
sitting. Talleyrand, as minister, then read a repcMrt on the state of tiie 
Italian Republic, and was followed by the Count Moresealchi, who 
declared aloud the fdndamental articles of an act of settlement, by 
which Ni^leon, Emperor of France, was declared King of Italy, 
with the right of succession to his sons legitimately boniy and 
this act was formally adopted. 

In accepting the offer of the new diadem. Napoleon immediatdy 
announced his intention to be crowned at Milan with the iron 
crown of Lombardy, in the course of the following May. With 
this view he quitted Paris with the Empress on the 2nd of April, 
and, haying passed through Lyons, to do honour to the second city 
of France and to encourage its commerce, he descended into Italy by 
the Mount Cenis, and entered the capital of his new kingdom on tfaie 
8th of May, under salutes of cannon and all the bells of &e churches, 
and amidst the shouts of a prodigious concourse of people. It snited 
Napoleon at this juncture to adopt Charlemagne as his great 
model, that Emperor having conquered the King of Lombardy in 
774, and been crowned King of Italy by the imposition of what 
was termed the iron crown. This is a most ancient diadem, kept re- 
ligiously in the treasury of St John Baptist at Monza, and so called 
b^ause it is supposed to contain within its circle one of the iron 
nails used at the Crucifixion. The Emperor, in accepting the dignity 
of King of Italy, had already said '^qu'il acceptait et qu*il sanrait 
d^fendre la couronne de fer." After reposing a thousand years at 
Monza, the iron crown was now removed to Milan, where on the 
26th of May it reposed on the high altar of the Cathedral. Nothing 
could exceed the splendour of the ceremony of the coronation, -which 
was even more sumptuous than the preceding one at Paris. 
Arrayed in his Imperial robes, with the golden laurel on his brow, 
the conqueror of Itfdy moved up the aisle, and, taking from the altar 
the iron crown, he puiced it on his own head, pronouncing aloud the 
remarkable words of Charlemagne, * Dio me la died : guai a chi la 
tocca; " or, in homely English — " God has given it me, woe to him 
who touches it ! " Before quitting his Italian capital, he installed 
his step-son, Eugene Beauhamois, in the Viceroyalty of the new 
Kingdom. This proved a most beneficial choice for its prosperity, 
and to this day the wisdom and moderation of the internfd adminis- 
tration of that illustrious prince is spoken of witii gratitude by the 
people, who look back witili fond regret to the bright period of the 
Begno tTItalia, now again restored, after an interval of half a 
century, and established in reality and independence. 

Napoleon quitted Milan for Genoa on tiie 4th of June, where he 
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passed a decree forming that state permanentl j into a Department 
of France. He loudl j expressed and reiterated that lie looked to 
the possession of tliat famous seaport as the comeivstone on which 
he woold establish a naval power. ** It is neither money nor 
soldiers whicdi I wish to extract from it, but sailors, old sailors. 
Think of nothing in your administration of it, but sailors, ever 
sailors.*' To the engineer Forfait he intrusted the construction of 
the naval arsenal wUch he designed to establish at Genoa, and on 
the Sib. of July he returned to Paris. 

2. Natal War. 

That the means of e£fecting the destruction of the great rival 
state of Great Britain, by obtaining an overwhelming naval force, 
was the engrossing subject of Ni^oleon*s mind at Sds juncture, 
will be best seen by going back to the earlier incidents of the year 
we are contemplating. It had opened with the declaration of war 
by Spain against England, and on ihe 4th oi January a secret 
treaty had bera sign^ at Paris between the Courts of Paris and 
Madrid, the first article of which asserts a display of the force by 
sea and land, which the alliance had placed at Napoleon's disposal. 
It stated that France could supply from 45 to 48 ships of the line, — 
Spain from 25 to 29, and HoUand 15 ; but to the treaty a note was 
appended, signed by the Spanish ambassador. Admiral Gravina : — 
** Qtt'il ne sera pas possible de reunir le nombre des matelots neces- 
saires pour le dit armement, qu'il sera plus difficile encore de 
fribriquer les six millions de rations dont on avait besoin pour les six 
mois de campagne." Nevertheless, the French dockyards were 
placed forthwith in ceaseless activity. M. Malouet, Intendant de la 
Marine, urged and assisted by Napoleon himself, was indrfatigable 
in reforming the naval administration, and in getting ready for sea 
the largest possible fleets. The French Emperor calculated that if 
he coidd by some diversion draw off his antagonist's attention to a 
distant quarter of the ocean, his flotilla intended for the invasion of 
the British shores might have a clear channel to cross over. The 
effect of the union of the Spanish and French fleets animated with 
the most ardent hopes the hereditary animosity of France against 
England, and her public orators took every opportunity to ex- 
aggerate its influence, and to threaten England with the irresistible 
effect of this union of power. " Tears, they said, *^ may have 
elapsed, but they had not been passed inactively. Arms, ships, and 
men had been all this time in preparation, and were now to be 
poured forth from all their harbours. The ocean was no longer to 
belong to England ; she was bidden to tremble for her possessions 
in every quarter of the globe, for in every quarter of the globe 
would tibey be assailed and captured." 

The plan adopted by Napoleon for his naval campaign this year 
was to render the fleet at Toulon strong enough to put to sea, and, 
by operations judiciously combined in the several harbours of 
France, to assemble 40 or 50 ships of the line in the ^tt& d 
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Ibe WeM India, and when the Britiih equadroQi thoold be icatti 
in leuch of the acbeminating BquBdrons, the hlockkdcB of Too 
Cadii, and Ferol vould lie relieved, Then he designed to h 
b&ck the united fleet to Europe anddenlf ) thM iroa& then gii 
preponderating force of 34 to 3B ghipg of the line with wl 
to cover the iniasion of England from Boologne. The gl 
object of the operation was to procore the laperioritf for a 
daji onlj-, and, when he was thua master of the Channel fi>r e 
thu abort period, it wag planned that 190,000 men, at thi« t 
assembled on the French shores, should embaii in die SOOO Tca 
collected there, and effect a landing on the shores of the Cham 
During Napoleon's stay in Italy, numberless eoinrien came and « 
between the Imperial quarten and the French MiiiiitTy of Hall 
in Paris, to cany out the details of this great enterprise. 1 
moat difflcoll step was of course to get psst Lord Selson, i 
commanded off TooloQ. One of the best of the nsTBl officers of 
It marine. Vice- Admiral LaCouche TreviUe, who had been 
and of this great naval arsenal for several years, and in wh 
Napoleon placed the greatest confidence, had died on the previ 
August, and been succeeded by Admiral Villeneuve, whoae fl 
was composed of 1 S ships of the line, with his flag on the " Bno 
taore," while General Laoriston had the command of an ezpa 
tionary colmnn of SOOO or 9000 men, which was embariced on boa 
At Rocbefort Admiral Missiessy, with his flsig on board t 
" M^esteui," 118, had likewise acquadroaof 6 (Mpswith SOCO 
4000 soldiers on board, under General Lagrange, ready to put to* 

S. Two FsENca Sqdadsoijs put to Ss^ 
On the 1 1th of JsnnaiT, Missiessy. having found mean* to di 
the British force off the Chaiante, profited by a &Tonn] 
breeze, and sailed, without having been sighted by any British ah 
straight for the West Indies. On the I7tb, the French fleet fh 
Toulon, finding the coast clear of all opponents, a]so put to sea, t 
were seen by the Bridsh IHeatee " Active " and " Seahone," w! 
apprised Lord Nelson, in Agincourt Sound, that the enemy wm 
sea. Accordingly, on the 19th, in the aAemoon, Lord Nel* 
weighed with 11 sail and S ftigaiea, hating his dag flying tm t 
" Victory," and made sail for the paisdige between the island 
Biche and Sardinia, which was so narrow that the ships had 
proceed in single line. Both fleets encountered very hard n] 
from the south-west, and, for the most part, the ships were obUgi 
to proceed onder their siorm sails. This rather tried the n 
fessional inexperience of the French captains, and one of their udi 
was driven into Ajaccio, and another into Genoa. L(^ NelM 
however, could not come across bis opponent anywhere, and, beii 
half distracted st the disappointment, thought Villeneuve must hai 
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the weather. On the 22nd, Lord Nelson had sailed as far as the 
Morea, prepared for battle, without a bulk-head standing on any ship 
day or night, but he at length got back to Gagliari on the 17th of 
February, and on the 15th of March gained his old winter-station, 
a few miles to the eastward of Cape Sm Sebastian. 

It may easily be supposed what alarm prevailed in England when 
it became known there that two of the enemy*s fleets had escaped 
the observation of our cruisers and were gone to sea, and this news 
was aggravated by the report that strong detachments of the Brest 
fleet hsid also escaped. Where the blow was to fall seriously 
occupied the public mind — Malta, Brazil, the British West Indies ; 
but a general junction of the whole for a fresh descent upon 
Ireland was thought the most probable. In the meanwhile, the 
Rochefort squadron proceeded on its course unobserved, and on the 
22nd of February arrived off Le Roseau, in the island of Dominica. 
General Prevost, the governor, having been led to expect a visit 
from Commodore Johnson, was completely deceived when the 
French fleet first appeared, as the "Majesteux" hoisted British 
colours, and, accordingly, he sent an officer on board to conduct the 
ships into port; but, as soon as he perceived his mistake, he made the 
best preparations in his power to defend or retain possession of the 
island. His force, however, did not exceed 200 men, and a few 
colonial militia. On the 23rd, General Lagrange succeeded, under a 
tremendous fire from the 130-gun flag-ship, in landing his troops, 
and Prevost withdrew into a defile, which he ordered Major Nunn 
to defend inch by inch, with the 46th and first W. I. regiments. 
On the other side, the French advanced to Mome Daniel, which 
they carried after an obstinate resistance. General Prevost there- 
fore, finding his right flank forced, determined to retire across the 
island to Pnnce Rupert's fort, which he reached in safety, after 4 
days* continual march through a difficult country. Preparations were 
immediately made to sustain a siege, the post having been already put 
into a defensible state by Lieutenant-Colonel Broughton. Lagrange 
surrounded the General, but, as delay might expose the fleet to 
serious danger, the Admiral did not deem it prudent to undertake a 
siege, but, having raised a contribution on Roseau and set the town 
on fire, the French troops were re-embarked, and after remaining 
a day or two in the vicinity of the island, the fleet took its depar- 
ture for St. Kitt's. On the 5th of March, the enemy here landed 
500 men, but Major Forster, who was in command as governor, 
finding his force insufficient to defend the whole of the ports, 
abandoned the town of Basseterre, and retired to the strong fort and 
position of Brimstone Hill. A demonstration was made to attack 
the British troops there, but it was an easier task to extort money 
from the unfortunate inhabitants than to capture fortifications, and 
accordingly, upon the demand, under a menace of levying upon the 
town a contribution of 40,000/., they obtained 18,000/., and the 
French returned on board the fleet. Nevis and Monserrat were 
afterwards visited, and contributions raised upon them also, when, 
after a marauding expedition of two or three weeks^ the A.dmis«.V 
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made the beit of his way to Martinique, which he reached in inlbtf 
on the 14th of March. The arrival of Admiral Coehnme pnt aa 
end to ftirther ravages, and on the 27th Blissiessy with his sqnadnm 
reached San Domingo. It happened that Gencial Fernmdy with a 
Franco-Spanish garrison of 25,000 men, was at thia time besieged in 
the city o£ San Domingo by a considerable negro army under Det- 
salines. The sight of 10 ships of the line in order of battle while 
the siege was in progress rejoiced the besieged as much aa it dis- 
pirited the besiegers, but nevertheless the appearance of the enemy 
was such as to induce General Ferrand to order an inunediata 
sortie. While the Spanish Colone Baron assailed the left of the 
entrenchments. Colonel Aussenne attacked the right. In the 
engagement that ensued the former leader was killed, but bodi 
columns met at the church of St Charles, and having driven 
back the best of the black troops, they returned into the pfawse: 
The next morning Generals Lagrange and Clarapede disembarked 
the troops, at sight of whom the black army decamped in all 
haste. The Admiral also landed 10,000 muskets, and 1000 tons 
of powder, together with every kind of supply, and on the 29& 
again sailed out of harbour, and, without encountering a British 
cruiser, reached the French coast on the 20th of May. It was 
a most extraordinary fact that the French fleet had kept at sia 
upwards of four months without meeting a hostile sail, and this cir- 
cumstance gave Napoleon the strongest hopes of the eventual tn^. 
cess of the plan which, as we have stated, he had laid down fbr the 
invasion of the British Islands. 

4. Nelson pubsues Villeneuve to the West Indies. 

As soon as Lord Nelson had (to employ a sporting phrase) "ma^ed 
down*' the French fleet, he repaired to ralma, in the island of M^ 
jorca, to revictual and refit Admiral Villeneuve, on his part, had 
not been neglectful of this duty ; and in the interval, between the 
20th of February, when he anchored in port, and the date of Lord 
Nelson's return, he had used such despatch in refitting his ships ^st 
he was again quite ready for sea. Accordingly, having tracked his 
adversary to his destination, and satisfied himself that eveiy British 
ship was fully occupied in the business of revictualling, Admiral 
Villeneuve on the 29th-30th of March again made sail from Toulon 
roads with his whole fleet, which, on clearing Cape Sepet, steered 
to the south-west, and on the 7th of April arrived off Cartagois, 
when he found that the Spanish vessels that were to have joined 
him were not ready to sail. As soon as the wind freshened, there- 
fore, Villeneuve proceeded on his course without them, and on the 
8th passed the Straits, and hastened on to Cadiz. Vice- Admiral 
Sir John Orde, with his 5 sail of the line, retired before his ap- 
proach, and the French fleet stood into that harbour. Admiral 
Garvina, with 6 Spanish ships of the line, having been advertised of 
Villeneuve's movements, there united with him, making the whole 
streogih of the combined fleet 18 sail of the line and 6 44-gun 
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frigates, with 5000 soldiers on board, and they were joined outside 
by 2 new French line-of-battle ships, and another 44-gan frigate. 
On the 9th, soon after midday, the combined fleet got under weigh, 
and ste^^d a westerly course, but baffling winds, and the bad 
sailing of some of the Spanish ships made it the 12th of May 
before the fleet arrived in sight of the island of Martinique, which 
was ^e place appointed for its rendezvous. 

Bat while Missiessy and Yilleneuve were thus ploughing the 
waters. Admiral Gantheaume, who was to have taken part in the 
combination, was still a prisoner with his fleet in Brest harbour. 
There had never been known in the memory of sailors so stormless 
a period as the vernal equinox of this year ; and, in consequence of 
it. Admiral Comwallis, with 20 sail of the line, left no chance 
to the unfortunate French Admiral to force the blockade, or slip 
through it The Spanish Admiral Gradellana, with 8 line-of-battle 
ships, was in like manner locked up in the harbour of Ferrol, 
whence Admiral Calder permitted no escape ; and Napoleon deter- 
mined to trust to the fleets which had eluded their enemies, to carry 
oat his well-concocted scheme to the utmost extent that fortune 
might allow. 

Wanting water for his ships. Lord Nelson, on the 1st of April, re- 
moved from Palma to Pulla Bay, and, having now completely 
revictualled, he sailed once more towards his old station off Toulon, 
where, on the 4th, he met the British frigate " Phoebe," who bad 
sighted Yilleneuve's departure from port, and now apprised the 
British Admiral that he had already been gone four davs. Cruisers 
were instantly despatched in all directions. Nelson s impression 
seems to have always been that his adversary had gone to Egypt, 
and he accordingly directed his course so as to sweep the chapel 
between Sardinia and the Barbary Coast ; but on the 7th be bore 
up fcnr Palomo, in order to cover Sicily and the more eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean, when, hearing nothing of them, he, on the 
9th, changed his course, and stood to westwwL It was not, how- 
ever, till the 16th that he obtained positive intelligence that the 
French fleet had been seen eff Cape de Gata, on the 7 th, and had 
actually passed the Straits on. the 8th, and gone to sea. Nelson, 
knowing that with such a start his enemy might be already halfway 
to Ireland or to Jamaica, was fsdrly miserable. The winds, too, 
turned against him, so that it was the SOth before he himself got 
sight of Gibraltar. Anxiety now so preyed upon his ardent mind, 
that his health seriously suffered from it Writing to a friend at 
this juncture, he says : ** My good fortune seems flown away. I 
cannot get a fair wind, or even a side-wind. Dead foul ! dead foul ! 
I believe this ill luck will go near to kill me ; but as these are times 
for exertion I must not be cast down, whatever I may feeL" In a 
letter to the First Lord, he says : " I am not made to despair ; what 
man can do shall be done. I have now before me a letter from the 
physician of the fleet enforcing my return to England before the hot 
months ; notwithstanding, I shall pursue the enemy to the East or 
West Indies, if I know that to have been their destination, I think 
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it my duty to follow them there, or to the Antipodes, should I 
believe that to be their destination." At this time, Donald Camp- 
bell, an Admiral in the Portugaese service, the same man who had 
given important tidings to Lord St. Vincent, when he won thelamdi 
Siat gained for him his title, came on board the Admiral*s ship, and 
a second time gave timely and momentous intelligence to the flag of 
his country. He communicated the certain knowled^ that tlw 
combined Spanish and French fleets were departed for the West 
Indies ; but the enemy had now 35 days* start. Nelson, however, 
at once determined on pursuing them with 10 sail of the line and S 
frigates. Such an heroic resolution astonished and misled even the 
mind of Napoleon, who, on the 9th of June, writes from Milan : 
" We cannot discover what has become of Nelson." 

In consequence of increasing ill health, Comwallis, on the 3id of 
April, gave over the blockading fleet off Brest, which, from successive 
augmentations, had been increased to 17 sail of the line, to the com- 
mand of Admiral Lord Gardner. On the 1 5th, the main body of the 
fleet in Brest, being joined by the van division, which raised the 
number to 21 sail of the line, provisioned for 6 months, and having 
on board 2000 troops, put to sea. Gardner immediately followed in 
pursuit, and as he went on augmented his fleet to 24 sail of the line^ 
and strove his utmost to bring the French Admiral to action ; hot 
after manoeuvring for a few hours between Bertheaume and Cama- 
ret, Gantheaume returned again to port, and reported to the Em- 
peror that he had unmoored all his ships, but that, as he saw his ad- 
versary prepared for him off Ushant, he had contented himself with 
persuading him that it had never been his intention to proceed 
beyond Bertheaume, and that he had now returned to harbour, where 
he held his fleet in the best disposition for his Majesty's farther 
orders.* Napoleon was for the moment satisfied that what had been 
done made it appear manifest that he could sail out of harbour when- 
ever he chose. Orders were now transmitted to Villeneuve and Gravina 
to return with all speed to the Channel, and to raise the blockade (it 
Ferrol, an operation intended for Gantheaume ; next, to endeavour 
to unite with Missiessy and break up that of Brest ; and then to pre- 
sent himself with alltiiese fleets united, the largest combined naval 
force that had ever been collected (if it could have been collected) 
in the history of the world, to join to the flotilla and army assem- 
bled at Boulogne in the immediate invasion of England. | 

5. The Invasion Flotilla — Napoleon again at Boulogne. 

During his residence at Milan, the Emperor Napoleon had made 
an entirely new organisation of the land forces prepared for this long- 
meditated object The centre was placed under the command of 
Marshal Soult, the right under Marshal Davoust, and the left under 
Marshal Ney. The entire force of combatants and non-combatants 
to be embarked on board the flotilla was about 132,000 men, with 
14,654 horses. The post of honour had been conferred on Lannes, 
who, with 10 battalions of the finest grenadiers in the world. 
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' posted at Wimeraux, was ready to be embarked on board of a division 
\_ of swift-sailing boats, that should land them as an advanced guard 
^ on some part of the British shore. The entire army consisted, ac- 
^ cording to Monsieur Thiers, of 100,000 infantry, 7000 mounted 
f cavalry, 12,000 dismounted cavalry, and 13,000 bombardiers. The 
%' material of artillery assembled was immense, both field guns as 

■ siege guns, together with an extraordinary amount of ammunition 
" and supplies — the rations of biscuit alone that were prepared 

■ are stated at 2,000,000. The flotilla provided for the passage of this 

■ immense armament across the sea consisted of 2293 vessels. This 

■ naval army was placed^under the command of Admiral Bruix, but 
' the duties were so overwhelming as to occasion his death (very 

justly lamented) on the 19th of March. He was succeeded in this 
command by Admiral Lacrosse ; and the Dutch Admiral Ver-Huell, 

■ with different divisions of the flotilla intrusted to him, lay at Dun- 
' kirk, Ostend, and Calais. By watching favourable opportunities, 

these last, in order to avoid discovery and molestation, had departed 
by a division at a time, and were now collected in considerable force 
at Ambleteuse. These movements had of course brought about 
continual collisions between the hostile vessels. On the 23rd of 
April, Captain Honyman, of the ** Leda*' frigate, 38, who kept 
guard off the port of Ambleteuse, sent in some armed gun- 
brigs, which, after a spirited resistance, obliged 8 armed schuyts, 
mounting 3 guns each, to surrender. On the 10th of June a severe 
action took place off the port of Havre between a division of the 
flotilla under Captain Hamelin, and the ** Chiffone'* frigate, 36, 
Captain Adam, and the "Falcon** and "Clinker** brigs, which 
ended in much loss, but in no positive advantage to either party. 
On the 16th of July, 7 large French gun-vessels, under Capitaine de 
Fregate Collet, came out of Granville, and, a^er a gallant action, 
carried the "Plumper,** Lieutenant Garrety, and " Teazer,** Lieu- 
tenant Ker, and safely re-entered Granville with their two prizes. 

But the most remarkable event of this period was the gallant and 
successful expedition under Admiral Ver-Huell, who put to sea on 
the 17th of July with 4 praams and 32 gun- vessels from Dunkirk, 
having Marshal Davoust on board. The Dutch Admiral, with great 
judgment, formed his division into two lines, in such a manner as 
that all the vessels could fire together with ease. Owing to the 
numerous banks and shoals off this part of the coast, the British 
blockading squadron, consisting of "Ariadne,** 20, Captain the Hon. 
Edward King, and 3 or 4 ship-sloops, and as many gun-brigs, were 
at anchor off Gravelines, and it was past 9 at night before the " Ari- 
adne '* could weigh and open fire on the enemy's flotilla, which, in the 
obscurity of the night, and under the fire of the heavy batteries on 
the shore, got safe into Calais harbour about midnight. The noise 
of this firing caused a great bustle among the war ships in the 
Downs, and the " Trusty,*' 50, Captain Argles, " Vestal,'* 28, 
Captain Digby, and 3 ship-sloops, immediately weighed, and stood 
across towards Calais. On the other hand, Admiral Lacrosse, on 
receiving Ver-Huell's report, at 4 o'clock in ltLemorDLm%Qtl\>A\^^^ 
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ordered sereral diTuions of gnn-TeawItto get imder weu^ frtnte 
harboiiT of Boulogne, to asiist and opente M a di¥ui<m m ftronef < 
the Dotch AdminL Marshal DaTonat on landing sent off Genoil ' 
Lariboiaaiere with a conaiderable force of guns to the pron i o ni aqr : 
of Cape Grinez, where he aoon eatabliahed 60 guns In batteij, mSk i 
Genend ^orlier, with a strong division of flying artillerf, and**d« , 
obusiers a longae portee," was directed to foUow the eoone of thi j 
flotilla along the coast At 3 in the afternoon of the 18th, the Ai- ! 
miral with the Marshal weighed from the roads of Calais and stecnd • 
straight for Cape Blanc-nes. He led the yan in the leading prHSi, ■ 
followed by 21 gon-Tessels. The British sqnadron, eonaistuig «f 
" Trusty," ** Vestal," ** Ariadne," and aboat a dosen aloou and i 
other Tessels best adapted for these shallow waters, ran m and ! 
opened fire upon the flotilla as it cleared the harboor, w^hich waif»- i 
sponded to with considerable effect by the gun and mortar battem ' 
from the French shore. In this way the flotilla reached WisBiBt^ ■ 
-where the shore offering less resistance the cannonade reocmuneneed - 
heavily fh>m the British ships, some of whom ran in within nuukefe- i 
shot of the French vessels. The brig-sloop "CalyiMo," Captaii ' 
Matthew Forster, and " La Fleche," Captain White,with the " Aiah," 
Captain Keith Maxwell, got so near the shore in two fathomi 
water, that it became necessary for the French batteries to de^nm 
their guns so considerably that their shot only just took off the top 
of a man's hat, or shattered a boat under the booms. The " hn- 
mortalite " and " Hebe," at this time, were lying to off Giinei to 
wait for the leading praams, and at 6 in the afternoon thej wefe cb- j 
abled to open a brisk fire, by which two schooners were driven oo \ 
shore, but soon after passing this cape, the remaining praama and j 
gun- vessels ran in boldly, and anchored under the protection of the ! 
batteries between Endreselles and Ambleteuse. While the actioB 
was at its height, off Grinez, where all the British force was 
collected, about 80 vessels, with ammunition and supplies, put to sea 
from Dunkirk, which also got safely to Ambleteuse. What with 
the heavy long guns on board the flotilla, and those mounted on the 
shore, the British vessels were considerable sufferers in these en- 
counters, and were now obliged to retire to repair damages. The 
Dutch Admiral, by his gallantry and perseverance, had succeeded in 
gaining Ambleteuse, though his vessels had been roughly handled by 
the British ; but this Gallo-Batavian division, under the command 
of Ver-Huell, obtained a just amount of praise and glory at tha 
hands of the Emperor, when, on the 3rd of August, he again in 
person arrived at Boulogne. 

It must be admitted that there was great consternation in England 
at the uncertainty, which now for the first time arose in the public 
mind, as to the apparent insufficiency of her wooden walls ror the 
emergencies of this eventful moment Party violence added to the 
prevailing fear. In the month of April Mr. Whitbread had succeeded 
in persuading the House of Commons of some delinquency of the then 
First Lord of the A dmiralty. Lord Melville, and he was removed from 
the King 8 Councils, and subsequently tried by the House of Peers. 
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He was succeeded in the administration of the Admiralty by Sir 
Charles Middleton, created Lord Barham. Increased energy was, 
in consequence of this change, displayed in the British Dockyards. 
They were amply repleni^ed with every description of naval stores, 
and in a comparatively short period, 46 new sail-of- war vessels were 
fitted out ready for sea. Every man and ship that could be obtained 
was got in readiness, and a squadron of 5 ships of the line, under 
Admiral Collingwood, was despatched to cruise off Gibraltar, to way- 
lay the French-returning fleets. 

The alarm excited in the public mind by the proceedings of the 
Rochefort squadron in the West Indies had scarcely been cahned 
when tlie news reached London that Admiral Villeneuve had not 
only again put to sea, but had actually passed the Straits. It may 
readily be conceived how great must have been the apprehension 
and uneasiness throughout the British Empire, when it flirther 
transpired that a most considerable armament was at large in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; but the consternation was at its height when it 
was at length discovered that it had proceeded to the West Indies, 
and that no intelligence whatever had been received by the Ad- 
miralty of the whereabouts of Lord Nelson. This gallant Admiral 
had, nevertheless, been deeply intent on the pursuit of these fleets. 
He made Madeira on the 15m of May, and on the 4th of June had 
already reached Barbadoes, with " Victory," " Canopus," " Serpent,** 
« Spencer," '" Swiftsure," " BeUeisle," " Conqueror," " Tigre," and 
** Leviathan,*' line-of-battle ships ; and thiee frigates, " Amazon," 
" Decade," and " Amphion.** 

6. VlLLENEUYE CAPTURES THE DIAMOND RoCK AT MARTINIQUE 

AND RETURNS TO EUROPB. 

Admiral Villeneuve had anchored at Martinique on the 14th 
of May, and remained there till the 23rd of June awaiting the 
expected junction of Gantheaume*s fleet out of Brest To kill the 
time he amused the inaction of his crews by ordering an attack of 
the Diamond Bock, which Napoleon had already expressed his morti- 
fication should have been left so long m the possession of the British 
as a standing menace* and insult against the French flag. The fleet 
had sustain^ a smart cannonade from this little fortress in running 
into harbour. One or two ships of the fleet had lagged behind and did 
not round Porte Saline till the 16th, and they also got roughly 
handled from the same British station as they entered &e harbour. 
This little garrison of officers and men had persisted in firing at and 
annoying every French vessel that passed within range of its heavy 
cannons ; and accordingly, on the 29th of May, the combined French 
and Spanish Admirals resolved to send an expedition to hold it in 
check, or retake it This consisted of " Pluton,*' 74, and " Ber- 
wick," 74, with the "Sirene,*' 36, frigate, the "Argus," 16, cor- 
vette, a schooner, and 11 gun-boats, under the order of Commodore 
Cosmao, with 400 troops of the line on board, under Chef d*£scadron 
Boyer. Captain Maurice, commanding on the rock^ saw the ex^^e- 
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dition sail oat of harbour, and prepared for resistance accordinglj. 
Considering it impossible to defend the lower works against so pre- 
ponderating a force, he abandoned them, spiking the guns in them, 
and drowning the powder. At 8 o'clock on the 31st the French 
ships opened fire, which was returned by one 24-pounder midway up 
the rock, and by two IS-pounders on its summit The bombardment 
continued all through Ihe Slst and ist, and until the afternoon 
of the 2nd. In the face of showers of grape, some of the French 
and Spanish sailors had by this time effected a landing at the base 
of the rock, but, nevertheless, could not make their way above. 
They were exposed to cannon-balls and large pieces of rock rolled 
down upon them, and their position was sufficiently uncomfortable 
even if the strong current had not at this time carried away the at- 
tacking ships, which not only left them without assistance, bat with- 
out food ; an endeavour was made under Sous-Lieutenant Latour to 
get into a grotto half way up the rock, but in the attempt to reach 
it he fell into an ambuscade, which killed or seriously wounded 
most of the party. Those who still maintained their ground, at 
length found a store of rum and biscuit in the abandoned works, but 
they now suffered from want of fresh water, for what between the 
fire of the guns and the current the ships had been unable to 
disembark anything in the way of munition de bouche. At length, 
Sous-Lieutenant Giraudon, at the head of some grenadiers, and with 
the assistance of ropes, reached the grotto, and Captain Maurice, 
having but little powderjeft, and not a sufficient quantity of ball- 
cartridges to last until dark, threw out a flag of truce, which ended 
in a capitulation of the garrison, amounting to 195 persons. They 
had lost only 2 men killed and 1 man wounded in the defence of 
the rock. Captain Maurice considers the loss of the French to 
have been considerable, but the French only acknowledge to 12 
killed and 29 wounded. Villeneuve now sent his frigates to cruise 
about the Antilles to seek information respecting the fleets under the 
command of Missiessy and Gantheaume, but they could learn nothing ; 
and in this uncertainty the French Admiral thought still farther to 
beguile the time and keep up the spirits and healSi of his crews by 
projecting the capture of Barbadoes. General Lauriston had 5000 
soldiers on board the ships of the fleet, and 'it was thought that 
a battalion or two could be added to this force from Guadaloupe, and 
accordingly the 4th of June was named for the expedition, when 
Admiral Magon, with 2 ships, arrived from France with Napoleon's 
new orders in consequence of the impossibility of Gantheaume's 
escape from the blockade of Brest harbour. Villeneuve, neverthe- 
less, persisted in his scheme for an attack of Barbadoes, and on the 
6th anchored at Guadaloupe. On the following day he had the good 
fortune to sight and capture a valuable convoy of 15 vessels, and 
from them obtained the knowledge that Nelson's fleet had reached 
Barbadoes on the 4th. 

The gallant lord found Admiral Cochrane in Carlisle Bay with 2 

ships^ and from them he learned that the combined cneray> fleets had 

been seen near St Lucia on the 28th of May, standing for Tobago and 
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Trinidad. This Lord Nelson doubted; nevertheless, as he found 
himself alone in the opinion, he yielded to it with these foreboding 
words : *' If your intelligence proves false, you lose me the French 
fleef On the 7th the British Admiral entered the Gulf of Paria, 
and discovered how he had been misled ; and on the 9th, when off 
Grenada, he received further accounts tiiat Villeneuve had been 
seen on the 6th steering northward. Nelson had, as we have seen, 
only 9 ships of the line and 3 frigates, and Villeneuve had 20 sail with 
two 44-gun frigates. Lauriston, however, endeavoured in vain to 
persuade his colleague the French Admiral that with such odds he 
must succeed even against Nelson. Villeneuve r^ected his advice, 
and was in such haste to get back to Europe, on learning his 
vicinity to the redoubtable British Admiral, that he would not even 
carry back the troops he had taken on board at Guadaloupe, but 
sent the frigates with all the soldiers on board to Martinique, and 
on the 10^ crowded sail for Europe. 

7. Lord Nelson's Tactics. 

Lord Nelson has been accused of rashness in being so eager, with 
such a force as he had, to engage an enemy of nearly double his own, 
yet in one of those unreserved conversations, whicn he occasionally 
held with his captains on board his flag-ship, he is represented 
to have said, with reference to this very occasion : ** I had made up 
my mind to great sacrifices, for I had determined, notwithstanding 
his vast superiority, to stop Villeneuve's career, and to put it out of 
his power to do any furtiier mischief Yet do not imagine that 
I am one of those hot-brained people, who fight at immense disad- 
vantage without any adequate object I have stated my object. If 
we meet them, I reckon the combined fleets at 18 or perhaps 20 sail 
of the line ; and, therefore, do not be surprised if, in meeting them, 
I should not fall on them immediately, but, nevertheless, we would 
not part without a battle. . . . The business of an English Commander- 
in-Chief is to bring an enemy's fleet to battle on the most advan- 
tageous terms to himself; that is, of laying his ships close aboard of 
those of his adversary, and to continue Uiem there without separating 
until the business is decided. K two fleets are both willing to fight, 
but little mancBuvring is necessary : the less, indeed, the better, for a 
day is soon lost in £at business. I will suppose that the enemy's 
fleet is to leeward, standing close upon a wind or the starboard tack ; 
of course, I should endeavour to weather them. Two modes for such 
an object present themselves: one, to stand on just out of gun-shot 
until the van ship of my line would be abreast of the centre ship of 
the enemy ; then make the signal to wear together, bear up and 
engage with all our force the 5 or 6 hostile van ships, passing cer- 
tainly, if opportunity offered, through their line. The other mode 
would be to stand under an easy but commanding sail directly for 
their headmost ships, so as to prevent the enemy from knowing 
whether I should pass to leeward or to windward of him. In that 
situation I could make the signal to engage the enemy to leeward^ 
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and to cat throagli their fleet about the sixth from the tmi 
yerj close. They being on a wind, and we going lugifl^ ' 
cut their line when we please. The van ships of the enem; 
time oar rear came abreast of them, might be cleverly out iq 
own van ooald not expect to escape damage. I woold then 
rear ship, and every ship in saccession, b^ and eontiniie t 
with ei&er the van ship or second ship, as might appear 
gible from her more or less crippled state ; and this n^ihoi 
I see nothing to prevent the capture of 5 or 6 ships of Hu 
van. The 2 or 3 ships of the enemy's rear mast either h 
wear, and in either case, thoagh they would be in a better p] 
bably than our 2 van ships (now the rear), yet they ^ 
separated, and at a distance to leeward, so as to give oar d 
to refit, and by that time the battle would, from the yai 
fonn of our Admirals and Captains, be over with the re 
enemy. The great object is for us to support each other, an 
close to the enemy, and to leeward of hun.** 

On tiie 13th of June he reached Antigua, and there lea 
true state of the case, he again pursued Villeneuve back tc 
taking with him 11 sail of the line. On the 17th Nelson 
sight of Cape St. Vincent, and on the 18th joined Vice 
CoUingwood with 3 sail of the line. His friend and emin 
rade li^ not the slightest information to give Nelson beyoi 
sagacity of no common kind suggested. He wrote to nil 
approached you, my dear Lord, "wkh caution, not knowing 
receiving you or the Frenchmen. I have always had an 
Ireland was the object of the (Jallo-Spanish fleets, and stfi 
it to be their ultimate destination. They will now lib 
Ferrol squadron from Calder, make the round of the 1 
taking ihe Rochefort people with them, will appear off Us 
haps with 34 sail, there to be joined by 20 more. Th< 
Government never aim at little things while great objects an 
I have considered the invasion of Ireland as the real mark ta 
all their operations. Their flight to the West Indies was to to 
navaiforce^ which proved the great impediment to their viium 
Hon." Nelson, having victualled and watered at Tetuan, 
in Gibraltar Bay, on tbe 19th and on the 20th, and went < 
** The flrst time since the I6th of June, 1803, fhnn havfaii 
out of the 'Victory,' 2 years wanting 10 days." On the 24tli 
away for Ceuta, and proceeded off Cape St Vincent, and oe 
communicated with the sloop " Termagant," who informed 
they had met with the brig-sloop ** Cuneux," who had frdle 
the combined fleets, steering north-north-west a northeri 
Thus, the same course that appeared to have been taken by 
Villeneuve was also taken by his ardent pursuer, but yet 
success. Still persevering, and still disappointed. Nelson 
back again nearly to Cadiz, in order to satisfy himself ti 
he was seeking were not resting themselves in that port 
he again traversed the Bay of Biscay, and, as a last resom 
over for the north-west coast of lt«\ttD.^,\V!il oiitlbft I2tii d 
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he learned that they had not been heard of there. On the 15th he 
joined the British blockading fleet off Ushant, from which he now 
heard all that had happened ; and on the same evening proceeded in 
tiie "Victory," with the " Superb " in company, till on the 18th he 
anchored at Spithead. He immediately repaired to London, where 
the reception he received from the Crown to the meanest citizen was 
sach as amply to console him for idl the taiigaes and disi^pointments 
which he had endured. 

8. Natal Action between Oaldeb and VrLLENEUYB. 

We must now return to Villeneuve and Gravina, who, having 
accomplished the object of their precipitate voyage to the West 
Indies, had ahuost reached a friendly port in Europe without having 
encountered any British squadron. On the 22nd of July, in the 
latitude of Cape Finisterre (from which he was about 50 leagues dis- 
tant^ he suddenly came in sight of 15 line-of-battie ships, besides 

2 frigates and smaller craft This force was under the conmiand of 
Bear- Admiral Sir Bobert Calder. It may be remembered that this 
Admiral was sent in observation and blockade of Ferrol, where there 
were some 15 or 20 French and Spanish vessels preparing for sea. 
He had originally taken but 7 ships with him, but he had been 
joined there by Admiral Stirling with 5 ships, which had been 
withdrawn from Bochefort, and more recently by 3 more sent 
him by Admiral Lord Gardiner, with instructions to have an eye 
upon the expected return to Europe of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets under Villeneuve. This rencounter took place just 

3 days after the period when Nelson, in pursuit, had reached Gib- 
raltar. The weather became very thick soon after the fleets sighted 
each other ; nevertheless, the two admirals formed their ships in 
line — '* En ordre parall^le ou Tart ne pent entrer pour rien ;*' 
the Spaniards on the right under Gravina. Calder had his flag 
aboard <*The Prince of Wales," 100, Captain Cuming, and that of 
Admiral Stirling was aboard the " Glory," 100, with the " Hero," 74, 
Ci^tain Gardner, on the left, and the ** Warrior,*' 74, on the right 
The British attacked the van squadron of the enemy, led by the 
"Hero," in a most masterly manner. As soon as Gardner had 
reached the enemy's rear, signal was made for attacking the centre, 
and that each ship should tack in succession. Villeneuve ordered 
his ships to do the like, and both fleets, in fact, did the same at the 
same moment, although the weather was so thick that neither fleet 
saw the commencement of the other's manoeuvre. It occupied more 
than two hours before the 20 French and Spanish ships formed 
any line, and then the antagonist fleets were seen pursuing their 
course — the French towards &e north-east, and the British towards 
the south-west, alongside of each other. Calder first showed fight 
by endeavouring to cut off the rearmost ships of the enemy, when 
Villeneuve imitated the same tactics, " visant, conmie disent les 
marins, lof pour lof par la contremarche."* Thus both fleets came 
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into action, but at such a distance from each other as to promise no 
definite result, beyond a continual cannonade. Admiral Gravina, in 
the " Argonauta/' first got into action with the " Hero ;" just as Ad- 
miral Stirling in the "Glory," went forward and tackled to " L'lntre- 
pide," Captain de Perron ; but although both this French Captain 
and his Lieutenant were killed in the encounter, the ship was too 
well fought to be secured by Stirling. About 6 o'clock, the French 
ship ** Pluton,'' 74, Captain Cosmao, discovered through the fog 
that the Spanish ship, "Firma," 74, had already lost all her masts in 
her encounter with the ** Barfleur,** 100, and gallantly placed her- 
self so as to shield her, but she was unable to keep her post, and 
the " San Firma '* struck, as did also the ** San Rafael," 80, to the 
" Windsor Castle," 100. The " Espana," 74, was very nearly also 
falling Into the hands of the " Ajax " and ** Triumph," but Captain 
Cosmao, in the " Pluton," did this time, by a noble devotion, effec- 
tually save his consort. The French ships, ** Atlas " and " Mont 
Blanc," were very severely punished, and, had not ''Le Neptune" 
come to their aid, they would have been captured ; but, at about 
half-past 8 in the evening, signal was made to discontinue the 
action. The night was spent by both fleets in the necessary repairs, 
and by Calder in securing his two prizes ; but when day broke 
neither fleet showed any decided inclination ti^ renew the action. 
At noon, the combined fleets approached to within a league and a 
half of the British, who were drawn up in order of battle, but 
Villeneuve made signal to haul to the wind on the same tack as the 
British, and at night the fleets were about 6 leagues asunder, so that 
when day broke on the 24th the French were seen steering away 
under easy sail to the south-east, which course they kept till night, 
when they could no longer be distinguished. Sir Robert Calder, 
therefore, stood away with his prizes towards the north, and Ville- 
neuve stood on to the south towards Spain, where, after leaving 3 
sail of the line in bad order at Vigo, on the 27th, he himself 
entered Ferrol on the 2nd of August, and on the 13th continued Mb 
course to Cadiz. He had so completely lost his head that he quitted 
the north of Spain without sending any instructions to Admiral 
Lallement, who, with 6 ships, had quitted Rochefort to join him, and 
who arrived off Ferrol 2 days after his Admiral had quitted it The 
total loss of the British in the fight was 41 killed and 162 wounded. 
The loss on board the prizes alone amounted to 600, but the entire 
casualties of the combined hostile fleet is not known. The result 
of this battie was to sow every species of distrust between the 
French and Spanish squadrons composing the enemy's fleet, the 
latter loudly assertmg that they had been abandoned ; and Villeneuve 
was made thoroughly ashamed of himself for losing 2 ships in fight- 
ing 15 sail with 20. The capture of 2 ships from so superior a force 
would have been regarded, a few years earlier, as no inconsiderable 
victory ; but Nelson had introduced a new era into the British expec- 
tations, and murmurs of disapprobation were loud in England at the 
conduct of a British Admiral who could allow the shattered squadrons 
} of the enemy to gain, without further molestation, a Spanish port 
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Sir Robert Calder was therefore recalled from his command, and 
compelled to demand a court-martial, which decided, that in the 
action of the 22nd of July the Admiral had not done his utmost to 
take or destroy every ship of the enemy, which it was his duty to 
have done. Sir Robert was severely reprimanded, but some sym- 
pathy was excited for an officer who had meritoriously served his 
country 40 years, and who had been Flag Captain to Earl St Vincent 
on the proud day which gave that gallant lord his title. 

9. The Emperor Napoleon quits Boulogne with all his 

Army. 

Admiral Calder's action off Ferrol was not sufficient, at all events, 
to interrupt the grand design of invading the shores of Great Britain, 
and the presence of the Emperor at Boulogne again produced much 
activity in both his fleet and army. The troops were daily exercised 
at embarking and disembarking in the bay of Boulogne, and at 
length acquired the most extraordinary perfection in these difficult 
operations. On the 20th of August Vice- Admiral Gantheaume 
received orders to put to sea out of Brest roads and to anchor in 
Bertheaume, and on the following morning 21 sail of the line and 
5 frigates stood out of the goulet and anchored in their new 
position between Camaret and Bertheaume. At this time, Lord 
Gardiner lay with the British blockading fleet of 17 sail of the line 
and 1 frigate about 3 leagues distant from the island of Ushant, 
and on the news reaching him of this change of position he made 
known his intention to attack the French fleet in tiieir new anchor- 
age. On the 22nd a distant cannonade took place between them, 
the batteries from the shore keeping up a constant fire of shot and 
shells. A large piece of a shell struck the Admiral on his breast, 
but did him no injury. About a dozen men and officers were 
killed and wounded on the side of the British, and about 20 on the 
side of the French, but the day passed off without a general action. 
The intelligence of the return of the combined fleet to Cadiz now 
put an end to all the designs of Napoleon against the British shores. 
The Brest squadron, indeed, still remained in anxious suspense, 
looking out for the arrival of Villeneuve, and the cavalry and 
artillery were all stored in the vessels appointed for them. The Em- 
peror's household baggage, even, was embarked, and the soldiers, in 
the utmost impatience, awaited the signal to step on board. Signals 
had been prepared along the French coast to notice the first appear- 
ance upon Uie horizon of the mighty fleet that formed part of 
the grand design for the conquest of England, when at length 
the news arrived at Boulogne that Gantheaume had been driven 
back into Brest harbour again, and that Villeneuve had gone away 
to Cadiz roads. Napoleon was furious, and turning to Decrds, 
his Minister of Marine, said : " Votre Villeneuve n'est pas meme 
capable de conmiandre une fregate ;*' and called him ** un lache," 
** un traitre," and ordered him to be driven out of Cadiz — if he 
should arrive in that harbour. He now perceived that he could 
not hope to carry out his hostile designs regarding the invasion. 
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of England, and suddenly, on the 6th of September, set out fbr 
Paris, whence orders were immediately issued to tihe whole of the 
mighty armaments assembled on the shores of the Channel^ Aat 
the seat of war was to be transferred to Gennanj. 

10. The War of the Third Coalition. 

Owing, perhaps, a little to the spirit of the parvenu that was in 
him. Napoleon was fond of writing autograph letters to the Monardis 
of Europe, and, accordingly, on the 2nd of January, he indited a 
letter to the King of Great Britain, commencing : ** Sire, my 
brother,*' although he must have known that, by the fbnns dT the 
English Constitution, all personal intercommunications of Sorereigiif 
are interdicted. The letter he wrote was a very flimsy cosnpodtion, 
full of the most flagrant untruths and presumptuous positiona 
'* Be assured the Continent will remain at peace." *' I do not wish to 
increase the territory of France." *' No State shall be ineorpontted 
with my Empire." Lord Mulgrave, the British Secretary for 
Foreign Afbirs, answered this letter in a despatch to Talleynnd, 
and in an indirect manner disclosed the existence of a new coalition 
against France. Not was this concealed in the speech of Geoige 
the Third firom the Throne on the 15th of January. ^< I am 
engaged," his Majesty says, " in confidential intercourse and eon- 
nexion with the Emperor of Russia, who has giyen the stronges t 
proofs of the wise and dignified sentiments by which he is 
animated, and of the warm interest he takes in the safe indepen- 
dence of Europe." Mr. Pitt, then Minister of England, saw clearly 
that peace was only to be obtained by that union of the great 
Powers of the Continent, which could alone have influence suffi- 
cient to check the ambition of France. He had therefore made 
overt proposals to the Russian Ambassador in London, on a hasis 
of a new coalition, to which he had reason to believe Austria woold 
become a party ; steps were also taken to bring Sweden and Russia 
into the confederacy, and to these propositions the former aceeded, 
but the latter at first declined ; but tiliese negotiations terminated in a 
treaty between the Courts of London and St Petersburg, which was 
signed on the 10th of April in this year, and to this Austria adhered 
in a trea^ signed by her plenipotentiary at the Russian ci^ltal on 
the 9th of August ; so tiiat a new war, which has been called that 
of the Third Coalition, now burst forth. Napoleon was not taken by 
surprise by these alliances, for he had been well informed of all thst 
was going on, and had caused his Ambassador at Vienna to inquire 
into the object of the warlike activity in the arsenals of the Empire, 
and the concentration of Austrian forces on the banks of the Adige 
and the Inn. He appreciated the superiw advantage of the mo- 
mentum of a strong will, combined with a large military force, under 
one hand, as opposed to the rope of sand of diplomacy in which each 
thread is held by intriguing statesmen, who, instead of acting upon 
some well-defined policy, are swayed to the right and left by tbe 
loss or gain of some outlying difitiict, that to a continental Sovereign 
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is the '* be-all and end-all ** of war. He thooght that the best way 
to shake the coalition was by urging forward his own preparations 
with his accustomed yigonr, as we have seen ever to have been his 
policy and his practice ; so that as soon as he discovered that his 
great maritime combination had ntteily failed, and that the united 
fleets of France and Spain were retomed to their anchorage at Cadiz, 
re infectd, he saw that he conld no longer contemplate, with any 
reasonable ground of hope, the invasion of the British shores, and 
he hastened to make another use <^ the force then assembled on the 
coasts of liie ChanneL The British Austro-Russian combination 
threatened his frontier of the Rhine, and endangered his possession 
of Holland and Hanover. He therefore silently ordered his whole 
military strength to converge from Ihe Elba and the Pyrenees to- 
wards the Duiube, while he prepared an entirely new organization 
of his great army into 8 corps, each commanded by a Marshal of 
France, and each in its o<Hnbination a separate army. 

Men. 

The first corps was to have its head-quarters at Wiirtz- 

burg, and to be commanded in chief by Marshal 

Bemadotte, with General Berthier as Chief of the 

Staff, and Drouet and Rivaud as Generals of 

Division. It consisted of 17,787 

The second corps had its head-quarters at Mayence, 
with Marmont at its head, and Vignolles as Chief 
of the Staff, with Boudet, Grouchy, Dumoneau, and 
Lacoste as the Generals cs£ Division. It con- 
sisted <^ 20,758 

The third ccffps was to be at Spire, under Marshal 
Davoust, with Brigadier Daultanne as Chief of 
the Staffs and Bisson, Friant, and Gudin as Generals 

of Division. It consisted of 27,452 

The fourth corps, established at Landau, under Marshal 
Soult, with General Salligny as Chief of the Staff, 
having under him the Generals of Division St 
Hilaire, Vandamme, Legrand, and Sachet, with 41,358 
Marshal Lannes commanded the fifth on the Rhine, 
with General Compans as Chief of the Sta£^ 
having Generals Oudinot and Gazan commanding 
divisi<ms ; this force consisted of . ... 17,768 
The sixth had its head-quarters at Haguenau, and Mar- 
shal Ney its Commander, having General Dutailly 
for Chief of the Staff, with the Generals of Divi- 
sion Dupont, Loison, Malher, and Tilley. It 

numbered . 24,407 

Marshal Augereau, with General Donzelet as Chief of 
the Staff, was placed in command of the seventh 
carps-d*arm^, and under him the Generals of Divi- 
sion Desjardins and Maurice Mathieu. It com- 
prised 14,450 . 

The army of Italy, under Marshal Massena, formed the 
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Tlh £nt KTes of tnese corpt-iTarwiie oonaisted of 196,471 moi, 
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KjnytrrjT in p«non. The Garde Imperiale, under General BcM tera , I 
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tT/ rhe force of C^65, and the German Auxiliaries fiom Bavaria, . 
i;a/ien. and Wurtemberg of an additional 23^15, lo that the entire I 
for'^ thattr/ok the field amounted to about 270,000 men. Mawrfial ' 
Bffrtliier accompanied the Emperor as Minister of War and Mqor- • 
GeTierai, having under him, for the serrice of head-quarters, Genioal 
Andreoui, as Chief of the Staff; General Mathiea Dumas, ai | 
Qii4rti^-MaAter*General ; Dam, as Intendant-General ; and Larrej ! 
aA Chief Surgeon in charge of the hospitals. Manihal Bnine was . 
Jeft in c^^ramand of the armj that remained at Boulogne, and Mar- 
shaJs l^ebvre and Kellermano, who were deemed by the Emperor 
Um) old for active service, but who were good soldiers, were intrusted 
with tlje important duty of forming new divisions and remounts at 
Mayence and Strasburg to supply tiie casualties of the grand army. 

(yn the other hand, Uie forces which the Aulic Council had now 
prepared to oppose this immense armament was : — 

The Austrian army, under the command of General Men. 

Mack and the Archduke Ferdinand . . 82,000 
The Jteserve, under the conmiand of the Emperor, at 

Vienna 30,000 

The army of Italy, under the Archduke Charles . 65,000 

The corps of Archduke John in the Tyrol . . 30,000 
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Men. 
The first Russian army, under General Kutusow . 56,000 
The second Russian army, under the Emperor Alex- 
ander 60,000 

A corps of Russians and Swedes, assembled in 

Pomerania 30,000 

Total of Russians . . . 146,000 

The united forces of the Coalition numbered from 345 to 360,000. 
These were not, however, organised according to the excellent 
system adopted by Napoleon, which rendered &e transmission of 
all orders to so large a body prompt and easy, but had the inherent 
defect of being of many nations and languages, under generals of 
diverse persuasions, differently disciplined and variously combined. 
Large magazines were, however, established in the country between 
the Lake of Constance and the Upper Danube. The Archduke 
Charles had introduced into the Austrian armies a better-instructed 
staff than formerly, in imitation of a plan adopted by the Prussians, 
but no very good organization had at this period been attained by 
the Russian army, either in its cadre or ^tot-major, 

11. Napoleon be-organizes his Army, and abolishes the 

Revolutionary Calendar. 

Upon his return to Paris, on the 4th of September, Napoleon im- 
mediately occupied himself with the arrangements for the forward 
march of his legions, who now traversed France by divisions on 
different routes with all the discipline and regularity requisite to 
spare the people. They marched under orders emanating from 
himself, with that extraordinary union of minuteness and accuracy 
of detail, united with one vast combination, that characterised the 
peculiar genius of the first of leaders. The maritime force of 
France was at this time placed on a new footing ; the invasion of 
England was altogether deferred sine die, and the flotilla ordered to 
be disarmed and laid up in ordinary in the ports of the Channel ; 
for his grand Atlantic combination having, as we have seen, 
utterly failed, he now limited his ulterior maritime views to 
disputing the superiority of the British in the Mediterranean, and 
therefore directed the Spanish fleet, still inactive at Cartagena, to 
unite with Villeneuve at Cadiz, and then, with the imposing force 
of 40 ships of the line, to clear tiiat sea of every British and Russian 
vessel. Having become distrustful of Admiral Villeneuve, he desired 
that Admiral Rossily might be sent to supersede him, with dir^'ctions 
that, if he did not find the fleet at Cadiz, he was to proceed to await 
its return to Toulon. A little scheme that now occurred to his 
fertile genius was confided to his brother Jerome to execute, which 
was, to take possession of Saint Helena, which, he thought, would 
enable him, by cruising continually between that rock and Mar- 
tinique, to inflict great mischief on British commerce passing by 
the Cape, and might tend to form good sailors, by keeping them 
constantly employed in active service. 
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While his armies and his fleets occupied his most anziaoi 
thoughts, Napoleon did not deem it below his administntioa to 
turn his attention to the regulation of the Calendar. The French 
Revolutionists, when overturning all the institatioiui of antiquity, 
had adopted a new era, dating from the fbundation of the Bepnhlie^ 
and, instead of the arbitrary line between December and Jannaij, 
had fixed upon the autumnal equinox for the commencement of the 
year ; they had also adapted a barbarous nomendatore to the lunar 
divisions of the year, which no other nation had adrypted, and 
which, therefore, seemed to isolate France, in the measoremest of 
time, fhmi the rest of Europe. A report upon the mljeotwM 
drawn up by the famous Laplace, and a Senatoa Conflii^im wm 
founded upon it, which passed in review all the steps that hid 
been taken from the days of Numa to render the measure of time 
reconcilable with astronomical observations. A decree was aoooid- 
ingly issued on the 9th of September, restoring ihe Gregoriia 
Calendar from the ensuing Ist of January. 

12. Natal War — Nelson bssumzs the Command op tbs 

Meditebbanbar Fleet. 

Meanwhile, the British Government, although seiionaly diwarted 
by the proceedings of a Parliamentary opposition, whidi diverted 
public attention from the formidable dangers to which their ooontry 
was exposed by the renewal of the war, to the impeachment of Lord 
Melville and the consideration of the claims of the Roman Catholiei^ 
now directed all their energies to fitting out a powerfrd fleet. The 
supplies voted this year were 44^ millions of pounds sterling ; and 
loans of 22^ millions were made to supply the deficiency <S tua- 
tion. Lord Nelson, after receiving the warmest demonstrations of 
respect and affection in the capital, had retired to his country hoaee 
at Merton, to recruit his exhausted strength, which his long and 
continuous service, and the extraordinary agitation that the escape of 
the French fleet occasioned him, had very greatly deteriorated, hot 
many days were not allowed him for the recreation and ei^oymeiit 
he so much required. It is related that when Captain Blaichvrood, 
on his way to London with despatches, called on him at Merton, at 
5 o'clock one morning, Nelson, who was already up and dressed, 
welcomed his friend by exclaiming : " I am sure yon bring me 
news of the French and Spanish fleets I I think I yet shall have 
to beat them. Depend on it, Blackwood, I shall yet give M. 
Villeneuve a drubbing." After the departure of the Captain, Lady 
Hamilton, who was staying at Merton, saw the hero pacing up and 
down the walks of his gsurden, which he called his quarter-deck, 
evidently unhappy. She rallied him by saying she knew he wM 
longing to get at the enemy's combined fleets, which he considered 
as his own property, and that he ought to have them. " Nelson," 
said she, "however we shall lament your absence, ofier your 
services : they will be accepted. You will have a glorious victoiy, 
/ and then you may return here and "be "ha.^^^ ." Hia services were as 
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readily accepted as they were offered, and the first Lord, giving 
him tibe list of the Navy, desired him to choose his own officers. 
" Choose yourself, my lord," was his reply ; ** the same spirit actuates 
the whole profession, and you cannot choose wrong." Lord Barham, 
notwithstanding, desired him to choose his ships, and say how many. 
Unremitting exertions were immediately made to equip those he had 
chosen, and especially to refit the " Victory" for hu fliq^ ship. On 
September the 13th he quitted his home with this pious ejaculation : 
" May the great God, whom I adore, enable me to fulfil the expec- 
tations of my country 1 and, if it be His good pleasure that I should 
return, my thanks will never cease being offered up to the throne 
of His mercy. If it should be His good providence to cut short my 
days upon ^irth, I bow with the greatest submission, relying that 
He will protect those most dear to me, whom I may leave behind. 
His will be done I Amen." With difficulty he tore Idmself away 
from the crowd, who knelt and blessed him as he passed, to enter 
his pinnace. They pressed upon the parapet to gaze after him 
when his barge pushed off, and he returned their cheers by joyously 
waving his hat The last sounds that reached his ears from that 
loved land, which he was never to see again, was the enthusiastic 
voice of his countnrmen, who never ceased to gaze attentively on his 
flag ship, till it vanished fh)m their sight. His reception by the Medi- 
terranean fleet was as gratifying as his fiirewell at Portsmouth. The 
yards were all manned by the hardy veterans to do honour to his 

glory, and they pressed around to get a sight of their favourite 
ero, while such peals of acclamations, as oxuy the blue jackets can 
utter, shook the welkin when he stepped on his quarter-deck, and 
was seen shaking hands with his old captains. The terror of his 
great name was evinced the same day by the French Admiral, when 
Yilleneuve, about to put to sea, hesitated, until, on reference to a 
Council of War, the superior officers of the French fleet determined 
that it would not be expedient to leave Cadiz, unless there was reason 
to believe that they were stronger by one-third than tiieir British 
antagonist Yilleneuve had,nevertheles8, received intelligence that he 
had £gdlen under the Emperor's displeasure, and that he was imme- 
diately to be superseded in the command of the fleet He had also 
heard that Napoleon had issued directions that it should quit Cadiz 
under its new commander, and remove into the Meditaranean, 
when it was to act on the shores of Italy as the movements of the 
army in that kingdom might require. It was the " shadows" that 
these ** coming events cast before" that led to the desperate sortie 
from port that ihe unfortunate Admiral at length resolved upon. 
Nelson was fully aware of the advantage of as much secrecy as 
possible in all his proceedings, and of the necessity of keeping the 
enemy in ignorance of his intentions. For once, Uierefore, he kept 
out of sight of the enemy and of land, about 60 miles to the westward 
of Cape St Mary's. He knew that no great preparations had been 
made at Cadiz for the hasty and unexpected return of the combined 
fleet into the roads, and that very insufficient magazines existed 
there, so that he was in hopes that Yilleneuve isvi%\it ^ v^^ ^tv^vvsgl 
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oroftook the Eleetoral envoy, the Count de Nogerella, as he 
moaed the Inn, the same day, on his way to Vienna, with 
tm antograph letter in reply, asserting, Bavarian neutrality. 
Regardless of such an outrageous violation of territory. Mack, with 
nresumptuous nuU-addreasef at once established his head-quarters at 
jf imich, and raised heavy contributions upon the Electorate. M. 
de Bnol, the Austrian ambassador, continued the same policy at 
Wiirzbiirg that Schwartzenberg had practised at Munich, and 
llireatened that Franconia should be inmiediately occupied by the 
Cossacks. The Elector Maximilian, accordingly, removed his court 
to Wiirzburg, and, smarting under this insult from a neutral, directed 
General Wrede to assemble all his forces, and carry them to join 
tiie French army, in which they at once became part of the corps 
of Marshal Bemadotte. The Russian forces under Kutusow were 
yet, however, still 120 leagues distant, for his advanced guard had 
only approached as far as Lemberg on the 1st; and it was, indeed, 
impossible for them to come into line before the end of October. 

From the moment that war with the allies had become inevitable, 
Napoleon employed every artifice to win over Prussia to his side, 
but she persisted in her policy of neutrality, and would enter into 
no engagement that might involve her in hostilities. While 
matters were in this state of negotiation, the Russian minister at 
Berlin presented a letter from the Emperor Alexander to Frederick 
William, proposing an interview and asking permission for his 
troops to pass through the Prussian territories on their route to 
Bavaria. On the other hand. Marshal Bemadotte, with the first 
corps on the extreme left of the French advance, had entered 
Gottingen on the 7th, and Oassell on the 17th, whence, continuing 
his prescribed order of march, he came upon the Prussian state of An- 
spach, and, disregarding the remonstrances of the local authorities, 
he unhesitatingly marched on with 60,000 men, and traversed the 
Pmssian territory. The unhappy Prussian Cabinet, thus pressed 
on both sides, and finding itself neither respected nor feared by 
either, gave vent to the indignation of an injured nationality, and, 
when it was already too late, addressed energetic remonstrances to 
the French diplomatists, but at the same time accorded permission 
to the Russian troops to march through the Prussian territories. 
Three powerful armies of observation were immediately formed by 
the Prussian King, which, at an earlier period of hostilities, would 
have arrested the coming storm ; but already the war had begun : the 
Austrian army had entered the defiles of the Black Forest, and occu- 
pied with its outposts the debouchements into the valley of the Rhine. 

The Archduke Charles, who was placed in command of the 
Imperial army in Italy, and who, at all times, offered the wisest 
ooonsels, though, for some reason or other, they were never accepted, 
had requested permission to open the campaign to the south of the 
Alps, and to leave the forces to the north of that range under the 
nominal command of the Archdukes, his brothers, to hold its ground, 
and await behind the Inn the arrival of the Russian contingent The 
Emperor Francis, nevertheless, entered the &<&V^ <m. >3[v<t '^\^^'«s^^ 
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took the command-in-cbief of all his armies. On remching M1uud^ 
however, he saw that the defection of the Bavarians and the iknr 
march of the Russians had left him no more than 60,000 men vidi 
which to oppose the legions now rapidly adTancing against hiii 
from the Khine. He therefore hastily ordered the Archduke Charia 
to send him from the Italian army 32 battalions, with the ntmoit 
speed. In the meantime, he ordered forward Mack's army, which, 
marching from the Lech to the lUer, took possession of Uhn, where 
he immediately set to work to repair the fortifications. The Imperial 
head-quarters were advanced to Landsberg, and, in utter ignoranee 
of the rapid strategy of Napoleon, the Austrian Emperor flattered 
himself tliat he could now take np the Archduke Charles's propoaal, 
by establishing his army in quarters between the Danube and tbe 
Tyrol, amidst a country fertile in resources and strong in the oom- 
munications it offered on every side, until the arriyal of tiie | 
Russians. Mack, accordingly, acceding to this plan, concentrated 
his forces at Ulm, Memmingen, and Stockach, and the Emperor 
Francis returned on the 26th to Vienna. 

15. Napoleon marches his Asbit to mset thbm. 

Napoleon issued at Strasburg, on the 27th, some of those stining 
proclamations which always heralded his advance. In the Jangoage of 
diplomacy and strategy, combined with a specious kind of patriotiaai, 
he announced that the campaign of the Third Coalition had com- 
menced, and that, all further negotiations having become impossible, 
"La voie des armes est desormais la seule compatible avec honneor. 
L'Empereur a retire des bords de I'ocean ses vielles bandes tant 
de fois victorieuse^ et il marche a leur tete ; nous avons des marches 
forces a faire, des fatigues, des privations de toute esp^ce ^ endurer; 
quelques obstacles qu'on nous oppose, nous les vaincrons, et nons ne 
prendrons plus de repos que nous n'ayons plante nos aigles sur le 
territoire de nos ennemis.*' It was the first time that Napoleon Bona- 
parte had ever entered Germany from the Rhine at the head of an 
army. The troops were in the highest spirits, the enthusiasm that 
had accompanied their first assembly for the invasion of England 
had passed away, for the sea was an element that rarely appeiued 
friendly to French enterprise : but they had acquired, during these 
two years' encampment on its shores, a discipline and exercise that 
now prepared them for fatigues that at any other time, or with 
any other soldiers, might have been deemed insurmountable. 

The plan of Napoleon was to avail himself of his vast superiority 
of numbers and condition, to throw himself into the rear of Mack and 
so to cut him off from Vienna, and then to establish himself on the 
communications of the Russian armies, which were coming up frcwi 
the side of Moravia. With this view, Bemadotte reached Wiirts- 
burg on the 28th, where he united himself to Marmont, and while 
the former, with two divisions, took the road to Anspach, the latter, 
with the contingents of Hanover and Bavaria, marching up the 
Eednitz, directed his troops by Nuremburg and £ttlingen,upon £ich- 
stadt, where these two corps were again united on the 8th of October. 
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The cavalry of the advanced guard, under General Kellerman, was 
pushed forward the same day to within fourjeagnes of the Danuhe, 
between Neuburg and Ingoldstadt, by which bridges these 2 corps- 
d^armie crossed &e river. The third corps, under Davoust, followed 
Marmont by the bridge of Neuburg ; and Soult, with the fourUi, 
inarched from Heilbron to Nordlingen, and crossed at Donauworth, 
where Vandamme's division had come already, aux prises, with the 
enemy on the 6th. It was calculated that these four corps, mustering 
120,000 men, had already crossed the Danube by the 8th, and were 
between Mack*s army and Vienna. Prince Murat, with his cavalry, 
pushed on to Rain on the 9th, driving Kitomayer before him across 
the Lech. Thence remounting the right bank of the Danube, he 
found at Werlingen 2 battalions under Auffenberg, who had been sent 
up to the support of Kienmayer, whom he attacked with Nansouty's 
division and drove back with the loss of 3000 prisoners. Bemadotte 
went forward unopposed to Munich, Soult to Augsburg, and Davoust 
to Aichach, at which cities they established themselves on the 9th. 
Murat, with the caralry, pushed farther forward to Zumarshausen. 
Thus the French were established in force upon the ground that 
formed the base of General Mack's operations, who, struck with 
astonishment and with the blindness of incapacity, contented him- 
self with changing front to rear, and taking up a position behind 
the lUer, with Uhn and the Danube on his left flank and Memmin- 
gen on his right 

But Napoleon was also tightening the cord behind him. The 
Imperial head-quarters were established at Ludwigsburg, whither 
the fifth corps, under Lannes, had likewise arrived, while Ney, with 
the sixth, occupied Stuttgart. This latter now marched forward, 
and reached Albeck on the 7th, on which day Lannes also attained 
Donauworth with the grenadiers of Oudenot and the division of 
Gazan; and to this last place Napoleon also removed his head- 
quarters on the 9th. Apprehensive now that Mack might march 
away from Ulm, by way of Nordlingen, upon Bohemia, the corps of 
Lannes and Ney were placed temporarily together with the cavalry 
reserve under the separate command of Murat, in order to enable 
the Emperor to be ready to turn himself to whichever point of the 
circle the enemy might attempt to break through. But the Grand- 
Duke of Berg misconstrued his instructions, and but for the moral 
courage and superior capacity of Ney, who disobeyed the orders of 
his superior, the wise precautions of Napoleon would have been 
stultified. Information had arrived that the Russians were at such 
a distance as to make it unnecessary to take them into present 
calculations, and accordingly, leaving Bemadotte in observation in 
Bavaria, all the rest of the French army were gathered into closer 
union around Ulm, and Napoleon moved his head-quarters to 
Augsburg, where he was more able to stop his adversary, if he should 
avail himself of the other alternative of escape open to him, and 
endeavour to march away rapidly from Memmingen by Kempten 
into the Tyrol. With this view he brought up Soult's corps forward 
on the 13ti[i, and supplied its place at Augsburg by Marmont 
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16. He subbounds General Mack 'with his Abut in Uul 

Mack was utterly astounded at finding himself thus completely 
surrounded by the several corpa-d^curmie of his adversary. He could 
neither comprehend the strategy nor the activity of Napoleon. He 
accordingly called a council of war, and, after a stormy debate, it 
was resolved to adopt two means of escape at one and the same 
time : that the Archduke Ferdinand should put himself at the head 
of 20,000 men and open a passage on the side of Heidenheim and 
Nordlingen, while Mack, .on the other side, should cut his way to 
the Tyrol. This centrifugal movement could have but one result, 
that both columns would be crushed or driven back in detail. Never- 
theless, leaving General Jellalich to defend Ulm, Mack removed his 
head-quarters, on the 8th, to Burgau, on the road to Augsbarg, and 
on the 9th a corps of 25,000 men quitted Ulm, and marched oppo- 
site Gunzburg. Murat, with the two corps of Lannes and Ney, had 
invested Ulm on the right bank, and had placed only one division of 
the latter on the left bank at Albeck. Murat and Ney had an alter- 
cation as to this arrangement, for 8000 Austrians stood opposite 
Gunzburg ready to crush the single division of Dupont that Ney 
could oppose to them, and he felt convinced that Mack could over- 
whelm Dupont and escape by that road. The gallant Marshal 
therefore resolved to show front with this inferior force, and ordered 
an attack on the 9th. He brought the division Loison across the 
river to Elchingen, notwithstanding Murat's orders, and ordered 
the division Malher to seize the bridge of Gunzburg. This 
OTder was executed by Colonel Laenee, who was killed in the 
encounter ; but Mack was so disconcerted by this check, that he 
withdrew his head-quarters back to Ulm, and Ney received great 
credit for the proceeding, although it was, in fact, the advice and act 
of an officer on his staff. 

17. Affairs at Hasslach and Elchingen. 

Ney, eager to follow out the orders he had received, to press 
the enemy from the left bank of the Danube, now ordered General 
Dupont, who had been left at Albeck, to advance against Ulm on 
the 11th. On arriving at Hasslach, the General found a body of 
Austrians posted in that admirable position, with a powerful artil- 
lery to defend it Prince Ferdinand commanded, and, on perceiving 
the advance of Dupont, with 6 battalions and 3 regiments, he 
concluded it to be Ney's avant garde, and made his dispositions 
accordingly. Dupont, on the other hand, was thunderstruck at the 
numbers and strength of his opponents, but feeling that to fall hack 
would be to expose his weakness, he took the bold and safer part of 
the offensive. The Archduke, seeing no more troops arrive, resolved 
to surround the small force before him, and conmienced to deploy 
his line for that purpose ; but Dupont saw his advantage, and attacked 
the Austrians in the act with such vigour, that the first line was 
shaken, and 1500 prisoners laid down their arms. The Austrian 
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cayalry swept the country round, but the French infantry remained 
massed near the Tillage of Jungengin, und^ the protection of two 
regiments of dragoons, although they were at length driven away and 
forced to fall back to Albeck. The conquering cavalry fell upon the 
French baggage left behind at Hasslach, and carried it off in triumph 
into Ulm. The contest, notwithstanding the inferiority of the 
French force, continued till night, when Dupont yielded the field of 
battle and retired, carrying off nearly S^OOO prisoners, and the next 
day Ney recalled him across the river to Gunzburg. 

Napoleon doubted a moment whether to leave Mack in Ulm to 
his lieutoiants, and follow, after the rest of his army, towards 
Munich ; but, thinking to make a speedy finish with the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, he resolved to invest Ulm more closely. With this view, 
he moved his head-quarters forward to Pfafferhofen, and sent the 
Imperial Guard to Gunzburg, while Marmont was ordered to come up 
by the shortest road to the Iller ; Lannes to advance on Weissenhom, 
and Soult, with the whole of the fourth corps, recalled from Bavaria, 
was directed to advance by Landsberg and Mindelheim upon 
Memmingen. The Emperor himself rc^e off to Kissendorf, to 
make an ample reconnaissance ftt>m the Castle of ^dehausen, and 
to look up Ney, whom he found already gone to retake the bridge 
at Elchingen. Dupont had, in the meantime, crossed at Gunzburg 
and advanced against Wemeck. This General had proceeded as 
far as Langenau, but had been driven back again to Albeck, but now 
Ney*8 success at Elchingen enabled Dupont dexterously to interpose 
between that village and Ulm, so as to oblige Wemeck to retreat 
on Nordlingen, by the way of Nerenstetten. In the combat of 
Elchingen, the Austrians lost 1500 killed and wounded and 2000 
prisoners with 20 cannon. 

Soult, on the 12th, surprised at Landsberg an Austrian regiment 
of Cuirassiers with 6 guns, who were marching their army by forced 
marches into TJlnL He directed against them a regiment of Cuiras- 
siers, who scattered them, and took the Colonel and 2 guns, with 
120 men prisoners, but the remainder escaped in the direction of 
the Tyrol. On the Idth, Soult invested Memmingen, into which 
Mack had thrown a garrison of 9 battalions under Spanza, but he had 
not provisioned the place, and accordingly on being summoned on 
the 14th, 7000 Austrians surrendered, solely in consequence of the 
great display of force which appeared to have assembled round the 
walls. A capitulation under such circumstances was very disgrace- 
ful, and here was commenced that ruinous system of large bodies 
successively laying down their arms in this campaign, which tar- 
nished sadly the honour of the Austrian army uniform ; for while 
it diminished the strength of the army, it quite destroyed that 
esprit de corpSf which is even above numbers of troops in war. 
I«annes was now sent -across the Danube, by the bridge of Elchin- 
gen, to support Ney, while Marmont succeeded Lannes at Pfiihel, 
and took part at the bridge of Kirchberg, across the Iller. Napoleon 
passed the night of the 14th at Elchingen. It was the combat ot^L 
this day lliat afterwards gave the ducal title to Marshal Ney« |^r 
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18. SUBRENDEB OF GeNEBAL MaCK's ENTIKE ArKT AT ITlJI. 

nim is sitaated in a valley commaDded by the heights of 
Michelsberg and the tileworks, 'which, as stated under the annab 
of that year, had been fortified by Kray in 1800, and was now 
strengthened by Mack, and within the flanking fire of these defences 
the whole Aastrian army was resolutely enclosed. The weather was 
dreadful, the snow falling in heavy flakes ; the cold was intense^ 
and campaigning was killing work even without fighting. 

As soon as General Mack found that Dupont had been with* 
drawn from the left bank of the river, he sent Wemeck, on the 
12th, towards Heiderheim and Laudon to watch the bridge of £1- 
chingen, of which one arch had been destroyed by the French, in 
their combat of the 9th. The advance of Soult npon Memmingen 
induced Mack to send forward Jellalich on Biberach, and to oi^ 
the bridge at Elchiugen to be completely ruined. This act die 
French division Malher was desired to impede, but could not 
succeed in their object, notwithstanding that Ney came np widi 
the division Loison to their assistance. Napoleon arrived at this 
point during the combat, and, seeing the necessity of uniting his 
operations on the two banks of the river, gave orders that the 
bridge should be re-established on the morning of the 14th, and fhe 
duty he intrusted to Ney. The Marshal, dressed in full uniform, 
could not resist revenging himself against the Grand Duke of Beig, 
who had so sharply rebuked him in their dispute a day or two 
previous, with the remark that he was only accustomed to make 
his dispositions in the face of the enemy. ** Venez, Prince, venes 
faire avec moi vos plans en face de Tennemi," were the few words 
he addressed to his superior, as he galloped to the Danube side, 
under a shower of grape, to place the first pile of the bridge, in 
doing which act the officer of Sappers was killed at his side, i^lea 
hot fire was maintained from the right bank, under which the bridge 
was repaired and finished, and Ney immediately crossed with me 
cavalry, and seized the convent, while General Villette followed at 
the head of the infantry. Laudon, at the head of 1 5,000 men with 
40 guns, still held the village, which was composed of stone houses, 
in tortuous streets, in a sort of amphitheatre above the I>anube, an 
admirable position of defence. The divisions Loison and Malher, 
assisted by the cavalry of Colbert and De Bourcier, advanced under 
a plunging fire ; but, notwithstanding the heroic bravery of the 
regiments Erzog, Karl and Erlach, Laudon found his position unte- 
nable, and was obliged to fall back on Eesselbrun and Hasslaoh. 
The number of men remaining to Mack within the entrenchments 
was about 50,000 ; and here he thought he could defend himself 
until the arrival of the Russians. The Archduke Ferdinand and 
Prince Schwartzenberg counselled a bold attempt to cut their way 
through the iron circle of enemies that surrounded them, and tfa« 
General-in-Chief showed the Emperor's letter, by which he waf 
empowered, in case of disagreement, to assume the supreme autho- 
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rity. On this the Archduke, seeing the snrrender of the army 
inevitable, resolved to save the house of Hapsburg from the disgrace 
of one of its princes becoming prisoners with them. The same night, 
therefore, his Imperial Highness collected 6000 or 7000 horse, and a 
corps of infantry, and resolved to effect a junction -with Wemeck. 
This General had, however, continued his retreat before Dupont, and 
had made his way to Heidenheim, hotly pursued by the French. 
The Archduke, on getting successfully out of Ulm, was therefore 
constrained to take Ihe road towards Geislingen. With a perversion 
to old habits that seemed scarcely credible, he hampered his corps, 
whose safety depended wholly on the celerity of his movements, 
with 500 waggons heavily laden. These were of course speedily 
captured by 3ie French horse, who, with extraordinary vigour, fol- 
lowed upon this Austrian detachment through roads almost impass- 
able, at the speed of 12 leagues a day. The perseverance and skill 
of the Imperial cavalry, however, triumphed over every obstacle. 
The Archduke attained Aalen in safety, and thence succeeded in 
crossing the Altmuhl, and in gaining the Bohemian frontier by way 
of Reidenberg, with a few hundred cavalry, but the rest of his 
gallant detachment had fallen by degrees into the hands of Murat. 

Ney was ordered on the 16th to seize the heights before Ulm, and 
sent forward the division Malher, whose advance being taken in 
flank by a battery of 5 guns, the Emperor ordered his Aide-de-Camp, 
General Bertrand, to take 3 battalions to his assistance, and the 
defences were soon carried by the bayonet; Lannes had been 
ordered to take the height of the tileworks or the Trauenberg, and 
directed Suchet to seize it, which he did by the brigade of Clare- 
pede, with little resistance. Master of the heights that commanded 
the town. Napoleon now ordered some mortars to open upon it, in 
order to strike terror into the masses collected within, while he 
himself retired to pass the night at his head-quarters in the Abbey 
of Elchingen. He sent off the Chef-d' Escadron Segur to summon 
General Mack in the early morning of the 16th. The Austrian 
General was at first persuaded, or affected to be so, that his situation 
was by no means desperate ; for that he was certain, in a few days, 
to be succoured by the troops of the Emperor of Russia, and 
accordingly demanded a respite of 8 days. " You behold,'* Mack 
said to Segur, <<men resolved to defend themselves to the last 
extremity, and we have in Ulm 3000 horses, which we will con- 
sume before we surrender." " Ah, Marshal," was the astute reply, 
" your wants must indeed be severe, that you already think of so 
sad a resource." As soon, however, as the plenipotentiary opened 
the eyes of the unfortunate Commander to the fact, that Napoleon 
was already around him in the vicinity of Ulm, with 100,000 men, 
that the Russians were still distant, and the Archduke Charles was 
fully occupied by Massena upon the Adige, he despatched Prince 
Lichtensteinto the Emperor's head-quarters. The Emperor said to 
him, " Do you really expect the Russians ? Do you not know that 
they have not yet reached Bohemia? " Lichtenstein demanded that 
the army might be allowed to return to Austria. Napoleon replied^ 
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" How can I tnut that they will not again be emplojed ^^^"^ im? 
I might, perhaps, trust the Archduke Ferdinand." " The Areb- 
duke has quitted Uim,'' rejoined the Prince. " I know that he haa," 
replied the Emperor, *< he has crossed the Danube, bat I will get 
hold of him yet." 

Berthier and Lichtenstein at length agreed upon the only tennf 
that Napoleon would grant, which were diat, dating fitmi the 17tfa, 
a week should be permitted Mack, before which time if the Rnasians 
should not raise the blockade, the whole force were to lay down 
their arms. But the wily Corsican, to whom every hoar wu 
precious, and who now learned the prostration of all strength in the 
Austrian army, sent for Mack to his head-quarters, and, receiving 
him kiudly, so completely bewildered the unhappy General by the 
dark-coloured picture of his position in Ulm, that he agreed to 
evacuate the place at once, and 30,000 Austrian soldiers defiled out 
of Ulm, before Napoleon, on the morning of the 1 9th. 

Some of Murat's cavalry had gone in pursuit of Wemeck to 
Langenau. That Austrian General had, as we have stated, taken the 
road thence to Neresheim, but, on the 18th, he was come up with at 
Trochtelfingen, a short distance from Nordlingen, and here, harasNd 
and fatigued, he had no alternative but to lay down his arms, with 
8000 men who accompanied him, and accept such tenns as Mont 
could grant him. 

The plan of Napoleon for the destruction of Mack's army had 
been realised to a greater extent than he could have expected. 
The entire force of 80,000 men was now utterly dissipated. Kiea- 
mayer still held together some 12,000, Jellalich 5000 or 6000, and 
the Archduke Ferdinand a few horse, but these were all that remained 
under arms. About 200 guns, 80 standards, and about 5000 horses 
fit for service, remained as trophies in the hands of the French, 
who had scarcely lost 2000 men hors de combat in the whole cam- 
paign. Napoleon was, as he always was, indefatigable ; for several 
days and nights he was constantly on horseback and scarcely lay 
down. The enthusiasm of the soldiers for ** le petit caporal** was un- 
bounded, and they said : " H nous a trouve une nouvelle manidre de 
faire la guerre. II ne sert de nos jambes plus que de nos baionettes." 

Leaving Napoleon to improve the ascendency that he had se- 
quired in the valley of the Danube, it is for us to descend now into 
&e plains of Lombardy. 

19. War in Italy. 

The plan of the campaign in Italy had originally formed the 
leading idea of the war with fiie Aulic Council. The restitution of the 
Milanese had been held out to the Cabinet of Vienna by the Allies 
as the principal lure for their alliance at this time, and the Arch- 
duke Charles, who was. by a just reputation, the hope of Germany, 
was nominated to the chief command of the Austrian army in Italy, 
to effect this conquest, while the Queen of Naples (who, by- the- way, 
was, at the same time, negotiating with France for the neutrality of 
that kingdom) was relied upon by the Coalition to aid the good < 
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in the soathemmost portion of the Italian Feninsola. The wonderful 
yigour of Napoleon's inarch into Germany, and his astounding suc- 
cesses on the Danube, had, ho wey er, so far outstripped the slow routine 
of Austrian preparations, that the Imperial Cabinet became alarmed, 
and the Emperor despatched orders to the Archduke to speedup 30 
battalions by way of ihe Tyrol, to the assistance of Mack, and these, 
accordingly, marched away on the 1 5th of October. This so crippled 
Charles that he made no opposition to the successful attempt of 
Massena to drive his advanced guard, under Wukassowitz, out of the 
suburbs of Verona, on the left bank of the Adige; H.LH. contented 
himself in securing his army upon the ground he occupied, rather 
than in providing ror any advance into the Milanese ; and, while he 
employed himself in strengthening the position <^ Caldiero, near 
Verona, prudently proposed to the French commander an armistice, 
in order to await the issue of events in Germany, and this had been 
accepted till the 28th of October. 

In the interval of the armistice a combined force of Russians and 
British had been assembled at Corfu and Malta, for the purpose of 
making a descent upon the Italian shores; and in the North of 
Europe other military preparations were in progress to aid the allied 
cause against the French, which will be herea^er noticed. 

Marshal Massena had been i^pointed to the corpa-cTarmSe of the 
grand army destined to act in the Italian Peninsula, and in subordina- 
tion to him General Gouvion Saint-Cyr was stationed in the kingdom 
of Naples, while the young Viceroy Eugene Beauhamais aided, by 
his administration and energies, in furnishing the supplies and other 
requisites for the campaign. The two leaders, respectively informed 
by their governments of the state of the war upon the Danube, re« 
mained in presence of each other till the 28th, when Massena 
received information of the capitulation of Ulm, and instantly 
made arrangements to drive back his adversary. The triumph of 
the Emperor was announced to the soldiers by a loud discharge of 
artillery in the evening, and at 4 in the morning of the 2d& the 
French divisions were all in motion.* 

The Marshal posted himself in the old castle, from which the 
artillery bore upon the bridge. Duhesme, with the Sappers, ad- 
vanced boldly to the separating barrier, while Chasseloupe, at the 
head of the Engineers, placed a petard against the wall. After the 
explosion Colonel Sorlier and d*Hautpoul rushed forward, regardless 
of the mines that were reported to have been prepared, when soon 
the cry was raised : ** En avant I le pont n'est pas mine." The 
passage was forthwith carried, and 24 companies of Voltigeurs, 
followed by the division Gardanne, drove back the enemy quite 
away from the bridge. The Archduke, in his head-quarters at San 
Martino, heard the fire, and hastened to the scene of action. The 
Austrians made a gallant resistance against Duhesme and Molitor, 

* There Is some discrepancy in the accounts as to the actual day of Massena's 
advance, and as, under the circumstances, it would have been to suppose the greatest 
wealtness to force the bridge on the 18th and then remain passive to the 28th, I 
have accepted Jomini's version, that the advance of the French was on the 29th. 
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M tlM^ dirirr'yu mcred sens d^e i^aiii of Sbb Mffhrlf, until a 
T>>i#x.t irxnci :Lt«rr:p*^ tb* cocioL There vcre manj killed md 
woo^defi 03 lou fides, Vn the Auariaiii loit 1200 piuaDcn nd 

90. Battu of Caltozbo. 

Th<r ArebdzJce Charles, appriied of the foil extent of die diauter 
at L'lm, knev well that he shodd be erestsallj eonstndned to 
r«t:r» o«t of Ita^v a^d repair to the prot e c ti oc and defence of 
Vieiica. In pr-Kac«. hoverer. of 40/.^M or 50,000 Frenchmen, 
commanded bj 3Ia.<««na, and flashed vith the eztraordlnniT ne- 
c«M«« of the r comrades on the banks of the Danabe, his onlVhope 
of a ftQCcesifal retreat was to endearcnr to obtain a momentarf 
ascende&cj br the arbitrament of a general action, which would 
leave him at libertv to retire at his own time and bT his own road. 
He therefore dow prepared to receive the French attack in the 
position of Caldiero, which was strong by nature, and had been 
fttrenfrthened with much skill. In front, a bold battress of the 
Tyrolean Alps barred the road to Vicecza; to the right, a heig^ 
called Xol KtAt»j[fx(A.2L, covered with Tineyards, trees, rocks, and other 
natural obstacles, and bristling with gnns, was covered with redonbts 
and entrenchments. In the centre was a plain (in which stood the 
Tillage;, that sloped down to the Adige, whose manhy banks, in- 
tersected by dykes, were also covered with artillery, and formed the 
left of the Austrian line. The celebrated position at Caldiero, or 
La Colognola, was indeed so strong that Massena determined not to 
asMiI it in front, but to attack it on the two flanks. The divisian 
of Verdier was accordingly directed to move by Zevio and cross the 
Adige between Ronco and Alberche, in order to get into the rear of 
the flank, and to threaten the Austrian left, while Molitor crossed 
at Ponte Polo and moved up the mountains against the enemy's 
right. In the centre the village of Caldiero was garnished with 
artillery, and the cavalry was dispersed in the plain. The divisiont 
of Gardannc and Duhesme, led by Massena himself, on the 30th, ad- 
vanced against this formidable post along the great road. The Am- 
trians deployed in large masses and gallantly engaged their antago- 
nists, while the heads of the French columns were swept away by the 
batt'fries, and a terrible conflict ensued. The flank movements were 
anxiously watched during this conflict, but Molitor attained the 
heights of San Giacomo on the left, though Verdier, on the light, 
could not effect the passage of the Adige, and therefore remained 
until the night on the right bank. The Archduke collected all his 
strength in front of Caldiero behind the entrenchments which he 
had ordered to be there constructed. The right wing, of 42 bat- 
talions and 24 squadrons, was at San Pietro, under the orders of the 
Count de Bcllegarde, having the Prince of Rosenburg farther de- 
tachi;d on that flank ; the centre, unde** the Comte d*Argenteau, of 22 
battalions of grenadiers, 16 battalions of fusiliers, and 24 squadrons, 
was encamped ut San Gregorio ; and the left wing, with 1 1 battalions 
j Mnd 6 BquadrouB, held Gombion. There was a reserve of 24 
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battalions, with cavalry at Ville Nova, and the Archdnke's head- 
quarters were at San Bonifacio. Every point of vantage was covered 
with redoabts, which flanked each other reciprocally, and were 
joined together by lines which extended down to the Adige. Con- 
fident in the strength of their entrenchments, and sensible that Mas- 
sena would be forced to respect them on the heights at Colognola, 
the Archduke set himself to manoeuvre with his best troops in 
front of Oaldiero and in the plain, while General Davidovitch was 
to endeavour to make a diversion on the left, by crossing to the 
right bank of the river in order to keep Verdier from crossing it. 
The Archduke John had arrived in the night at his brother's head- 
quarters, with a confirmation of the disastrous state of affairs on the 
Danube, and now joined his brothers, so that three Archdukes headed 
the reserve of grenadiers, which advanced and completely cleared the 
high road of tbe enemy, driving the serried colunms of the French 
to the right and the left, while they followed in pursuit, to the village 
of Vado. Massena opened a fearful fire of grape and canister, and, 
rallying his divisions, led them under the heavy fire against the 
Austrians, who fell back behind their entrenchments, where the 
point-blank discharge of the Imperial cannon cut the assailants to 
pieces. The village of Caldiero was encumbered with dead, and 
a fearful carnage ensued; but all the e^orts of the French were 
unable to overcome the steady valour of the Austrians, and night 
closed on this scene of slaughter without either party being able to 
boast of a decided advantage. 

General Nordman, who had resisted the passing of the stream, 
now retired to Gombion, and threw his troops into the redoubt 
called Chiavieco del Christo, which formed the key of the left of the 
Archduke's position. Verdier, knowing its importance, vigorously 
assailed it, and Nordman was struck down in the defence, when 
Prince CoUoredo succeeded to the command, and he and Colonel 
Nugent baffled all Verdier's attacks. Verdier was at the same time 
attacked in the fiank by Prince Rcuss, and wounded, when the com- 
mand devolved on General Digonnet, who succeeded in uniting 
himself with Duhesme. Other engagements took place between the 
belligerent forces in other parts of the field, the results of which 
were neither proportioned to the devotion nor to the animosities of 
the combatants ; but we have the evidence of Napoleon himself, in 
his avowal to Montholon, that the battle of Caldiero was a victory 
to the Archduke Charles, and that Massena had been completely 
foiled in all his endeavours to dislodge the Austrians from that 
celebrated position. Notwithstanding this gleam of success, how- 
ever, the Archduke saw the necessity of retreat He accordingly 
ordered the baggage to defile away secretly and without exciting 
suspicion, while he retained his troops with all his artillery in posi- 
tion. To mask his intention, he moved forward his two wings, as if 
to renew the attack, which completely deceived Massena, who pre- 
pared for defence. General Vincent, advancing up the river from 
Legnago, pushed his advance even to Isola Porcerigga, while on the 
right General Hillinger, with 6000 or 7000 men from the coti^&oi 
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Prince Rosenberg, advanced direct on Yeronette, by Trignago snd 
Mezzana. The fight had, indeed, lasted 3 days, snd had been 
conducted with so moch bitterness that as many as 6000 men bad 
fallen on the two sides ; but there were no tzophiei to either party. 

21. The Archduke Bsmxs our or Italt upoh Vmnu. 

On the 1st of November the Archdoke gave orders to hia anny 
to fall back, leaving General Frimont to form his rear goard, who 
sent forward, very nnwisely, the brigade of Heister beyond the 
heights of Colognola in the direction of Verona. Mamiena deter- 
mined to await the object of these forward movements, and in the 
uncertainty of what they foreboded he kept his army well together, 
until on the morning of the 2nd the truth of the Archduke's retreat 
by the road to Vicenza was made known to him, when he instantiy 
ordered his troops to advance upon the detachment which had been 
so imprudently pushed forward. General Hillinger accordin|^ 
found himself isolated, and was obliged to capitulate, on the one 
side, with about 6000 men, and Heister, on the other side, was in 
the same plight with 4000. At the same time, Massens ordered tiie 
division of Espagne to attack Frimont's rear guard, which was 
driven rapidly along the -high road by Villa Nova and Montebello, 
and lost many men, horses, and prisoners. The French Marshal took 
possession the same evening of the Archduke's head-quarters at 
San Bonifacio. On the 3rd the troops of Molitor arrived to unite 
with Espagne in pushing Frimont's rear guard, and again captured 
many prisoners. On arriving at Vicenza, the Archduke halted his 
army to collect his troops and baggage, and to give them breath, 
but on the 4th, the Archduke continued his retreat to Bassano and 
crossed the Brenta. The rear guard had continual conflicts, always, 
as is its duty, obliged to fight and to retire, in order to afford time, by 
the steadiness and firmness of their front, for the infantry and paik 
of artillery to withdraw, and for the flanking divisions to keep up 
with the centre. It required no ordinary skill on the part of the 
Archduke to secure the safe retreat of 70,000 men by a single defile 
and bridge, in presence of a numerous army, commanded by such a 
chief as Massena. The rivers Brentas, Piave, and Tagliamento 
for a moment checked the advance of the French, so that the Arch- 
duke reached the banks of Isonzo on the 12th, having, on his wi^, 
detached 1 8 battalions into Venice, under Bellegarde, and ordered me 
Prince of Rosenberg to defend the islands and the lagunes at the 
head of the Venetian gulf. At this point of the Archduke's 
retreat it was necessary for him to receive ftirther orders from 
Vienna as to whether he should unite himself by way of Ponteba 
and Tarvis with the Archduke John's army in the Tyrol, or con- 
tinue his march to the capital, through Carinthia. To obtain the 
requisite delay he determined to dispute with Massena the passaffe of 
the Tagliamento. He therefore reinforced General Frimont wiihi 
regiments of infantry and 6 of cavalry, together with all his liffht 
artilleij, and ordered the rear guard to post itself between Codroipo 
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and the riyc^, -while he established his army behind the banks, and 
placed his head-quarters at the Castle of Passeriano, the country 
bouse of Manino, the last doge of Venice. Massena prepared for an 
attack in the following morning, but during the night the Arch- 
duke made up his mind to retire without fighting, and, marching off 
bj way of Palma Noya, crossed the Isorzo on the 17th, and reached 
Laybach without any serious entanglement or discomfiture. 

22. Naval Wab. 

On the 28th of September, the very day on which Lord Nelson 
arrived to take the command of the Mediterranean fleet, a courier 
came out to Cadiz with the French Emperor's orders to Admiral 
Yilleneave, dated the 17th of the month. The orders were, in sub- 
stance, to put to sea immediately, and repair to Naples ; and as the 
French admiral had shown himself indifferent to the previous orders 
that had been sent him, and had fallen under Napoleon's displeasure, 
he was scarcely surprised at receiving notice of a rumour that Admi- 
ral Rosilly was designated to succeed him wherever he could meet 
-with the French fleet, and had further orders to send him to France 
to explain his conduct, which he found alreadyseverely condemned in 
published articles in the Moniteur. What most disturbed him was the 
charge of being a coward, which he certainly was not The Admiral 
-was not the man, under these circumstances, to submit to evil fortune 
^without a struggle, and he saw clearly that his only resource was to 
try the fate of a battle with his redoubtable adversary. Ever so slight 
an advantage obtained at sea over a British squadron would restore 
him to the favour of his countrymen, and a defeat would make him 
no worse than he was already. He was, however, in considerable 
anxiety how to deal with his Spanish allies, whose sailors were, for 
the most part, the scum of the Spanish ports, and for a few weeks 
he had kept them practising at their guns and rigging, to bring them 
into some sort of discipline ; but, fearful of the responsibility of acting 
with such colleagues, he called a Council of War of Ms French 
captains, and transmitted the results of these deliberations to Paris, 
-which was unanimously against the risk of a battle in this state of 
things, but he stated, at the same time, his own intention to take the 
combined fleet to sea on the very first opportunity. 

The Spanish admiral, Gravina, was likewise well disposed to sail 
oat of Cadiz, since he had, with great exertions, repaired his ships 
and rendered them fit for sea ; and he hoped, moreover, to effect a 
junction with the rest of the Spanish fleet, which was still held 
closely blocked up in the harbour of Car^ena. Napoleon had 
caused great magazines of biscuit and other marine stores to be col- 
lected at Brest, Rochefort, and Ferrol ; but, as he had never contem- 
plated that his whole fleet should be assembled at Cadiz, he had 
made no provision at that port for the supply of so large a force. 
To remedy this evil, in part, the Minister of Marine now ordered 
shipments for the requirements of the Cadiz fleet to be made 
from Nantes, Bourdeaux, and other ports in the Bay of Biscay. The 
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earrl<*n ^ecrei 7-frii omiral:!. ud oomizuilyDteudhyW^ landed 

c: c'T.^y-iii ali:!Lr -JZ'i :i:a;st x Cokii^ iurSiiir. Couizx^vood had b c ma e 
alr«^: 7 i-rir^ it^.ci !i::» ■:-v^ >2CiMrridcii. diaz die French, and Spaniih 
d<r4r^i -:t:ii.ii ~':t zn iJictfiAe*! in CotiLi n^krboar. and had iBsdtated 
Id I'y.iki 1 :>.i:«:iuiie -:if :~ is ie oiiiild v:^ :iu rev frfgases and light m 
■:n:^ 11 Jild Lscrtial. xzd iLs sactiesHcr in c^xnnujid still wnmmtmn*^ 
i'. -Hri'-j- -J. :tl'.j ';\Tr^:in:Lr 'sii idi/iieojej oi his frigates^ andde- 
cLirlnj. in 2 ia 7.^x111.-11. ir'i^c <4:aie scre-uips evaded the blockade^ 
tliit Triieti hi* iiei - rr.iijis'' ▼'icld be fo^cud sigraTed apon hii 
heart. Wri :izr "o r.:L:-.rTr:i:d i: this nine he aj^ " Hov I Umg 
for 44:sie frzi:£9 1 ~ Ue il vajs calltid chem " the eyei o£ the fleOt* 
IS dic» ir» :.: utjI viriir= •exj*::!;- wha: oatpo«ti are to an armj. 
Cocii icrln^ z,*jw 'j:liz. iz he kepc his deec ooi oi sight of land, die 
Freiicb. Adminl. in hii iznonnce o: the exact British fbiQe, ni^ 
be the '^erer >ii2p«:-«cii to pet to sea. Nelson retzxed to a natioB 
alvjc: I< leozne) vest o^ Ladii. bat left the ~ EaTralas ** fiigitc^ 
H-n. C.'3c<'^in BLackwccii. cliise off the harfaoor, with three cr four 
sail under his command so placed as to commonicase svifUr -with 
the main deet. T.iii plan po«se:ssed the additional adrantage, du^ 
in case the w^sterlv zilcs, vbioh might be expected at this leasoa, 
flhoQid preTail. the danger of the fieet being driren off to the Medi- 
terranean, which wonl'i give a chance to the Franco-Spanish fleet 
to effrct its escape, might be lessened. There was also the contin- 
gency that the Cadiz. Cartagena, and Rochefbrt squadron might 
eff^t a janction widi Gravina. and possiblr the Brest fleet join 
I VilienecTe. which would have raised the combined fleet to 54 or 55 
sail, exactly double his own. 27. These considerations induced 
I Lord XelsoQ to draw up and transmit to the flag officers and ciqp- 
tains of his fleet a " General 3Iemorandam,'' which was in piinciide 
{ the plan of attack afterwards adopted in the great battle. It is con- 
i sidered, on ail hands, to be a complete masterpiece of ccMnposition of 
j the kind Of course he sent it to CoUingwood, his second in com- 
mand, " to place yon pert'ectly at ease, my good friend, respecting 
my intentions, and to give full scope to yoor judgment for canying 
them into effect. You and I, my dear Coll., can have no Uttle | 
jealousies when only one great object is in view — that of annihi- j 
lating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace for our coontiy. j 
No man has more confidence in another than I have in yon ; and no ■ 
man will render your services more justice than yoor Yery old ; 
friend." 

23. The Tactics of the aittagonist Adhulau. 

The remarkable paper drawn np by Nelson on this occasion his 
been freely translated into French and other languages. " Thinking 
is almost impossible," says the noble chie^ " to form a fleet of 40 sail 
of the line into a line of battle in variable winds, thick weather, and 
other circumstances which may and must occur, without such a loss 
of time, that the opportunity would probably be lost of bringing the 
eaemy to battle in such a manner as to make the business decisive^ 
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I bare, therefore, made up mj mind to keep the fleet in such a 
position of sailing that the oMer of sailing shall be the order of 
battle, placing the fleet in 2 lines of 16 ships each, with an advanced 
squadron of 8 of the fastest -sailing two-decked ships, which will 
always make, if wanted, a line of 24 sail, on whatever tacks the 
Commander-in-Chief may direct. The Second in command will, 
after my intuitions are made known to him, have the entire direc- 
tion of his own line to make the attack upon the enemy, and to 
follow up the blow according to his judgment, until he has cap- 
tured or destroyed him. 

** If the enemy's fleet should be seen to windward in line of battle, 
and that the two lines and the advancing squadron could fetch them, 
they will probably be so extended that their van could not succour 
their rear. I should therefore probably make the Second in command's 
signal to lead through about the twelfth ship from their rear, or 
wherever he could fetch — if not able to get so far advanced. My 
line would lead through about their centre, so as to insure getting at 
the Commander-in-Chief, whom every efiR)rt must be made to cap- 
ture. The whole impression of the British fleet must be to overpower 
two or three ships a-head of their Commander's flag-ship (supposed 
to be in the centre) to the rear of their fleet I will suppose 20 sail 
of the line to be untouched : it must be some time before they could 
perform a manoeuvre to bring this force compact to attack any part 
of the British fleet engaged, or to succour their own ships, which. 
Indeed, would be impoKsible, without mixing with the ships engaged. 
The enemy's fleet shall be supposed to consist of 46 sail of the line ; 
British, 40 : if either is less, only a proportionate number of enemy's 
ships are to be cut off — British to be one-fourth superior to ike 
enemy cut off. Something must be left to chance. Nothing is sure 
in a sea-fight beyond all oSiers : shot will carry away the masts and 
yards of Mends as well as foes ; but I look with confidence to a 
victory before the van of the enemy could succour their rear, and 
then, that the British fleet would, most of them, be ready to receive 
their 20 sail of the line, or to pursue them, should they endeavour 
to make off. If the van of the enemy tack, the captured ships must 
run to leeward of the British fleet ; if the enemy wear, the British 
must place themselves between the enemy and the captured and dis- 
abled British ships ; and, should the enemy close, I have no fear for 
the result. The Second in command will, in every state of things, 
direct the movements of his own line, by keeping them as compact 
as the nature of the circumstances will admit. Captains are to look 
to their particular flag as their rallying point ; but, in case signals 
cannot be seen or clearly understood, no captain can do very wrong 
if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy.* 

" In the intended attack from to-windwurd, the divisions of the 

• Let Nelson's French antagonist hare the full credit due to a man as brave as 
himself. Villeneuve's instruction* to the officers of his fleet were almost identical 
in expression r _ " On ne doit attendre lea signaux de I'AmirHl, quidans la con- 
fusion d'une batAille navitle ne peut souvent ni vois le qui se passe, ni donner 
del ordres, ni surtout les faire panrenir. Tout Capitaine est d son poste^ s*U est 
au/eu.** \ 
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British fleet will be bronght nearly within gunshot of the enemy's 
centre. The signal will most probably then be made for the lee line to 
bear up together ; to set all their sail, even their steering sails, in 
order to get as quickly as possible to the enemy's line, and to cot 
through it, beginning at the twelfth ship i¥om the rear. Some ships 
may not get through at the exact place, but they will always be at 
hand to assist their Mends. If any are thrown round the rear of 
the enemy, they will effectually complete the business of 12 sail of 
his ships. Should the enemy wear together, or bear up and sail 
large, still the 12 ships composing, in the first position, the enemr'f 
rear, are to be the object of attack of the lee line, unless otherwise 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief, which is scarcely to be expected, 
as the entire management of the lee line, after the intentions of the 
Commander-in-Chief are signified, is intended to be left to the judg- 
ment of the Admiral conmianding that line. The remainder of the 
enemy's fleet, 34 sail of the line, are to be left to the management 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who will endeavour to take care that 
the movements of the Second in command are as little inteiTupted 
as possible." 

Collingwood altogether entered into his superior's views, as Udd 
down in this paper, for it had been an observation which he had 
long been in the habit of repeating, that a great number of ships to 
act together in one line was a positive disadvantage, both in loss of 
time and application of power ; and foreigners have equally done 
justice to the correctness of the hero's reasoning in this paper, as 
" des instructions connues et admirees de tons les hommes de mer." 

On the 19th of October the Franco-Spanish fleet, which had ever 
since the 10th, shown by their stir inside Cadiz harbour that they 
were preparing for a start, took Advantage of a change of wind to 
the eastward, and 12 ships, under Rear- Admiral Magou, came out 
of port, but, the wind dropping, they remained becalmed for some 
time. The ''Mars," being the nearest ship to the British fleet, 
signalled this fact to the Commander-in-Chief, at half-past 9 
in the morning. Nelson ordered the signal to be made for an im- 
mediate chase in the south-east quarter. At daylight, on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, all the rest of the combined fleet weighed and put 
to sea with a light breeze at the south-east, while the British fleet in 
the offing (as is usual on that coast) had the wind from the south- 
south-west. Some doubt existed as to the course that the enemy 
intended to pursue, and one of the English frigates signalled that his 
course was north. A little before sunset, however, Blackwood, in 
the " Euryalus," telegraphed that he appeared determined to go to 
the westward ; '' and that," says the gallant hero, in his private 
diary, " they shall not do, if it is in the power of Nelson and Bront^ 
to prevent them." During the night, the frigates and signal guns 
apprised him of the direction taken, and at daylight the antagonists- 
came in sight of each other, whereupon the French Admiral ordered 
the combined fleets to form, agreeably to the plan which he had pre- 
viously communicated to his flag officers and captains. They thns 
presented a close line of batUe a-h.e«A on \)^^ «^ax\^o'tts^^:M^^ ehoat 
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12 miles to leeward, and standing to the south. All the ships at 
once mounted the signal called branle-bas de combat^ but the line 
was confusedly formed, for the tide ran strong, and the breeze fell 
light, and the nautical skill and experience of the captains did not 
enable them to overcome these adverse circumstances. 

The French fleet was at this time divided into two separate 
divisions, the first called " Ligne de Bataille," the second, " Corps 
de Reserve :'* the latter, the best sailers of the fleet, were destined to 
act according to circumstances after the line was engaged. The 
command of this important division was given to the Spanish Ad- 
miral, Gravina, having the French Admiral, Magon, under him. 
Villeneuve took his place in the centre, and the French Admiral, 
Dumanoir, having the Spanish Admirals, Alava and Gisneros, under 
him, commanded the van division. The entire fleet consisted of 
33 sail of the line, 5 frigates, and 2 brigs. It is supposed that 
Villeneuve had calculated on the British fleet consisting of 21 ships, 
whereas it was composed of 27 sail of the line, 4 frigates, 1 
schooner, and 1 cutter. Villeneuve was in the " Bucentaure," 
SO, Captain M^jendie ; Rear- Admiral Cisneros in the ** Santis- 
sima Trinidada," 140, Commodore de Uriarte, the largest vessel 
then afloat in the world ; Vice- Admiral Alava in the ** Santa Ana,'* 
112, Captain Gardogni; and Dumanoir in the '* Formidable," 80, 
Captain Letellier ; Admiral Gravina was in the " Principe de As- 
turias," 112, directed by Escano ; and Rear- Admiral Magon in the 
** Algesiras,'' 80, Captain Brouard. The French ships had a con- 
siderable body of troops on board, which the Spaniards were clear 
of; nevertheless, the Spanish crews were very inferior to the French. 
A little before daybreak on the morning of the 21st, finding that 
the British fleet was to windward instead of to leeward, and that 
their force was greater than had been supposed. Admiral Villeneuve 
strengthened his ligne de bataiUe by his whole reserve, and or- 
dered his fleet, without regard to priority of rank, to form in a close 
line of battle on the starboard tack (les amures a tribord)^ and to 
steer south-west. The Franco-Spanish fleet now moved in one 
single line, the reserve division leading, and the vessels keeping as 
close as possible in each other's wake. 

24. The Battle of Trafalgar. 

As the day broke on the 21st, Cape Trafalgar bore east by 
south from the British fleet at a supposed distance of 7 leagues, 
and the flag-ship made signal to form the order of sailing in 2 
columns and to prepare for battle. This being the order that 
Nelson had previously directed by his instructions, was promptly 
obeyed. The column under the Commander-in-Chief was composed 
of 12 ships, and that under Collingwood of 15. The breeze fell and 
retarded these formations, but botibi fleets prepared for battle, and 
the French Admiral, now seeing it unavoidable, ordered all his 
ships to veer together— "^< virer laflotte tout a lafois lof pour hf" 
{vent arrih-e\ and to form line on the larboard tack, or amures d 
habord. By this movement the order oi "V>«L\X\e 'v^ x^-net^fc^ «a^ \ 
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the direction of its sailing tarned to the north Imt—d of to dw mmA 
as before. By this tack Cadis was brooght on tlM lee bow, thnfi^ 
cilitating a retreat into port, if necenarf. Thie muMnmawn imaflt 
effected by the French fleet till aboat 10 o'clock, end the Tme^ 
Spanish line was accordingly mnch shaken in its temation joitM 
it received the British attack ; the line, inetemi of being ftnil^ 
becoming curved or crescent-like ; and, inatfod of the ahipa fcauM | 
line a-head, some were to leewaid and aome to windwaid of Ikv 
proper stations. Many were two, and in a few oaaee three, dttf, 
and all the ships were at unequal distances one fttnn another. 

Owing to the lightness of the breexe, the Britiah fleet made Teiy 
slow progress, scarcely going, with stndding-aaila set, three knoll 
an hour. Yilleneuve had prescribed to the combined fleet thatiot 
a gun should be opened until they were H bomne nortie. So Alt 
while both parties awaited the moment '< to let uip the dogi cf 
war," there was a great calm. Lord Nelson, haying aome neMi 
for considering the day a family festival, had dieaaed hiiBMif 
accordingly in a threadbare ftock uniform coat, hayinff faax weather 
tarnished and lack-lustre stars sewed amid the ftlda of the kft 
breast There was something of bravado in this, and, indeed, it wh 
very foolish, which induced his secretary and chaplain to entmt 
him to change his dress or cover the stars ; bat he rralied, " la 
honour I gained them, and in honour I will die in them.*^ He took 
advantage of his leisurely approach into action to yisit the diflivent 
decks of the " Victory," and, addressing the men at their qnarten^ 
cautioned them not to be hasty in their fire, and encooraged then 
by the assurance that the name and family of eyery man who 
suffered in action should be transmitted to the notice of tin 
Patriotic Fund, so that he or his family might be rewvded. 
Having then seen all right in his crew, he retired to hia cabin and 
wrote this prayer : " May the great God, whom I worship, gnmt to 
my country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious victory, and may no misconduct in any one tamiim it; and 
may humanity, after victory, be the predominant feature in tiie British 
fleet! For myself, individually, I commit my life to Him that 
made me; and may His blessing alight on my endeayoors ftr 
serving my country faithfully ! To Him I resign myself and tiie 
just cause which is intrusted to me to defend.** Haying thm 
discharged his devotional duties, he wrote a testamentun^ memo- 
randum or will, which he signed, and called on Captaine £(aidy and 
Blackwood to witness, and then went on deck. After stradHy 
fixing his attention on the enemy, he asked Blackwood if he did 
not think there was yet a signal wanting. The Captain answered that 
he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they were about Nelson remarked that he must give the ten 
something by way of fillip ; and, after musing awhile, he gaye hit 
orders, and up went to the ** Victory's" inizen-top-gaUant-mast*head 
the first flag of that world-renowned last signal of Nelson, '^Enolamd 
EXPECTS EyERTMANTO DO HIS DUTY.*' Somc of the officeTB Stand- 
ill^ bj the Admiral, knowing that the w\io\ft -m\%\ilQf the enemy's firs 
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-would be drawn upon them who carried the flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief, expressed a hope that Nelson would be persoaded to allow 
the " Temeraire," 98, Captain Eliot Harvey, then close astern, to 
go ahead. '* Oh I yes," he replied, smiling significantly at his flag- 
Captain, " let her go ahead," meaning if she could. Some of them 
accordingly hailed the ** Tem^raire " to take her station ahead of 
the " Victory ; " but, as soon as the Admiral saw the *' Tem^raire " 
range up to pass and lead, he hailed, " TU thank you. Captain 
Harvey, to keep in your proper station, which is astern of the 
* Victory.' ** At the same time, he went forward and rated his 
lieutenant severely for having, as he supposed, shortened saiL The 
studding-sail was accordingly replaced ; and tiie ** Victory," as the 
gallant hero intended, continued to lead the column. 

The *' Royal Sovereign " and the 14 ships behind her were far in 
advance of Nelson's column, when her first lieutenant observed that 
the " Victory " was setting her studding-sails, and, with the spirit 
of honourable emulation that prevails in every ship, he requested 
permission of Colllngwood to do the same. The Admiral nodded, 
and the lieutenant went forward at (moe to give the necessary 
orders. In an instant she was under a crowd of sail, and went 
rapidly a-head. The nearest ships in his wake were distant about 
a mile, when the ** Royal Sovereign " was pressing quite alone into 
the midst of the combined fleet, steering immecUately for the 
opposing French ship, as if to carry away his bowsprits. Nelson, 
standing with Blackwood on his quarter-deck, saw this and said : 
" See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into action. 
How I envy him 1 " On the other hand, Collingwood, well 
knowing his commander and firiend, was observing to his officers, 
" What would Nelson give to be here? " The two Admirals were 
wonderful men, and history loves to dwell on all these little in- 
cidents of this immortal conflict It is reported of Collingwood that 
he had dressed himself that morning with peculiar neatness and care, 
and, in conversation with some of his officers, recommended them to 
put on silk stockings as he had done ; '' for," said he, " if one should 
get a shot in the leg, they would be so much more manageable for the 
surgeon." He likewise, as Nelson had done, visited his decks be- 
fore he got into action, and said to his officers : ** Now, gentlemen, 
let us do something to-day which the world may talk of hereafter." 

Lord Nelson directed his column to be steered two points nearer 
to the north than Collingwood's, in order to cut off all escape into 
Cadiz ; but, at the same time, he was burning with impatience to fall 
direct upon the French Admiral's flag-ship, and with eager glance 
he put the glass to his remaining eye in search of the ship with 
which he intended the " Victory " should first grapple. Every glass 
on board was set to discover the flag of the French Commander-in- 
Chief, but it was in vain, though the four-decker, with Admiral 
Alava's, could be readily distinguished. Nelson had no doubt but that 
Villeneuve was in one of the two or three ships next astern of the 
** Santa Ana," and ordered his own to be steered in that direction. Just 
as the first shot was fired from the combined fleet, the three British 
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the same time disabling 14 of her guns. With her remaining 
broadside the " Royai Sovereign " raked the '< Foogne 
owing to the distance, with little effect The Spanish A 
soon as CoUingwood ranged up alongside of him, poim 
weight of metal into the " Royal Sovereign " as made he 
streaks out of the water. The ** Fongueux ** now also 
revenge, and, at a distance of some 400 yards a-head, 
Leandro,^ 64, Don Josef Quevedo, opened fire from that 
while two other ships, the " San Justo," 74, Don M. Gastoi 
" Indomptable," 80, Captain Hubert, all opened a pouring 
the flag-ship, so that the crew frequently saw the shots com 
posite directions strike each other in the air ! The *f Belle 
Captain Hargood, ** Mars," 74, Captain Duff, and other Brit 
now came up in succession, and relieved the " Royal Sove 
this host of opponents, leaving Alava and Collingwoodto 8( 
private account by themselves. For upwards of 1 5 or 20 
Collingwood's had been the only British ship in close acti< 
" Belleisle,*' as soon as she had given the " Santa Ana " 
side, passed on to " L*Indomptable," 80, Captain Hubert, i 
exchanging a few broadsides with her, bore away to the 
the " Belleisle " came into action with the *' San Juan Nepoi 
74, Don Cosmo Churraca ; but, while engaged with the Spai 
former French antagonist returned upon Capt Hargood, and 
down his mizen-mast The " Achille," 74, Captain Demig 
ranged past her stem, and the " Aigle,'* 74, Captain Goorr^ 
the place of the ** San Juan,** and punished the British sh 
*' Belleisle." thus in a manner surrounded, soon lost her m 
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M was enabled to employ the only boat remaining to him in taking 
M possession of the 80 gun-ship ** Argonauta." 
ij| It is related at this period of the battle that, owing to the stillness 
1^ of the atmosphere, the smoke enveloped the combatants in a murky 
a cloud, and that, in the midst of the obscurity, the continuous and 
stunning noise of the guns, the crash of falling masts, and the 
scattered wreck of spars and sails floating about in the waters, with 
It the mutilated bodies of the fallen, were awful. Let us now grope 
j^ our way, through this horrid '* darkness that might be felt," to the 
p contest between the contending Admirals, whom we left in the 
f *' Royal Sovereign," and the " Santa Ana." In a short time the 
g Spanish three-decker lost her mizen top-mast, and, at the end of 
I about an hour and a-half from the conmiencement of the combat, all 
I her three masts fell over the side. At 2*15 she struck her 
i colours (1), just at the very moment when the mizen-mast of 
t the "Boyal Sovereign" came down, and when both her fore- 
and main-masts were in a tottering state. Collingwood accordingly 
called the " Euryalus " to take ti^e Spaniard in tow, and desired 
Captain Blackwood to fetch the Spanish Admiral on board his 
ship ; but he only returned with Don Francisco Rigueline, who 
brought Alava's sword, saying that the Admiral was left on board 
bis ship at the point of death. This did not prove to be true, for 
he was only dangerously wounded, and, at the end of the battle, 
escaped into Cadiz; nor was it regarded as strictly honourable 
that, when called upon to consider himself a prisoner of war to 
Collingwood, he then evaded the demand by asserting that the sword 
that was surrendered was not his, but that of his Captain. It should, 
under every circumstance, have been his sword when he solicited 
the favour that it should be received as coming from himself. 

The wind had slackened to a mere breath when the ** Victory," 
with the Commander-in-Chiefs flag, sailing slowly through the 
water at scarcely a knot and a half an hour, came within gun-range of 
the enemy. The French flag-ship " Bucentaure " fired the first shot 
at her, which fell short, but in a few minutes other single shots 
followed, until one was seen to enter the maintop gallant-sail of the 
" Victory," when, seeing that the distance had been attained, the 
" Bucentaure," " Santissima Trinidada," and "Redoutable" opened 
their broadsides at one and the same moment against the ** Victory." 
To this terrible cannonade Nelson did not return a single gun, 
though he coolly remarked to his Flag-Captain, " This is too warm 
work. Hardy, to last long." The French and Spanish sh^)S then 
closed upon the British weather column like a forest, as we have seen 
that they also did on that of Collingwood, so that the combined line 
was divided with 14 ships in the van and 19 in the rear, with an in- 
terval of nearly a mile between them. Such had been the effect of 
the heavy and unremitting fire to which the flag-ship had been ex- 
posed, that the loss on board of her was already 20 officers and men 
killed and 30 wounded. Now it was that Captain Hardy repre- 
sented to Lord Nelson the impracticability of passing through 
the enemy's line without running on board one of his ships. BUs 
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Lordship quickly replied : '* Take your choiee, Hardj; it does not 
signify much." The " Victory " vas accordingly tamed on bond 
" Ije Rcdoutable," 74, Captain Lucas, Jost as the tiller-ropei were 
shot away. The French Captain, in a resolute ende a To or tobartito 
passage, ran his bowsprit into the figure-head of the ** Bneentaore," 
and both ships, thus locked together, were driven by the coneaMmi 
out of the line. 

The " Tem6raire ** and following ships of the eolnmn toned 
their courses to engage the ships of the French centre, which left 
the 10 ships at the head of the line altogether witfaoat an cqiponent 
Villeneuve, perceiving this, signalled '*que txmi eapiiame n'Oaitpat 
it mnposte, ail tCitait aufeu^ and the frigates who were elear of the 
smoke repeated the signal, adding the numbers of the peeeant diips, 
but this was not followed by any change of position in my one of 
them. Captain Uaryey, in tiie ** T^m^raire,** seeing the poaitioD of 
the " Victory" and her two assailants, fell on board ** Le Redoatable" 
on the opposite side, so that these four ships formed as oompact 
a tier as if they had been all moored to^eUier, iheir heads lying 
all the same way. The concussion of the firmg at length shook tiiem 
asunder, and would have separated the ''Victory" and "Le 
llcdoutable,'' but that a boom-iron of the former hooked into tiie 
keel of the latter's fore-topsail, which held them so close diat their 
lower-deck guns touched, and they fell off together a few pdnts 
from the wind. The British ship fired her middle and lower- 
deck guns into " Le Redoutable," who returned the fire firom her 
main-deck guns, and employed musketry and some brass eohoms, 
loaded with langrel, from her tops, widi destructiye effect upon 
the "Victory's" forecastle. At about half-past 1 o'clock. Lord 
Nelson, walking with his Flag-Captain on the quarter-deck, and 
directing the combat, was seen suddenly to fiice about and fidL 
The Captain expressed a hope that he was not severely woonded. 
" They have done for me at last. Hardy," he replied; '* my back- 
bone is shot through." So continuous and destructiye was the fire 
kept up from the tops of <*Le Redoutable," that, within a few 
minutes of Lord Nelson's fall, several officers and about 40 men were 
cither killed or wounded Ax)m that quarter. 

Although the two ships remained together in the close embrace 
above related, the larbos^ guns of the " Victory" were fired occasi- 
onally at the *' Bucentaure," while the '' T6m6raire " had opened fire 
upon " Le Rcdoutable." Another antagonist now came np in the 
French " Neptune," 80, Conmiandeur Maestrel, who, to avoid getting 
foul of " Le Redoutable " and " Victory," now lay with her lar- 
board broadside upon the starboard bow of the '' Tem^raire," and 
opened on her such a raking fire, that the latter's foreyard and 
maintop-mast were shot away, and her fore-mast and bowsprit 
greatly damaged. In this state " Le Redoutable " fell on board the 
" Temoraire," the French ship's bowsprit passing over the British 
ship. The crew of the latter instantly lashed it, and prepared to 
pour in upon this assailant a raking fire. But Captain Lucas 
/ naring discovered that, owing, pexbaps, V> thfi ^^m^gathy exhibited 
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for the dying hero on board the ** Victory," and her excessive losses 
in men, tiiat her quarter-deck was quite deserted, now ordered his 
crew to assemble in the chains and along the gangway, in order to 
board the British flag-ship. The repulse of this gSlant assault cost 
the flag-ship the liyes of Captain Adair and 18 men, as well as some 
wounded; but at the same moment the *' Temeraire " opened fire on 
the crew of *^ Le Redoutable " assembled upon the forecastle, gang- 
way, and quarter-deck, with such destructive effect that Captain 
Lucas and some 200 men were in a moment placed hora de combat. 
In the contest we have been relating, the cool intrepidity of the 
officers and men on board the " Victory'* was sign^y evinced. 
When the guns on the lower deck were run out their muzzles came 
in contact with the sides of '^Le Redoutable,*' and now was seen an 
astounding spectacle. Knowing that there was danger of the 
French sMp taking fire, the firman of each gun on board the 
British ship stood ready with a bucketfull of water to dash into the 
hole made by the shot of his gun — thus beautifully illustrating 
Nelson's prayer, " that the British might be distinguished by 
humanity in victory." Less considerate than her anta^nist, ** Le 
Redoutable" threw hand-grenades from her tops, wMch, falling 
on board herself, set fire to her larboard-chains and starboard- 
fore-shrouds, and the flame communicated with the fore-sail of 
the *' Temeraire," and caught some ropes and canvas on the 
booms of the '' Victory," risking the destruction of all ; but by im- 
mense exertions the fire was subdued in the British ships, whose 
crews lent their assistance to extinguish the flames on board " Le 
Redoutable," by throwing buckets of water upon her chains and 
forecastle. 

In the contest with the '' Belleisle," her antagonist, '< Le Fou- 
gueux,"as already stated, had hauled off from her, and, after slowly 
crossing the wide space between the '' Santa Ana" and *' Redoutable," 
bad come across the *' Temeraire," whose colours happened to be 
down by the fall of her gaff; and, thinking that the ship was dis- 
abled, die prepared to pass to windward of her and rake her. The 
British ship, in hot action with ^ Le Redoutable " on her larboard 
side, had not yet discharged her starboard broadside; Captain 
Harvey, therefore, directing his attention to his old adversary, sent 
Lieutenant Fortescue Kennedy to attend to " Le Fougueux," who 
permitted her to approach within 100 yards, and then opened such 
a broadside on her that the crash was terrible, and in the confusion 
the French ship got foul of the *' Temeraire," and was immediately 
lashed by her fore-rigging to the latter ship's spare-anchor. 
Kennedy then led on his boarders to the French quarter-deck, on 
which Captain Beaudouin lay mortally wounded, when the French 
crew submitted soon after two o'clock (2). Within five minutes 
afterwards the " Victory" disengaged herself from "Le Redoutable" 
and got her head to the northwaid, and almost at the same moment 
the main and mizen masts of her French antagonist came down ; 
the former, falling on board the *' Temeraire," put an entire stop 
to the hitherto formidable musketry that had been so fatal from 
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her tops, and the hamper above formed a bridge of tuj 
between the two ships, on which Captain Harvey oxdered ^-^'"^rrt 
Wallace to assemble his boarders, -vrho stepped acron aadlMk 
quiet possession of '* Le Redoutable " (3). Captain Lneai had ■ 
stoutly defended his flag that he had &e atarding proportUB 4 \ 
522 out of a crew of 643 placed hora de combat at the momaftflf I 
his surrender. This glorious episode of the battle luM ta I 
recorded in two pictures in the national collection at Paria 

The *' Neptune," 98, Captain Freemantle, the " Conqnerar,* 7^ 
Capiain Israel Pellew, and the *' Leviathan," 74, Captain BaTOtii, 
all belonging to Lord Nelson's column, crowded all sail to reach the 
enemy's line : the first at length got np close nnder the stem of tk 
" Bucentaure," and, with a raking broadside, shot away her miii 
and mizen masts nearly by the board, and the ships following tiki 
her poured in upon this unfortunate vessel successive bro^adci 
within 30 yards. The '* Conqueror " having delivered hers, hsolei 
up on the lee-quarter and beam of her opponent, and shot avij 
her fore-mast Captain Majendie and the two senior lientenanto 
of the French flag-ship were struck down by the flail of the mast, and 
the unfortunate Admiral Villeneuve, brave but utterly without letf' 
possession, looked hopelessly through the blinding smoke, and saw 
nothing around him but devastation and confusion. Hii signab 
remained disregarded, and all his frigates kept away, or, perhapii 
holding too great a distance in the rear to rend^ him any heh). 
In his desolation he exclaimed, " Le Bucentaure a rempli sattch^la 
mienne n'est pas encore achevee.'* He ordered a boat to be lowered 
that he might repair to Admiral Dumanoir^s division, and endea- 
vour, with a force hitherto unscathed, to restore the battle ; but it 
was reported to him that every boat of his ship was shot away, or 
so injured by the fall of the rigging, that they were all unservice- 
able. .An endeavour was made to hail the " Santissiraa Trinidada" 
to obtain a boat from her, but the attempt was fruitless ; and while 
the unfortunate Commander-in-Chief saw his Flag-Captain, M. de 
Prisny, shot down, and almost all his crew hora de combat, he vainly 
called for his own death tQ spare him the mortification of surrender, 
now inevitably impending. This could no longer be postponed, for 
his ship's side was torn out, all the three masts down, and his poop 
driven in, so he ordered his flag to be lowered at half-past 4 
o'clock (4). Captain Atcherley, of the Royal Marines, with icve 
hands from the " Conqueror," was despatched in a boat to the 
'* Bucentaure " to bring off the Admiral* or the Captain. 
Stepping on the quarter-deck, M. Villeneuve and his two captains 
presented their swords. Leaving two men to guard the magazine, 
the boat pulled off with the three superior officers, but the " Con- 
queror" had already proceeded in chase, and Captain Atcherley 
dierefore carried his prize to the officer conmianding the '* Mars, 
74, Lieutenant Hennah. 

The " Neptune," as soon as she had hauled up after raking the 
" Bucentaure," found herself in a position astern of the " Santissima 
Trinidada," whose main and mizen masts came down with a tre- 
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I mendous crash under the broadside that Captain Freemantle had de- 
B livered. The " Leviathan " was in the act of delivering hers when 
B the *' Conqueror " anticipated her, and played her starboard guns on 
ii the unfortunate Spanish diip, all of whose four masts now came down, 
•■ and she lay an unmanageable wreck upon the water. There she re- 
li mained till late in the day, when the " Prince,'' by signal, boarded 
and took her in tow (5). The " Leviathan," disappointed of her 
prey, stood on toward the French ship ** Neptune," 80, but, before she 
was in a position to fire a shot, Captain Maestral, wore round and 
bore away. It is said by the French accounts that he stood away to 
go to the succour of the line attacked by Collingwood, but by his 
opponents he was identified, as he showed the name upon the stem 
in rounding, and regarded as a runaway. Captain Bayntun, therefore, 
not finding any antagonist, looked around him for another adversary, 
and seeing all the ships of the combined van a-head tacking and 
veering, he stood on in the '* Leviathan "towards the north-east, sure 
that if over-matched in any one he might encounter, some friend or 
other would hasten to his rescue. The ** San Leandro," '* San Justo," 
and ^* L'Indomptable," all quitted the scene of action about this 
time, either impelled by the wind, or from other causes, but the 
** Leviathan,'' 74, rushing into the ships of the combined van, met 
in her course the ** San Augustin," 74, Don Felippe Cagizal, steer- 
ing so as to measure streng& with and rake the British 74 ahead. 
To frustrate so serious a contingency, Bayntun ordered the 
** Leviathan's " helm to be put hard a-port, which enabled him to 
bring his guns to bear before those of his antagonist could fire. He 
also ordered his guns to be shotted with three balls each, and this 
broadside was delivered with such admirable precision, that, 
although at a distance of 50 yards, down went in an instant the 
Spanish ship's mizen-mast and with it her colours, which were never 
raised again, for the " Leviathan" having run on board and lashed her 
to with her stream-cable, a boarding party, headed by Lieutenant 
Baldwin, quickly carried her (6). Scarcely, however, was this 
done ere " L'Intrepide," 74, Captain Infemet, raked the " Levia- 
than," but dared not stop, for the ** Africa," 64, Captain Digby, was 
close behind her. The ** Africa " had had the misfortune to lose 
sight of the Admiral's flag the previous night, and when she came 
up in the morning she had found herself nearly abreast of the van 
of the Franco-Spanish line ; she, nevertheless, went on exchanging 
broadsides in succession witii the enemy's ships as she passed them, 
till she found herself alongside of the four-decker " Santissima 
Trinidada," already dismasted, and with no colours flying. Captain 
Digby accordingly sent a Lieutenant on board to take possession, 
but, on reaching die Spaniard's quarter-deck, he was assured by one 
of her officers that she had not surrendered, although, as we have 
seen, she was a perfect ras^e without a mast standing. Accordingly, 
Lieutenant SmiUi took his leave, and, with a comical courtesy, was 
permitted to enter his boat and return to the " Africa," who, in her 
continued course, now came alongside " L'Intrepide," and, not- 
withstanding her inferiority of force, maintained a spirited contest 
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for three-quarters of an hour, vhen, just ai her fire wu nearly nlami 
the '* Orion" 74, Captain Codrington, came ap to her aariitiMe^ 
and both maintained so heavy and -well-directed a cannonade tbii 
io less than a quarter of an hour the main and miaen-maib of 
" I/Intrc>pide " fell oyer her side and she struck her coloon (7)l 

The state of the battle at this moment appeared to be thatneidier 
the van of the combined line had taken any part in it^ nor the rar 
ships, from " Le Fougueux ** downwuda, while all the aUps in tfai 
centre had, in fact, yielded up the contest At about half-pait % 
Admiral Dumanoir's division of 10 ships began to put about, he 
having signalled to the Commander-in-Chief that the Tan had no 
enemy to contend with. This mancBuvre was slow, partial, and infO- 
feet and, when they did at length get upon the starboard tack, fin 
of the vessels hauled their wind with the Reai^ Admiral'a ahipy and 
the other five kept away as if to join Admiral GraTina'a diTiaun, it 
that time to leeward of the rear, and in the act of making off 
Dumonoir leading in his own ship, the ** Formidable," 80, Captain 
Letellier, with the '* Montbhmc," 74, Ci^tain La Vill^rii, 
" Duguay Trouin," 74, Captain Touffet, " Scipion," 74, Oa^ 
Berenger, and " Rayo," 100, Captain Macdond, set their conne 
from the north to the south, in order to endeayonr to bear down on 
any British ships that they might find en nmte, and place them 
between two fires ; but at this hour of the contest snch a contingeoej 
had become improbable. Those British ships which, ftxHn their 
disabled state, were least calculated to offer individoal redstanee, 
lay in Dumanoir^s track, and as he passed he fired not only on 
these but on the French and Spanish prizes which they had along- 
side of them. This manoeuvre of Dumanoir brought, however, new 
opponents into the contest The " Minotaur," 74, Captain Mansfield, 
and '< Spartiate," 74, Captain Sir F. Laforey, having hauled dose 
on the larboard tack, allowed the French squadron to go by them 
and exchanged broadsides with them as they passed, afker which, 
finding the " Neptune'' considerably astern, the two 74*s fellnpon 
that ship, who defended herself most gallantly, but sorrendoed 
after losing her mizen-mast and main and foretop-mast (8). 

It is now necessary to turn to the contest on the lee colnmn. In 
consequence of the novel mode of attack enjoined by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, each British ship in the respective columns was 
obliged to follow in the wake of her leader, until close upon the 
enemy's line, when each commander, acting on Lord Nelson's 
instructions, attached himself to the first Frenchman or Spaniard 
that crossed his path. The '< Mars," 74, Captain Duff, attacked 
"Le Pluton," 74, Captain Keijulien, who was supported by Ae 
** Algesiras," 74, flag-ship of Admiral Magon ; the ** Tonnant," 80, 
Captain Tyler, also came up to the protection of the British cap- 
tain, when a bloody contest ensued, in which Admiral Magcm was 
killed, together with 300 or 400 of his crew, and the '* Algesiras " 
was forced to strike her flag (9). The " Dreadnought," 98, Cap- 
tain Conn, got into action with the " San Juan Nepomuceno," 74, 
the " Principe de Asturias," 112, fla|^-«hi^ of Admiral Gravina, 
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the ** San Justo," 74, and " L*Indomptable," 80. The first vessel 
had been already engaged by the *^ Tonnant," 80, and ''Defiance," 74, 
and the ^ Dreadnought " now ran on board and captured her (10). 
The "Polyphemus," 64, Captain Redmill, and " Swiftsure," 74, 
Captain Rutherford, opened fire on " L' AchiUe," 74, Captain 
Dnieport, and in about 40 minutes the French ship lost her mizen- 
mast and foreyard and caught fire in the fore-top, and her captain 
was killed. The English ship *' Achilles," 74, Captain King, at 
this period joined in £e fight, and in a short time the ** Prince," 98, 
Captain Grindall, assisting her, they brought down the French- 
man's mizen-mast, and a £ane caught the rigging as it fell The 
firing immediately ceased on all sides, and the attacking ships bore 
away for fear of explosion, which, in fact, took place afterwards, at 
about half-past 6 o'clock. The ** Revenge," 74, Captain Moor- 
som, coming up to pass through the ships of the enemy's rear, 
found himself athwart the hawse of "L'Aigle," 44, Captain 
Gourrdge, and whilst she was entangled in her rigging poured 
into her opponent two deliberate broadsides, under one of which 
her captain was struck down. As soon as she got clear, how- 
ever, it was the turn of the British ship to be punished, for she 
encountered Gravina's flag-ship, the " Principe de Asturias," 112, 
Don Antonio Escano, who poured a tremendous fire into her, which, 
being followed by the broadsides of S two-deckers, occasioned some 
damage and loss of men. The '' Dreadnought," 98, and '' Thun- 
derer," 74, now arrived to her assistance, and engaged the Spanish 
flag-diip, and in the conflict Admiral Gravina was severely wounded, 
when die bore up and made offl The " Defence," 74, Captain 
Hope, engaged the '' Berwick," Captain Filho-Camas, but left her 
to be tacUed to by the Englidi " Achilles," who, after a fair single 
combat, forced her to haS down her colours (11). The "Defi- 
ance " then engaged the " San Ildefonso," 74, Don J. Bargas, and, 
after an hour's action, compelled the Spaniard, who had previously 
been engaged by one or two other British ships, to strike (17). The 
" Defiance," 74, ran alongside " L'Aigle," whose crippled state 
marked her out for an easy prey, and, having lashed her opponent, 
boarded her with little resistance and tore down her colours ; but, 
before the boarders had been 5 minutes in possession. Captain 
€k>urrdge opened so destructive a fire upon the assailants that they 
were glad to escape. The " Defiance " accordingly cut off her 
lashings and steered to half pistol-shot distance, whence she kept 
up so well-directed a cannonade that in about 25 minutes the 
French ship was taken quiet possession of (12). Captain Durham 
found the " San Juan Nepomuceno," who had surrendered to the 
'' Dreadnought," floating across his bows, and sent a boat, which 
brought the captain and officers to him. The " Colossus," 74, 
Captain Morris, in the confusion, ran past the starboard side of the 
French " Swiftsure," 74, Captain Villemadrin, who was then en- 
gaged with the " Bellerophon," but the dense smoke cohcealed them ; 
and, having passed by these ships in action without knowing it, 
she found herself close alongside the " KT^\i'd.wX&^^ ^^^ \^^\^ 
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Parejas, and a spirited cannonade between them lasted ibr 10 
minutes. The Spaniard had become nearly silenced when "Le 
Swiflsure " and " Bahama" came up to his aid and engaged tfcc 
** Colossus ;" Captain Morris, however, nothing dft^i"t4Mi at tliB 
number of his enemies, devoted his sole attention to the " Aigo* 
nauta," and brought down her main-mast, when she showed n 
English jack, to denote that she had struck (13), but at the same mo* 
ment ** Le Swiftsure ** returned upon the "Colossus," and poured into 
her her starboard broadside with such effect that she brooght dowi 
her mizen-mast The " Orion," however, happily- arriving at tlw 
critical moment, gave the French ship such a broadside as broo^t 
down her tottering main-mast, when ** Le Swiftsore " made sign to 
the ** Colossus " that she surrendered (14). The << AchiUe," doie 
astern of the " Colossus,'' now luffed up and engaged the *' Moo- 
tanez,'' 74, Don J. Salgedo, who, after a quarter ofan hour's contest, 
sheered off, as did the French " L'Argonaute," 74, Captain Epros. 
It was now 5 o'clock, when the battle may be said to have ended. 
Of the 19 Franco-Spanish ships of the line engaged 17 had been 
captured, namely : — 1. " Santa Ana," 112 ; 2. ** ]& Fonguenz," 74; 
3. Le Redoutable," 74 ; 4. " Le Bucentaure," 80 ; 5. ** Santissimi 
Trinidada," 140 ; 6. " San Augustin," 74 ; 7. " L'Intrepide," 74 ; 8. 
*' Neptuno,*' 84 ; 9. " Algesiras," 74 ; 10. " San Juan Nepomn- 
ceno," 74; 11. "Berwick," 74; 12. " L'Aigle," 74 ; 13. " Aigo- 
nauta," 80 ; 14. " Le Swiftsure," 74 ; 16. « Batavia," 74 ; 16. " Le 
Monarca," 74; 17. " San Ildefonso," 74. One ship, « L'AchiUe," 
74, had been burned, and Dumanoir had sailed away with the 
** Formidable," " Scipion," " Duguay Trouin," and " Mont Blanc" 
The Spanish admiral, Gravina, mortally wounded, assumed the 
command of the scattered fleet, and gave signal for retreat. The 
'* Principe de Asturias," 110, the Admiral's own flag-ship, **Ld 
Montanez," 74, " El Rayo," 100, " San Justo," 74, " Francisco de 
Assiz," 74, " San Leandro," 74, Spanish ships ; and ** Le Heros," 74, 
" L'Indomptable," 75, " L'Argonaute," 74, "Le Pluton," 74, and 
" Le Neptune," 85, French ships, obeyed the signal and steered 
for Cadiz, some of them towed away by the frigates, the rest as 
well as they could ; but they anchored before night at Rota, about 
a mile and a-half from the roads, for the wind did not admit of 
their entering Cadiz harbour, and before they could effect this 
object 3 of the Spanish ships foundered with all Uieir crews, and in- 
deed only one French ship (" Le Heros,") entered with all her masts 
standing. Thus, out of a combined fleet of 33 sail, which M. 
Villeneuve commanded in the morning, 17 were captured and one 
burned ; 11, of which 3 were wrecked, reached Cadiz harbour; 
and 4 escaped under Dumanoir. The commanding French Admiral 
and two Spanish Admirals, with General Contemier conmianding 
the French land forces on board, yielded up their swords ; but the 
entire casualties of the combined fleet were never ascertained. 
The total loss of the British was 1690 killed and wounded. 
All firing now ceased, and the victory was reported to the British 
) CommaDder-in-Chieff Lord Nelson, wbo a\um.\ed ^ust long enough 
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to hear the joyful tidings of a success so eminently due to his 
consummate skill and hrayery. Just as the battle concluded, Cape 
Trafalgar was seen from the " Royal Sovereign/' bearing S.E. by E. 
distant 8 miles, and hence this name was given to the battle. 
Several of the British ships were more or less dismasted, and very 
few in a condition to carry sail ; out of the 27 fourteen were consi- 
derably damaged in hull. To add to the perilous condition of the 
British fleet and prizes the ships were then in 13 fothoms water, 
•with the shores of Trafalgar but a few miles to leeward. Fortu- 
nately, the wind blew moderately, but there was an uneasy swell 
highly distressing to the crank ships. Signal was made for the 
fleet to anchor, but few of the ships had an anchor to let go, their 
cables having been cut away by die shot. 

Vice- Admiral Collingwood, now the Conmiander-in-Chief of the 
British fleet, shifted his flag to the " Euryalus " fKgate, and next 
morning appeared the following " General Order ** : — 

*' The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, having of His great 
mercy been pleased to crown the exertions of His Majesty's fleet 
with success, in giving them a complete victory over their enemies, 
and that all praise and thanksgiving may be offered up to the throne 
of grace for the great benefit to our country and to mankind, I have 
thought proper that a day shall be appointed of general hmniliation 
before God and thanksgiving for His merciful goodness, imploring 
forgiveness of sins, a continuation of His Divine mercy, and His 
constant aid to us in defence of our country's liberties and laws, 
without which the utmost efforts of men are nought 

" I direct, therefore, that — be appointed for this holy purpose." 

The victory of Trafalgar was, perhaps, the most glorious that 
had ever been obtained in naval warfare. Without 8ie loss of a 
single ship to the conqueror, either by blunders or capture, more 
than one-half of the enemy's line hauled down their flags and the 
remainder escaped into harbour to rot in utter uselessness and 
insignificance. It was also one of the most destructive of all the 
battles that had been fought upon the ocean. In addition to the 
1690 killed and wounded on the side of the British, the loss to the 
enemy must have been immense, for in the 21 ships captured and 
destroyed the crews, including the troops on board, numbered 
more dian 20,000, and in the storm which followed a greater loss 
took place than in the actual conflict. The brilliant consequences 
were such as have never been exceeded in the annals of war. It 
assured an undisputed empire of the sea to Great Britain which 
exists to this very day, and has never been exercised but for 
the general good of the world. England has never during that 
eventful period sought to use her maritime power for the purpose 
of unlawful conquest, or to oppress or to threaten any other people 
by the display of her mighty armaments ; and to her honour it 
may be asserted, that if the consequences of victory had always 
been such as followed the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
the laurel crown would be more justly estimable in the eyes of 
mankind. 
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25. Death and Milttart Character or Admiral Lord Kelsov. 

While the British ships are securing their prizes, and while die 
more fortunate of the French and Spanish ships are profiting by ^ 
occasion to effect their escape, let us torn our attention to the ooek- 

Sit of the " Victory,'' where lay the hero of this mighty triumph, with 
is life*s-blood ebbing, which he had so often lavishly shed in the 
cause of his country. The between-deeks was already crowded with 
wounded and dying men. As he was with difficulty conveyed over 
their bodies, he took, out a handkerchief to cover his face, that he 
might at this crisis remain unnoticed by the crew. He was himself 
fully convinced, fh)m the sensation in his back, and the blood that 
welled within his breast, that no human care could avail him, and, 
therefore, he insisted that the surgeon should leave him and attend 
where his skill might be more useful, ** for," said he, " you can do 
nothing for me." It was soon ascertained beyond a doubt that tiie 
wound was mortal. The sufferings of the wounded Admiral were 
very great, and he frequently called for drink and to be fanned 
with paper to allay the fever, exclaiming, '* Fan, fan! drink, drink I" 
As often as any of the enemy's ships struck, the crew of the " Vic- 
tory" hurrahed, and at every hurrah an expression of joy gleamed 
in the Hero's eyes ; but he got yet more impatient for news, and 
conveyed repeated requests to &e surgeon, that Captain Haidj 
should visit him in the cockpit " Will no one bring Hardy to 
me? " he exclaimed at length. ** He must be killed — ^he most be 
surely dead." An hour and more elapsed before his Flag-Ci^tain 
could find a moment's leisure from lus anxious duties on deck to 
comply with the repeated summons of his dying friend. Th^ 
shook hands affectionately, and Nelson said, "Well, Hardy, how 
goes the day with us ? " " Very well," replied the Captain ; ** 10 
ships have struck, but 5 of the van have tacked and show an 
intention to bear down upon the * Victory.' I have, therefore, called 
two or three of our fresh ships around us, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing." " I hope," said Nelson, *' none of our 
ships have struck." " No, my lord," replied Hardy, ** there is no 
fear of that." " Then," said Nelson, solemnly, " Haj^y, I am going 
fast ; it will be all over with me soon." By this time all feeling 
below the breast was gone, and upon the surgeon's inquiring 
whether his pain was great, " So great," he replied, " that I wisih I 
was dead — yet," said he, in a lower voice, *' one would like to live a 
little longer, too." The concussion of the heavy firing of the ship 
greatly adOfected him, and, apostrophising his ^p, he exclaimed, 
" Oh 1 * Victory,' * Victory,' how you distract my poor brain 1 " At 
last the " Victory " ceased firing, and, after an interval. Captain 
Hardy again descended to the cockpit, when, taking the hand of 
the dying chief, he congratulated him, even in the arms of Death, 
on the brilliant victory that had been obtained. How many of the 
enemy's ships had been captured he did not know, but he said he 
was certain 14 or 15, at the least *' That's well," cried Nelson, 
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** bat I bargained for 20." Then, in a stronger voice, he added, 
** Anchor, Hardy, anchor." " I suppose," said the Flag-Captain, 
*' Admiral Collingwood will now take upon himself the direction of 
affairs." " Not while I live I hope, Hardy," was the dignified re- 
joinder of the yet living conmiander. Then, striving ineffectually to 
raise himself in bed, he said, " Do you anchor, for, if I live, I'll 
anchor." When Hardy was going to give orders, he called him 
back and said : " Don't throw me overboard ; I would be buried 
with my parents, unless it should please the King to order other- 
wise, fess me, Hardy." The Flag-Captain knelt down and kissed 
his cheek. ** Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my 
duty. God bless you. Hardy!" and they parted. Nelson then said 
to the doctor, " I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon be 
gone ;" and, turning to the chaplain, he added, " I have not been a 
great sinner ; " but his articulation now faltered, and he could only 
utter *' Thank God! I have done my duty. I praise God for it" 
It was just three hours and a quarter after he had received his 
wound that he expired. 

Shortly afterwards. Captain Blackwood came on board the 
** Victory," and, finding the Conmiander-in-Chief had breathed his 
last, he took Captain Hardy into his boat, and both went together 
to acquaint Vice- Admiral Collingwood with the event, and to convey 
Lord Nelson's dying request that, for the preservation of the fleet 
and prizes in the event of a gale, the signal should be made for 
the fleet to anchor. But, bosom friends as they had ever been in 
life, the two Admirals were diametrically opposed in their nautical 
opinions^ and it has been thought that the survivor was the better 
seaman of the two. *' Anchor the fleet ! " he exclaimed, *' why, it is 
the last thing I should have thought of." 

Horatio Nelson was the fourth son of a clergyman in Norfolk, 
and bom on the 29th of September, 1758. Through his mother he 
was connected with the family of Walpole, and thence received his 
Christian name after the celebrated minister. In the year 1770, his 
maternal uncle having been appointed to the command of the 
*< Raisonnable," 64, the youth got his brother to write to his father, 
to tell him he should l^e to go to sea with his uncle. The father 
had always predicted that, in whatever station Horatio might be 
placed, he would, if possible, climb to the very top of the tree, and, 
accordingly, at once consented and made the requested application ; 
but Captain Suckling regarded it rather as a goc^ opportunity to get 
lid of a sickly boy, for he replied, *' Let him come, and the first 
time we go into action a cannon-ball may knock off his head and 
provide for him." Nelson soon took a dislike to the Royal Navy, 
and, preferring the merchant service, went with Captain Lutridge on 
an expedition which had been planned for penetrating to the North 
Pole under Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave. He sub- 
lequently, in 1777, served as second lieutenant on board the " Lowes- 
toffe " frigate. Captain Locker, when he saw his first service in a 
chase of an American ship, which struck its colours. The first 
lieatenant was sent to take possessloii ot tk^ \ftvift> \s^ S^^ 
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kii."'! *'i'l wo-.r«':<-'1. krid. of 1* fvKd&r b*z:«r 

For M'rTi'04 ik'j %'/if^Aid, MiA vhica pnxlaoed 
p'fLtif «i r»4ij]t«, NVlvifj vu made i Vucoosn of Grest 
i\^^-rv-'\ z \tiv'u*-T honour, hot that fa:s profc 
to -ir Myd«: J'9rk«rr would have rendered xbe 
Iff hud (/r^viou^ly f^een create Duke of Bronte. 
.'}0M;/. » yi'ar, hy th«: Kinfr of Siciir, The fkronr tbns 
nh'iwn hirri hy a foT*r\frn iyfwtnifrn was throairb the 
Kir Wtilmrrt ffamilUm, the British 3IinistcT 0/ Xaples. 
Ja^ly h<r criNTtairifd huf:h an infatuated attacfameiit that be findr 
nepnratt-d from hin wife, and made a toar through Ctt iiiiii a 
Ihi'ir ''orn(i»riy, and wan ever>' where receired vith dictinpuAri 
honoiim. Min ar/iuaintanfie with Lady Hamilton oommeneid ii 
i \7'.t^, and it froritinue'l, with anahated foadneM. to die darof Ui 
I di'Mth. lift portrait always hung in hit cabin, and no CaAofie 
f'Vfr worHhififx-d the picture of bit patron laint with more devotf 
r*'yfrf !!*•*:. 1 1 in undiHfrniiied and n^mantic passion amoonted to 
(HTfix't folly, for. when the portrait was once taken down to be 
ch-anixl, Ik* d<-ftin'd the men employed in removing it ''to tdw 
ean> of hiM Kiiurdiari an^^td.** When he was in the Baltic fleet, be 
ai^iinllfd nil the Mcditfrrancan captains on her birthday "to eonie 
to hJN hhi|>, to romi* and bum incense at the shrine of Emma." He 
won; her inininture next his heart, and almost bis but thongfats 
wen*, ** l<<'iiif;iiil}cr that I leave I^dy Hamilton and my adopted 
diuiKlitvr Ifdnitiii as a h'gacy to my country; she will in Aitore nee 
the tiainc of NclH^in." 

Dnriiifc the nhort pfnce of Amiens he retired to an estate which 
he had piirchiiNiMi iit Merton, in Surrey, and there he designed to 
pnM the rest nf hiH dayH, hut in May, 1803, he was again conunis- 
sioneil to titkcth(> roiniiiand in the Mediterranean, and hoisted bisflag 
on the " Victory." From the 2()th of May this year till August, 
IH()5, as already Ntutcd, he never went out of his ship but thrice, 
cncli time on the King*N service, and never for. more than an 
hour! The war with Spain bn)ke out in October, 1804, and the 
Fnmco-Spanish fleets having eluded his vigilance and led him a 
niofit anxious chase fVom January, 1805, till August, when his 
shattereil and overwrought fVanie, requiring repose, he was induced 
to n't urn to Knglund, which he reached on the 18th, and retired to 
his villa at Merton, where the Hamiltons joined him. But he had 
scarcely rested Uiero tweuty-fiye days when he was summoned again 
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to take the command of the fleet, and obeyed the order with such 
alacrity and impatience, that, though a strong wind blew against him, 
he worked down channel in the teeth of it, and arrived off Cadiz to 
take the command from Collingwood on his birthday, the 29th of 
September, and on the 11th of December following his flag-ship, 
with his corpse on board, anchored off the Nore. Before he left 
London, he had called at his upholsterer's, where the coffin which 
(as before related) Captain Hallowell had presented to him was 
deposited. He desired that its history might be engraven on its 
lid, saying that it was highly pi-obable that he might want it on his 
return. The remains of the departed hero having been removed 
from the "Victory," where it had been carefully preserved in 
spirits, was apparelled in the uniform dress of a British admiral, 
and laid in the coffin, which was afterwards inclosed in a very 
richly-ornamented case, and was conveyed to Greenwich Hospital, 
where it lay in state for three days. It was then removed to the 
Admiralty, and on the 9th of January, 1806, Nelson was buried, in 
great state, in St Paul's Cathedral, at the public expense. The 
Funeral was the most solemn and magnificent spectacle that had 
been ever beheld in England. It was attended by seven sons of 
the King, and by a vast number of naval officers, peers, and com- 
moners. Honours and rewards were now bountifully bestowed on 
the family of the deceased Conmiander-in-Chief, though, consider- 
ing his very great services, they had been but niggardly doled out 
before. Nelson's brother William was advanced to the Earl's Coronet 
that should have graced his own brow, with a grant of 6000/. a 
year, and a sum of 100,000/. to purchase an estate for the heirs, who 
were to bear the name of Nelson for ever. The policy of requiting 
glorious services by posthumous profusion may well be questioned. 
If but a portion of that which was devoted to the honour of the dead 
had been given to the living hero, the greatest of England's Admi- 
rals would not have been heard to complain, amid the dying agonies 
of his crowning triumph, that he must remit to a grateful country to 
perform some trifling acts of kindness and generosity, which were 
among the last of his earthly wishes. He has left a name that will 
be as imm(»*tal as his country's glory, and an example which will con- 
tinue to be its shield and strength for many centuries. But such ia 
the emptiness of all earthly aspirations, that the title and its endow- 
ments are passed already to collateral descendants of the paternal 
blood ; the families of Bolton and Matcham must by assumption carry 
down the undying name of Nelson to future generations ; and the 
elegant motto of his glory, which was so just in the hero's own 
person, becomes a flagrant falsehood to those who are not even the 
descendants of him who bore the palm— 

" PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT." 

In Lord Nelson's professional character were united the greatest 
bravery, the most ardent zeal, and the most consummate knowledge 
of maritime war — all prompted, even fh>m his earliest days, by 
a conscioosneBs of superior talents and a firm belief that they w 
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one day immortalise his name. The energies of his ardent and im- 
petuous mind were, however, in no degree selfish, bat wholly 
absorbed in patriotic feeling. Duty to his King and country (bat, 
above all, subservience to his God) constituted the simple ol^ect to 
which the unrivalled powers of his energetic and ever-active genius 
were always directed. Never did any man possess so well as 
Nelson the happy intuitive faculty of seizing the moment of pro- 
pitious fortune. He had the inspiration of a Napoleon, the fire of a 
Frederick, and the consummate power of handling his forces that 
distinguished a Marlborough ; and perhaps he was not wholly defi- 
cient in the peculiar characteristics of Wellington, bat he did not 
possess the cool judgment and downright good sense of his rival 
British hero. Indeed it was thought, even by his contemporaries, 
that, if he had survived his crowning victory, he would never have 
distinguished himself in the duties and pursuits of civilised life. His 
love of fighting was of the kind generally attributed to the Irish — 
a real love of the tnil^e ; nevertheless, there was, with all his eager- 
ness to come to blows, a due previous consideration of his strength, 
and the most skilful means of employing it This was pre- 
eminently shown in the scheme which he drew up for the attack of 
Villeneuve's fleet, if he had come up with it in the West Indies, 
when in chase after that A dmiral in 1 805. Though he only possessed 
12 ships of the line, while his opponent had 18 or 20, he woold not 
have hesitated for one moment to make the attack, but he had well 
digested beforehand how alone he could have done it under such odds 
as to afford a reasonable expectation of success. A Frenchman, 
and one belonging to a nation which had been most humbled by his 
repeated acts of skill and valom*, thus speaks of his professional cha- 
racter : ** Nelson doit etre cite comme le module des amirauz, par le 
soin extreme qu'il apportait a pcnetrer tous ses genlraux ettoos ses 
capitaines de I'esprit des attaques qu'il se proposait d'entreprendre. 
II leur developpait son plan general d'operations, les modifications 
que le temps on les manoeuvres de Tennemi pourraient le forcer d*ap- 
porter k sa determination primitive. Dds qu'une fois il avait bien 
explique son syst^me aux commandans, generaux, et superieurs de 
son armee, il se reposait sur eux du soin d agir suivant les cireon- 
stances pour se porter au point le plus favorable k I'execution des 
enterprises ainsi concertees. Or, Nelson, qui put choisir les com- 
pagnons de sa gloire, eut le talent et le bonheur de trouver des 
hommes dignes de ses leyons et de sa confiance. lis apprirent, dans 
Taction, k suppleer ce que n*avait pu deviner sa prevoyance, et dans 
le succ^s, a surpasser jusqu' a son esperance." — Dupin, 

26. Captubb and Militirt Chabacteb of AnMiBAif 

ViLLENEDVE. 

As in Art it is often as instructive to study what is bad and con- 
trary to the best rules, as to be only informed of what is excellent, 
so in the characters of men, and especially of men of the sword, it 
is not without advantage to lay open the modes of selection which 
have often raised inferior commandera to the chaise of fleets and 
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annies. Little has been, unfortunately, recorded by French memoir 
writers of an Admiral who has done no honour to his country, and 
whose name has not been received into their national biographical 
histories, and, accordingly, we are left without a knowledge of the 
early services and early professional reputation of M. Villeneuye. 
M. Thiers, however, describes the means by which he became 
appointed to the command of the Franco-Spanish fleet in 1805, 
with details which are very graphic and instructive. 

It appears that when opening to M. Decr^s, his Minister of 
Marine, his great design for a combination of all the fleets and 
navies at his disposal in the Continental ports. Napoleon suggested 
the n^imes of three Admirals to take the place of Latouche Treville, 
who had lately died, and left vacant the most important command 
of the French fleets. The three Admirals were Bruix, Villeneuve, 
and Rosily. To the former had been already assigned the conmiand 
of the Boulogne flotilla, for the invasion of England, and it was not 
deemed advisable to remove him fh)m that post. The last was 
thought to have the great disadvantage of having had no recent expe- 
rience, as he had not seen service for 14 years. Villeneuve, therefore, 
appeared to have the way clearly open to the selection of his name ; 
but Napoleon had evidently some misgivings about bis ability. 
Now it happened that he was the most intimate personal friend of 
M. Decr^s, and the Minister wrote to the Emperor a somewhat 
artful description of the interviews which he had had on the subject 
with Admirals Villeneuve and Rosily. The scene is painted by the 
French Minister himself. He informs his master that M. Villeneuve 
had received the communication made to him of hit mighty project, 
** avec une sourire tr^s calme." He very prudently suggested, 
however, that to succeed, ** il faut etre heureux ; et pour savoir 
jusqu'^ quel point je le suis, il faut entreprendre."* Decrds goes on 
to relate : *' Rien enfin n'a fait pater son courage. L*idee des dangers 
est effac^e par Tesperance de la gioire.*' The tempting offer of the 
rank of Vice- Adniiral overcomes all further scruple, and, '* avec le 
ton et le geste d'une decision froide et positive,'* he adds, ** Je me 
livre tout entiers." The courage of the Admiral is, however, so 
unstable, that M. Thiers reports him as already taking absolute 
fright, when, in command of 20 sail of the line at Guadaloupe, he 
hears that Nelson, with 14 sail, had arrived at Barbadoes, and, with- 
out a moment's delay, he ran away to Europe, notwithstanding all 
the arguments and energetic remonstrances of the Emperor's Aide- 
de-Camp, Lauriston, who was accredited to the Admiral for this 
very purpose, under the distrust of his heart When he came 
in sight of Calder's fleet, off Ferrol, it required all Lauriston's 
exertions for two hours to induce Villeneuve to give out orders 
to fight, although the historian kindly suggests, " C'etait la respon- 
sibilite et nuUement le p^ril dont il avait peur." When his British 
antagonist, though inferior in strength, carries off, in his very sight, 
the prize of 2 Spanish 74*s, the officers of the fleet solicited the 
Commander-in-Chief in vain to make a forward movement for their 
re-capture, but he pleads the fog, and &aila «i^ v^ « VL& ^»s&& tsox 
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report addressed by Rosilj to Admiral Deci^s, the Minister of 
Marine. Napoleon, on hearing of the disaster, only looked for 
comfort in his deep chagrin by striving to forget it. He com- 
manded the journals not to allude to it He neither recompensed 
nor punished any one. From that time he despaired of the f'rench 
marine, and laid hold of other means to oppose England than by 
contending with her on her own element He thought to obtain a 
supremacy over her by crushing the friends whom she sabsidixed, 
and by closing the whole continent against her conmierce. 

28. Sib Richard Stbachan captures Dumanoir's 8quaj>bon. 

There were still 4 ships which had escaped from the battle, 
under Admiral Dumanoir, and had taken their course to the south- 
ward. When the morning of the 22nd broke, and he found the 
coast clear, he reflected that he had no option but to proceed on 
a cruise, or to endeavour to make a port to the northward ; to get 
through the Siraits into the Mediterranean appeared to him too 
dangerous to attempt; for he knew that Admiral Louis was 
somewhere in the vicinity of Gibraltar. He therefore changed 
his course to the northward, and on the 29th doubled Cape St 
Vincent, whence he thought to gain the road of the Isle d'Aix. 
The celebrated Rochefort squadron, under Admiral Allemand, 
was at sea in that quarter, and he might yet, perhaps, unite his own 
force with these 10 ships, and form a respectable fleet. This 
Admiral Allemand had been making much havoc with the British 
commerce in the neighbourhood of Rochefort, and 2 or 3 British 
squadrons had been sent to look after him; amongst others, one 
under Sir Richard Strachan, with that very object, was cruising o£F 
Ferrol at this moment On the 2nd of November, the firigate 
« Phoenix," 36, Captain Baker, discovered, and was chased by 4 
strange sail, and, with a desire to lead them into Sir Richard's 
hands, steered south; but in her course she sighted the " Boadicea," 
38, Captain Maitland, and ** Dryad,'* 36, Captain Drummond, and 
signalled them, but without effect About midnight she, to her 
astonishment, received a shot, and, after a few hails, discovered her- 
self to be under the stem of the " Csesar," 80, Captain Sir Richard 
Strachan, with the following 74*s:— " Hero." " Namur," " Coura- 
geux," and " Bellona," and 2 frigates, " JEolus," 32, and " Santa 
Margarita," 36. On the 3rd, Cape Ortegal being in sight, 
Dumanoir's squadron came within tiieir glasses, and chase was 
immediately ordered by the Admiral for the whole squadron ; but 
it was 5 in the morning of the 4th before the " Santa Margarita " 
frigate got near enough to fire her foremost guns at the " Scipion,** 
who soon got her stem chasers to bear, and severely damaged 
the hull of the British frigate. In the chase the " Bellona " had 
parted company, but Strachan with the " Caesar," " Hero," and 
*' Courageux, " formed in line ahead, and about mid -day, 
Dumanoir signalled his ships to take in sail, and, seeing an 
action unavoidable, also formed line in the following order:— 
' Daguay Trouin," •* Formidabto," " Mont Blanc," and " Scipion.'* 
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At about 15 minutes past noon the *' Csesar** opened her larboard 
guns npon the " Formidable," and the '* Hero " and ** Conragenx/' 
in quick succession, discharged their broadsides into the " Mont 
Blanc " and " Scipion." Sir Richard signalled to the ** Namur " 
to attack the enemy's ^an, -who, at about 3 o'clock, opened upon the 
" Formidable," which had by that time lost her mizen-topmast with 
her fore-topmast and main-mast In this tottering state she struck 
her colours, and was taken possession of by Captain Halsted. The 
" Scipion," in addition to her first combatant on the windward side, 
was now attacked to leeward by the " Phoenix " and " Revolution- 
naire," when, having two of her masts and a topmast shot away, 
she struck her colours to the two last Seeing the fate of the 
** Formidable " and " Scipion," the " Duguay Trouin " and 
'* Mont Blanc ** endeayoured to make off; but they were soon 
overtaken by the " Hero " and " Cesar," and, after a close and 
well-sustained cannonade of about 20 minutes* duration, they both, 
being reduced to a shattered and defenceless state, succumbed. 
None of the British ships lost a spar, except the ** Caesar," whose 
main-top-gallant-mast had fallen ; but the fight lasted 3 hours, and 
cost the British 24 killed and 111 wounded. The French had 730 
killed and wounded ; among the former, Captain Tuffet, of the 
** Duguay Trouin," and of the latter. Admiral Dumanoir in two 
places, and Captain Berenger, of the '* Scipion." The French ships 
had been so punished that the fore masts of the ** Formidable " and 
*' Mont Blanc " were the only sticks left standing in the whole of 
the unfortunate squadron I 

The capture of M. Dnmanoir's force may be fairly considered as 
the epilogue to the heroic play of the Battle of Trafalgar, so that 
there is nothing more to be said of that mighty conflict, and the 
curtain may now falL 

All that has to be added to the account is, that Admiral 
Collingwood obtained the peerage and a pension of 2000/. a-year ; 
Lord Northesk became Knight of the Bath ; and Captain Hardy 
was honoured with the dignity of a Baronet Sir Richard Strachan 
carried his 4 prizes into Plymouth harbour in safety, and was 
invested with the Order of the Bath for his conduct in this action ; 
gold medals, according to custom, were given to the captains of all 
Sie line-of-battle ships engaged ; and promotions were distributed 
among the inferior officers. Dumanoir was tried by a naval court 
of inquiry, at Paris, in 1809, which honourably acquitted him, 
stating that he had done all in the action at Trafalgar that the 
winds and circumstances would permit, and that he did not 
abandon the contest till he was forced to do so. 

29. War in Germany — Napoleon advances to Munich. 

On the very day that the British gained the victory of Trafalgar, 
Napoleon was enjoying a day's triumph at Ulm, and on the 22nd i 
he carried forward his bead-quarters to Augsburg. News had ] 
reached him that the head of the Russian army, under Gen«D^^^ 
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poste before his army), to confer with the Emperor Francis, he 
found, instead of an enthusiastic people, anticipating an easy 
triumph, a whole country " full of alarms," dreading every moment 
a national annihilation by Napoleon's advance to their very capital. 
With the greatest exertions, 20,000 men were collected from the 
defeated Austrian army to defend an invasion of the hereditary 
states, now formed up behind the Inn ; and these were placed under the 
several commands of Meerfeldt and Kienmayer. Kutusof, though 
presumptuous in character, and, from an inherent love of diplomacy, 
flattered at the mission which seemed to be intrusted to him, of 
saving the house of Hapsburg, had yet too much thorough experi- 
ence of war not to see that it would be vain to hope to check a 
victorious army on the very threshold of the Empire. He therefore 
proposed that the German troops should fail back, before the 
advance of the French, and join the Russians behind the river 
Enns. He hoped, by this delay, to give time to the second army, 
under General Buxhowden, to come into line. Every possible 
military obstacle was to be employed to impede the enemy : the 
roads were to be rendered impassable, the bridges to be destroyed, 
the resources of the district to be withdrawn, and every expedient 
resorted to that might distress and fatigue the French soldiers, 
and thus delay their attempted advance upon Vienna. In the mean- 
while, the Emperor Francis repaired in person to Hungary, in 
order to rouse the spirit of that and his other paternal states, by 
proclamations and extraordinary exertions of all kinds. 

The acquisition of Braunau appeared so considerable to Napoleon 
that he immediately gave orders for removing to it the grand 
d^pdt, that he had ordered to be established at Augsburg, and 
appointed Colonel Lauriston to its government 

30. He passes the Inn, the Traun, and the Enns. 

The French army, already in movement, was ordered to pass the 
Inn, in 3 columns, on the 28th. Napoleon established the Imperial 
head-quarters at Miihldorf on the 29th, and the army was again 
pushed forward on the same day. Murat led the advance with 
cavalry, and had an engagement at Ried, with Kienmayer's rear 
guard of 6000 men, and on the 31st, again came up with them on 
die plains of Wels, as they crossed the Traun, near Lambach. Here 
the Anstrians destroyed the bridge which Davoust, on his arrival, 
was obliged to halt a day to restore. In this combat the general of 
division, Bissou, was wounded. Lannes passing through Efiferding 
entered Linz without dispute on the 2nd of November, and Napoleon, 
on the 5th, placed there his head-quarters. Bemadotte entered 
Saltzburg on the 29th, where he came up with Kienmayer's division 
at the defile of Colling, near the fort of Lang-Pass, and Kellerman 
drove them back with loss. The Archduke John, in consequence of 
Kienmayer*s retreat, now withdrew his armybehind the Drave. The 
Bavarian army, under Generals Deroi and Wrede, advanced by way 
of Inspruck, where they encountered 5 regiments of Austrians, 
under Genexal Lover, which they dxo^e b«£ot« tk«s^ T^ ^ics\|& ^ \^ 
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across the Dauube at St«in, placed his entire force in podtioiiat 
Krems, leaving the road to Vienna open to the French advance; 
and, the course being thus open, Murat established himself at Bank- 
ersdorf, almost within sight of Vienna, on the 1 1th. (M. de Meer- 
feldt, therefore, withdrew his army to Leoben.) He was eager to enter 
the capital, for he loved every ostentatious display to shofw his fine 
person to the natives, and to caracole his charger before them. More- 
over, the Viennese were curious, for they had never yet seen a hostile 
army approaching their city from the west, since Vienn had beoome 
the capital of the German Empire. Soult had at the same time 
arrived at Siegbertskirchen, and was now urged by Marat to move 
forward with him, but Napoleon had positively forbidden the ad- 
vance of both. He wrote, with great truth, to his brother-in-law: 
" Vous allez comme an etourdi sans savoir quels projets pent avoir 
I'ennemi, ni connoitre qu'elles etaient mes volontes dans le noavel 
ordre des choses. Les Russes, an lieu de couvrir Vienne ont re- 
passe le Danube. Vous n'avez consulte que la gloriole d'entier k 
Vienne. II n*y de gloire que la ou il y a du danger. H n*ya 
pas a entrer dans une capitale sans defence." On the 13th, the 
Emperor carried his own head-quarters to Bunkersdorf, and here 
the brothers-in-law met, but Murat submitted, and was appeased 
by a gracious reception of him, after this sharp rebnke. Prmce 
de Sinzendorf and a deputation now arrived to solicit terms for 
his fellow-citizens, and, as soon as articles of capitulation had been 
agreed upon. General Sebastiani received orders to enter Vienna at 
the head of his brigade, followed by Murat The German Em- 
peror withdrew the same day to Briinn with all his court On the 1 0th 
Marshal Kntusof received orders from his Emperor on no accoont 
to give battle until the arrival of Buxhow den's army, which had not 
yet reached the confines of Moravia, and on the 13th he therefore 
broke up from Krems, and set off in full march to gain that province. 
Napoleon had already removed his head-quarters to Bunkersdorf when 
he heard of this movement ; the same night therefore he despatched 
his most trusty Aide-de-camp, Bertrand, to Murat, with instructions 
which had for their object to cut off Kutusof on his line of march : 
" L'Empereur vous donne Tordre, prince, de tacher de sorprendre 
demain k la pointe du jour le passage du pont: ayez Tartillerie 
prete pour empecher qu'on ne le brule. Avec les deux divisions 
du Marechal Lannes vous vous dirigez centre les Busses. Les deoz 
divisions du Marechal Soult suivront votre mouvement" 

Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which flows 
through woody islands to the left of the city, and is divided by these 
into many branches. A great wooden bridge, called of Thabor, tra- 
verses these branches, and connects the two banks of the stream. 
The Austrians had mined the structure and placed every sort of 
combustible upon it to fire it at the last moment, while a corps of 
7000 or 8000 men, under Count d'Auersberg, kept watch over the 
advance of the enemy. The rapid conception of Napoleon was, that, 
if this bridge could be saved, he might direct across it such a force 
on the high road to Olmiitz as would euahU him to envelope the 
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Russian army as he had done Maek's army at Uhn. Sebastian!, there- 
fore, entered the city at the head of a brigade of dragoons, but, the 
better to conceal these designs, Murat and Lannes advanced on foot 
Nothing occurred to excite the remotest suspicion. The soldiers, 
marching with their muskets on the slope, were surrounded by a 
host of stragglers to see the sight and to hear the music, and the 
unsuspecting simplicity of the Germans was not disturbed by these 
matter-of-fact appearances. Murat, however, passed through the 
Faubourg of Leopold without stopping, and, marching straight to 
the brii^e, exclaimed, ** Don't fire, the armistice has been con- 
cluded." In the midst of the bridge was placed a cannon, and an 
officer stood beside it with a lighted match to give the signal for its 
destruction. Lannes himself ran straight upon him, crying out, 
** Que faites-vous ? Ne voyez-vous pas." In an instant tiie officer 
was wounded and the match forced out of his hand and extinguished, 
the cannon turned round, and the French were already in pos- 
session of the bridge. Instantly the grenadiers of Oudinot and 
Suchet marched across and secured the passage. Bertrand brought 
the Emperor at Bunkersdorf the news of the successful result of this 
bold enterprise, and in the middle of the night of the 13th-14th, the 
French Emperor himself repaired to the bridge to congratulate Murat 
and Lannes in person. He remained there till morning, passing the 
troops across, when Count Giulay was brought to him conveying the 
Emperor Francis's reply to Napoleon's letter. The astonished Count 
delivered his message and was required to conduct the conqueror 
into Vienna by the Danube gate, who merely bowed, passed on, and 
took up his heiad-qoarters at the Palace of Schonbrunn. 

32. The Austrians abe dbtven into Moravia and Hungary. 

However much Napoleon may have at all times trusted to his 
star, he always distrusted his flanks, and took every precaution that 
wisdom could suggest to protect them. His bold advance upon the 
capital of the Cssars left much danger to be apprehended from the 
mountain mazes on his right, through which he knew several divi- 
sions of Austrians were moving, and he had also his anxieties from 
the armies of the two Archdukes, who, it was to be apprehended, 
would make every exertion to unite and come up to save Vienna. 
Marshal Nev had been, as stated, sent into the Tyrol immediately 
after the capitulation of Ulm. On the 5th of November he had attacked 
and captured the post of Schamitz, the garrison of which, in attempt- 
ing to escape to Inspruck, came upon a column commanded by Ge- 
neral Loison, who obliged 1800 men and 16 guns to surrender. Ney, 
after this, marched on to Inspruck, which the enemy abandoned on 
his approach, and he entered it on the 7th, again quitting it on the 
9th. He had ordered the Bavarian general, Deroi, to follow up the 
Tyrolese forces, which had assumed a strong position near the for- 
tified post of Kuttstein. Here Ney arrived on the 7 th, and the 
Tyrolese authorities lost no time in proposing a capitulation for 
themselves, but the post of Kuttstein was held by Austrian 8oldi«»^ 
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who, finding themselves now isolated in an unimportant fintraii, 
demanded permission to evacuate it, which was granted ; and the 
place was occupied hj the French on the 10th. The Marshal esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Botza on the 17th. This rapid advance 
and the occupation of Schamitz (the Porta Claudii of the A Ipa) closed 
all retreat to a division commanded by General Jellalich, which 
had received orders to defend the Vorarlberg. Marshal Aogerean, 
who had been ordered, as mentioned in its place, to advance from. 
the Rhine at Hiiningen by way of Stochach, came upon and drove 
back this Austrian division near Feldkeirch, but now finding Ney in 
possession of Schamitz, Jellalich had no alternative but to enter 
into terms of capitulation, which he concluded here with General 
Mathien on the 15th. A coips of Prince Rohan, near Nanden, 
found itself also compromised, and endeavoured to effect a retreat by 
a bold march along the confines of Italy. In his progress he passed 
close to Loison*s division actually in march, whose chief, Massena, 
was far in advance in pursuit of the Archduke Charles. Rohan also 
suddenly came upon the division commanded by St Cyr, who was 
blockading Venice. To the astonishment of the French General, it 
was reported to him on the 23rd, from Padua, that an Austrian de- 
tachment of 300 infantry and 700 cavalry had entered Bassano the 
day previous. Leaving the division Lechi to watch the Queen of the 
Adriatic, St. Cyr repaired, in great haste, to Castel Franco, to which 
place Prince Rohan had advanced. If he had known anything of 
the real state of affairs, the Prince might have broken the blockade 
of Venice, and performed a brilliant exploit In vain he sought for 
some sign of the whereabouts of the Archduke, fired signals of can- 
non, and resorted to every military expedient, but hearing nothing, 
he boldly attacked the French advance at daybreak on the 24tiL 
He had, however, too many against him, and, finding himself out- 
flanked, he was obliged to lay down his arms. 

The occupation of the fortified posts of Feldkeirch, Schamitz, and 
Kuttstein gave the absolute command of the Tyrol to Marshal Ney, 
and satisfied Napoleon as to the security of his mountain flanL 
During all this time the Archduke Charles was continuing his 
laborious retreat across the Friuli and through the Noric Alps, while 
his brother, the Archduke John, was moving along the parallel line 
of Carinthia. Until the Archduke Charles had crossed the Isonzo, 
he did not dare to stop, for fear of being outflanked on that side, but 
upon entering Camiola, he determined on making a stand. On the 
18th and 19th he was attacked at Czemizza by General Espagna, 
and Massena was made sensible of this change in the Archduke 
Charles's intentions by the difficulties to which his advance was ex- 
posed in these attacks. The Archduke John, with the four divisions 
of Hiller, Chasteler, Mitrovski, and St Julien, was at the same time 
retiring before Ney in good order, and on the 20th had reached 
Klagenfurth, when a new enemy appeared against him on the side 
of the Muuthal in the corps-cTarm^e of General Marmont, who had 
been sent fh)m St. Polten towards Leoben, and now barred the way. 
But still a complete communication had been established between the 
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two Archdnkes, the one at EJagenfurth, and the other at Laybach, 
and they had effectoally united their forces at Marburg, on the 
Drave, in Styria, when they heard of the capture of Vienna. The 
Archdnke Charles had personally instructed General Bellegarde 
to evacuate Venice, and to cross by sea to Trieste, and was thence 
directed to join the army at the camp at Preyeld. The Arch- 
duke, having then assembled all the troops that remained to the 
House of Austria in the South, rested three days at Preveld, and 
being now without instructions, he marched into Hungary, by way 
of Neustadt and Harlestadt, with 28 battalions and 12 squadrons. 
Massena, finding the coast clear in his front, pushed on but came 
to blows with Uie Austrian rear guard near Laybach on the 29th. 
He then sent a reconnaissance, under Chef d'Escadron Janier, to 
penetrate to the Murthal to obtain some information of the Grand 
Army. This intelligent officer, arriving at Brugg, found the ad- 
vanced post of Marmont Here, therefore, terminated the operations 
of the armies of Italy. . Massena, put in motion by Napoleon in 
the beginning of October, was, by the end of November, already in 
a line of battle extending from the Adriatic to the frontiers of 
Moravia. 

33. The Nobth of Gebkant bises against the French. 

. But while everything seemed thus to smile upon Napoleon, a 
storm was rising in the North of Grermany, which had already 
acquired considerable proportions, and now assumed a menacing 
attitude. The march of a French corps through the territory of 
Anspach was the ounce-weight that broke the back of the camel. 
For 10 years Prussia had continued to flatter herself that by keep- 
ing as much as possible aloof from European complications, she 
might not only save herself from mischief, but, with the cunning of 
the monkey, she thought she might get some chestnuts out of the fire 
towards enlarging her territory and extending her influence, espe- 
cially against Austria, in the German Diet It had already become 
apparent to her own government that this vacillating policy was as 
dangerous as it was discreditable, but now that the veil dropped 
firom their eyes, they perceived the indifference and distrust with 
which they were treated on every side. An independent, fatherland- 
loving party had at this time arisen in the state, openly favoured 
and countenanced by the beautiful and high minded Queen Louise, | 
while Haugwitz and his temporising cabinet had been displaced by « 
the more vigorous administration of Baron Hardenberg ; the French ' 
Ambassadors, Marshal Duroc and the Count de Laforest, therefore 
found their influence altogether neutralised. Information of this ! 
change of policy was soon conveyed to the Emperor of Russia, who \ 
had arrived at Pnlavy, in Poland, on his way to Vienna, and \ 
Alexander determined to change his route and repair in person to 
Berlin, where he arrived on the 2oth of October. On the \4th '. 
Hardenberg presented a note to the French diplomatists ^anouncing \ 
the change of policy in the Prussian cabinet, and <»»the Si^ of ; 
November Duroc quitted Berlin without havSBsV««».iftjafc >^ ^Asobs. ^ 
YOL, L T 
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dd^ihi mis zrooad w» »7 taxoIiiMi and 78 squadroDS, formiig i 
«»I c^ -fi. >.» BMSL Tbe corp» of Bcrnadotte was ttiD tn 
■ar«Mi discu; ^^n?in :ke Le!!t as l^an, and Cafiarelli, wiA h 
tdnsfX 0^ IHvoa^t** evrw. hjd oolj just rmcbed the Abbejtf 
Ras^ctb. a 'iRl« Sriiusd tiw richi of the line. Napoleon va, 
aeTvr:h«'I«»w qiin? rnreonsd for a battle, and had even prepni 
for 1 dtfi^fa:. d?r h« i«ffir:aEed to his siq>erior lieatenants Yus b- 
mdifd Li^3« o^ Kcnns. if Nnrm. 

At a Coa2,ci'. o^ Wir. h«M en the S4du at Ohnnts, the contiiiicd 
presRii« o^ vaa? oif $ap?I:«« iadaced the Allies to resolve oa i 
ba::!e : acvvniiz^'T. a :\.>rvazd moTement vas determined npon, m 
a plan «cj:^KAe«i bv G«&<ral Weinother. On the SSth, the Ardi- 
d:ike Coofcaati^^ arriTinf with 9000 men of the goard, oidoi 
for tile airasce v«k imowiiiatelT g^ren oaL At 8 in the monuni 
dtf th« iTth. ch« wkotie llorce moved fonrard in ? colamns pmlle 
to each och«r tKOi Olmttz on Brinn. Kutnsof, with great ciramh 
fpwcuoo. diivcttfd tb« march ia person, and. finding no stir in the 
Fivsoh camp, he ocdered Prince Baeration to attack their left flank 
on the mvYTiine of the :2^th. The Fnench were in no force to resist 
this moTemenc. asd. after a sharp combat, Murat abandoned the 
little vilLijse of Rausaiu. and tell back bv the high road. The 
Rossian head-quarters were now brought forward to Wischan. On 
the 39th. Soolt abandoned Aosteriiu to the advanced goard of 
Kienmaver, and Bagration moved farther forward to Posovitx. On 
the 30th Kutnsof had his head-quarters at Hodiegitz, and the two 
Emperors took up their quarters at the lesidence of Prince de Kaimiti, 
in KunenoTitch On the same dav, the Archdoke Ferdinand pushed 
back the Bavarians under Wi^e. at Ciekau, upon Bemadotte's line 
of march, from Iglau. This sudden irruption rather took the French 
Emperor bv surprise, for at the moment he was meditating upon 
the contingencies of the various political combinations that had 
been opened to him for an amicable arrangement in the diflfereot 
interviews between him and the Austrian. Russian, and Prussian 
diplomatists. Nevertheless, he ordered an immediate concentration 
of his forces ; and, while his divisions were coming up, he spent 
the whole of the time on horseback, watching the movements of 
the enemy. Napoleon soon penetrated the object of his adversary. 
He saw that an attack was intended and would be made on the 
French right, in order to get upon their line of retreat to Vienna. 
He therefore resolved to leave a tempting gap for this purpose in 
his line, where it was to abut near the lakes of Menitz and Satchau ; 
and to keep columns of attack ready formed behind the brook Gold- 
bach, in Older to push them forward briskly so as to obtain posses- 
sion of the plateau of Pratzen as soon as the enemy had disgamished 
it for their flank movement At the same time, the division Gudin 
held the Abbey of Raigem in rear of his apparently unguarded 
flank, and Davoust's corps occupied the ground from thence to 
Kobelnitz, which impeded any possible attempt that might be made 
to pass the Schwarza and attain the Vienna road, while Uie Emperor 
was intent on his main manoBuvre, I 
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On the Ist of Decem^r, the allied divisions were already on their 
ground in order of battle. The position was not very elevated, 
bat commanding, the combined force having before it the level 
grounds adjoining the river Schwarza, while the high roads from 
Briinn towards Presburg and Olmiitz, which unite near Austerlitz, 
crossed the position, which rested its left on the lake of Satchau, 
a large pond, formed by the overflow or stagnation of the river 
Zwittawa. The first column that came upon &e ground was com- 
posed of 24 Russian battalions, under Lieutenant-General Doctorof, 
and formed up in two lines behind the village of Aujesd, which he 
occupied. The second, of 18 Russian battalions, under Lieutenant- 
General Langeron, took ground also in two lines, between Klein- 
Hostieradek and Pratzen. The third, of the same strength and 
nation, under Lieutenant-General Przybyszeoski, continued the for- 
mation from Pratzen to the right in one line. The fourth, of 12 
Russian and 15 Austrian battalions, under Generals Milorado- 
vitch and Kollovrath, were formed in two lines still farther to the 
right ; and the cavalry, consisting of 62 Austrian squadrons, com- 
manded by Lichtenstein, formed in two lines in rear of the third 
and fourth columns. The Russian guards, under the Grand Duke 
Constantine, of 10 battalions and 18 squadrons, were placed in re- 
serve on the hills in front of Austerlitz ; and Kienmayer, with 5 
Austrian battalions and 33 squadrons, and Bagration, with 15 bat- 
talions and 46 squadrons, passed through this formation and took up 
more forward positions to the right and left of the line in advance. 
The head- quarters of Kutusof were placed at Kuzenowitz. 

It has been stated that it was part of Napoleon's policy to draw 
on the enemy, and that, with this view, he had with considerable 
ostentation retired before him from the plateau of Austerlitz. He 
observed that the Allies in their advance always reiiised their right 
wing and pushed forward their left, massing their forces on the 
plateau of Pratzen. He was, therefore, strengthened in the opinion 
that they were prepared to assail the broken ground near the village 
of Telnitz and the lakes, and made his dispositions accordingly. 
Calculating that their two wings must be separated in this move- 
ment, he determined to anticipate the offensive, and, instead of 
receiving the attack, to make it, by falling on the flank of the 
advancing columns and pushing his utmost force between them. 
His left wing, consisting of 18 battalions and 8 squadrons, with 18 
heavy gnns, under the command of Marshal Lannes, was posted 
across &e high road behind the Rosenitz or Dwaroschnaberg, called 
also Santon, the defence of which was intrusted to Clarapede, having 
in support the cavalry under Milhaud and Treilhard. The first 
corpM'dTarmSef under Bemadotte, of the same strength as that of 
Lannes, was placed on the heights behind the Santon, whilst Oudi- 
not. with 10 battalions, 9 squadrons, and 40 guns, was again behind 
Bemadotte. Marshal Soult, with 31 battalions and 6 squadrons, 
was formed up in one line between the villages of Kobelnitz and 
Schlapanitz. He designated the divisions Vandamme and St. 
Hilaire of this corps for the assanlt oC tSie '^^a^e»K^ Vj ^3c«ssssas% *^&i^ 
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(^Hiibacii It Girzikiivitca lad Puntowich.; the Rmaixiing dirisioii, 
ULui )t Le«raniL hud alr>>ad7 tine S)ii^«f regimjent and some ConMk ! 
chuissears is lor JuiTanced u) dieir right as the Tiila^ of TeLoits. I 
The ri-xht vin^. >:uiniimndt;d by Marshal Davoost, consisting of 10 ■ 
buEta.:i)iis ind L2 iqiLuiitjiiSk were dmwn back behind the mere of . 
Lnrmanu. wth he ri^ac shoulders chrovn fbnrard to the Schwana, i 
near :he Abhev .)t Kdiiptra. : but these onlj reiuhed their positioa ■ 
lare diai aighu ^rter a w^ere march of 1:$ leagaes in two daj& ' 
The rlvniec «Jt' G<jidbu«.*h dir«red in ^nt of the position thus af- 
jomei :or 'h.^ ^itihi by tne French Emperor. This was. howerer, ' 
w occupied, mar >)t' his LO divisions be had oulr 6 in line. The j 
rest, or ibout 2 j.JOO men. rested in reserve. He rode through dw 
camp with SuUit. Bemadone. and Bessieres, and even to the skir* , 
misiitfrs oi^ Mirac'i oucposcsw who were sLightlr engaged with thoie | 
oc rim enemv. anit it was alreadv advanced night when he returned 
to zskk-i a 1 ttie rest in a hut uiat had been constmctei for him near 
Schlapanitz. where he sac down to compose the remarkable prodi' 
macoa in which he heraiiied his intiinded bcLttle. and which i^ 
peared to announce his pian o{ aitack in these words : ^' Pendant 
i[a'ils marchenc pour coumer ma droite iis me preteront la flanc," 
an expression zoo va^e to dedne the intended manwurre, bat 
nevertheless allusive lo it. The Russian and Anstrian Generali 
were assembled at the hejd-H^uarters at Kuzennovits, where, at 1 
in the morning. General Weirocher explained the dispositiiHis of 
the attack intended for the morning with a large and very exact 
pi an of the irround br&re him. Kutusof, Bu!Lhowden, 3lilorado- 
vitch, and Przvbyszeoski made no remarks, but Doctorof and 
Langeron questioned whetber Napoleon could be so readilj driven 
into the mountains of B> hernia as the plan of Weirother con- 
templated. At the same time, they drew Kutusors attention to the 
remarkable extinctii}n of the enemy's fires, and the noise that pre- 
vailed in their camp. The General-in-Chief, nevertheless, dis- 
missed his generals at 3 in the morning without further remark, 
and ordered the march. The circumstance alluded to was this : 
it was the anniversary of Napoleon's coronation, and his soldien^ 
excited by the events around them, set fire to their bivouacs to 
make an illumination in honour of their Emperor. The heavens 
soon became dark after the sudden glow, and loud shouts in every 
direction attested the enthusiasm of the army for their chief. The 
night was cold but clear, and at 4 in the morning Napoleon was 
already in his saddle. Three Austrian divisions had received their 
orders to move at midnight, and were already in motion, marching 
from the right to the left of the allied position to turn the French 
right In a very short time news reached the £mperor that a de- 
tachment of Austrian horse, the advanced ^uard of Kienmayer, 
had driven in the infantry post of Legraud at Telnitz. Orders were 
forthwith despatched to Davoust to prepare for an advance in the 
direction towards Sokelnitz, in order to take in flank every inch in 
advance from Telnitz, and that Marshal was also ordered to be 
/ readjr to forward considerable reinforcements to L^;rand when 
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required ; Napoleon then . rode down to Pnntowitz, on the side of 
the Goldbach rivulet, where a light mist hong on the low lands 
near the stream. The day was just hreaking, and he strove in 
vain to distinguish whether the heights of Pratzen were still covered 
with troops. He could, however, distinctly catch the sound of 
wheels and moving troops in the direction he expected, so that he 
concluded the enemy must he in motion from their right to their 
left, as he calculated. Marshal Soult was at his side. '* Conmient 
Tous faut il de temps, Marechal, pour couronner les hauteurs de 
Pratzen? " ** Moins de vingt minutes,'* said Soult, '* car mes troupes 
sont placees dans le fond de la vallee oik Tennemi ne pent les aper- 
cevoir." ** Attendons un quart dHieure," replied Napoleon ; " quand 
I'ennemi fkit un fsaa. mouvement il faut se garder i Finterrompre.'* 
In the meantime, the columns of Langeron and Przyhyszeoski 
advanced and drove out the French troops from Sokolnitz and Ko- 
belnitz. KoUowrath also descended the heights of Pratzen, directing 
his columns towards Rosenitz ; and Lichtenstein, with the Austrian 
cavalry, actually got upon the chauss^, and moved away to the 
right, as if to advance along it to Briinn ; while Bagration moved for- 
ward to the attack of the Santou or Dwaroschnaberg. At this moment 
the sun rose in unclouded brilliancy, " the sun of Austerlitz," and, 
clearing away the mist, revealed the heights of Pratzen, almost de- 
nuded of its defenders. As soon as Napoleon perceived this, he could 
scarcely restrain his delight; hut turning round, gave the precon- 
certed signal to his marshals to advance, and, while they started 
au grand galop to carry into effect their Emperor's orders, he turned 
to &e troops before him and said, ** L'ennemi vient se livrer impru- 
demment ^ vos coups ; terminez la campagne par un coup de ton- 
ndrre." The divisions Yandamme and St Hilaire were already 
formed in close column, and in an instant were in motion. They 
^ere directed to assail the heights of Pratzen, but to avoid the 
village, which was recognised as still occupied by the enemy. 
The columns were ordered to advance on both sides of the ravine 
which leads to that hamlet General Kutusof happened to be at the 
plateau of Pratzen when the head of the French column showed 
itself above the ravine, and was thunderstruck at such an unex- 
pected apparition. He immediately hastened back to the Austrian 
column of KoUowrath, and sent to Lichtenstein to request his pre- 
sence back on the plateau immediately, with the Austrian cavalry. 
At the same moment the Emperor Alexander came upon the ground, 
and rode himself to hasten Miloradoviteh and the Russian infuitrr, 
so that in a few minutes, 4 Russian cavalry regiments had come up. \ 
The French infantry, however, passed on in such a column and in | 
such firm order as to render vain all the exertions of the young • 
Emperor, who, on this occasion, made his first essat tTarmes. ' His I 
Majesty exposed himself without reserve, but could not prevent 
his troops from being driven back, even to Hosteradeck, and in 
less than an hour the plateau was cleared of Russians and Ana- ' 
trians, and the French even occupied the revose slopes that deseeod 
in the diiectioa of Ansterlitz. 
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At the same moment, Bemadotte and Lannes were adyBnein(^tri& 
their two corps-iFarmie against the right of the allied position, np- 
ported by the Imperial gaard ; while, on the other hand, Bagntin 
was coming ap to the attack of the Santon, and Lichtens^a ira 
scoaring the plain between Krugh and Blasowitch, to which point ibi 
the Grand Duke Constantine was now bringing ap his resem d 
goards. The varioos Austrian and Russian colamna, as they lA- 
vanced to these attacks, were thunderstmck at finding themselfcs 
assailed at that early hour of the monung by two French copi 
moving towards them in perfect order at the moment when tiuj 
themselyes were all rather confusedly crossing each other's path. 

The allies, nevertheless, got possession of the Tillage of Roseoiti, 
and here 82 squadrons, Austrians and Russians, under Prince Job 
of Lichtenstein, made a powerful demonstration. Lannes, with die 
divisions of Suchet and Caffarelli, deployed on both sides of the 
grand route. On the left hand of it, where Sachet's diyision td- 
▼anced, the ground was much broken ; but on the right, on whick 
Caffarelli moved, extending to Blasowitch, the ground was open and 
favourable for the attack of cavalry. The French infantry moved, < 
nevertheless, resolutely forward in two lines, '* la premiire en batailk, I 
et la seconde en coionne" with the guns placed between them. Ni^ '> 
leon, foreseeing that Kutusof could avail himself of his strength in | 
cavalry, had prescribed the above order, which saved the column I 
from any insult, and had also ordered Kellermann to be ready at 
that point of the position with the divisions of cavalry of Nansooty , 
and D'Hautpoul. Lichtenstein, with the mass of the allied cavalry, j 
had in the morning made a demonstration of the kind apprehended ; 
by Napoleon, but, in consequence of the success of the French at . 
Pratzen, he had been called back to the plateau as stated ; but j 
the Uhlans of the Grand Duke Constantine now came ap, and were 
immediately led against Caffarelli*s advance. Kellermann, fearihl 
of disordering the infantry behind him, and knowing they would 
open a fearful fire upon the Russian horse as soon as they came 
up, yielded the ground to the Russian Prince quietly, and tiie 
cavalry passed through the intervals of the battalions. Immediately 
a deadly fire was opened npon this array of squadrons, and Oeneral 
Essen, who had come up in advance of his corps, to take part in 
the contest, was struck dead while leading the attack, together witii 
a great many horsemen. Accordingly, they retired, and Keller- 
mann, now dashing forward, completed their oYerthrow. The Rus- 
sians opened fire from their guns to cover the retreat of their 
cavalry ; but, proud of their success. Marshal Lannes moved steadily 
forward, and, while Bernadotte assailed Blasowitch on the other 
flank, Caffardli fell upon the left of the village, and carried it, taking 
8 guns. 

Bagration had essayed to storm the hill of Santon, but Sachet 
gallantly defended it. Lannes now following up his success, and 
seeing that his enemy was thoroughly disorganised, let the fxigitives 
escape along the chaussce towards Rausnitz, while he effected a 
charge of front right in advance, and cairied the ^lost-honse of Po- 
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soryitz. Bajgration, however, Mxm sacceeded in rallying his right 
wing, and led them back bravely against him. The cavalry of 
Genmd Uwarow recovered the post-hoose, and, followed by the in- 
fsmtry of General Ulanins, reoccapied the villages of Kragh and 
Hollnbitz. The Russian right pushed forward, indeed, even to the 
Santon, and were only stopped there by the artillery fire opened 
thence by Clarapede. The fight continued in this quarter of the 
field for some hours, with uncertain results. 

The principal allied attack was on the other flank, and was, as 
we have seen, composed of the three columns of General Doctorof, 
Langeron, and Przybyszeoski, under the supreme command of Bux- 
howden, who commanded the entire left wing of the combined army 
under Kutusof. The advance of the former column, under Kien- 
mayer, was already in occupation of the hamlet of Aujezd, and 
was the first to proceed against the village of Telnitz. 

This attack upon the French right, which, in fact, began the battle, 
met with little or no opposition ; 55 battalions worked their way 
through the defiles of Telnitz and Sokolnitz, and, had they perse- 
vered, they might have even reached Turas or the Laleiner Capelle, 
and perhaps seriously threatened the French centre. Buzhowden 
was, however, retarded by the non-arrival of Langeron, whose 
troops had be^ clubbed, in the march of his corps, down the sides 
of the plateau by some other division, who had misunderstood their 
orders, so that he did not arrive at the brook until Sokolnitz had 
been carried. Generals Friant and Heudelet, with the cavalry of 
Margaron, bravely disputed the passage of the Goldbach, although 
the mist still rested so thick upon these low lands that the contend- 
ing parties could scarcely see one another; Marshal Davoust, 
nevertheless, came down to the castle of Sokolnitz, and directed the 
defence and attack of the Goldbach for a considerable time, with 
Bome 10,000 men, against the assault of upwards of 30,000 Russians. 
The rear of Doctorof 's columns, with some artillery, hastened, 
during the course of this conflict, to outflank the French by march- 
ing across the frozen meres of Menitz and Satchau. The French 
were obliged to give way, blood flowed freely, and both parties 
maintained the conflict with invincible resolution. Rumours, how- 
ever, at length came down of the events that had occurred on the 
plateau of Pratzen, but no orders for a retreat arrived from Kutusof. 
Langeron soon saw enough to convince him that the French were 
in his rear, and now called back the brigade Kamenski, leaving the 
rest of his corps in Sokolnitz, and with these fell back to Telnitz, 
where his chief, Buxhowden, had already arrived before him with 
Doctorof 's column ; but at this moment some troops under Van- 
damme, despatched by Soult, threatened the occupation of Aujezd, 
and, as no other line of retreat remained open, the allies took the 
resolve to fall back boldly across the Lake of Satchau. Napoleon 
instantly ordered the artillery of Soult's corps to fire upon the 
congealed water, which broke up, engulphing guns and men in 
frightful numbers : few of them sacceeded in reaching the town of 
Satchau, although protected by the cavaLry ot Kiemska.^^^^ ^V^^ 
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performed vonders ; bat at length, with gtett difficoltj, Boxliov- 
dec shook off the blows of General Friant, and, abandooing all Ui 
guns, took the mountain roads by Czechsel, which were almost im- 
passable from the rain and the thaw, and quitted the field in all hsite. 

General Kutusof, on the plateau, had in the meanwhile broa|^ 
np Lichtenstein, Oawaroff, and the Grand-Doke, to repel tke 
attack of Marshal Soalt, and the Anstrians there, ander Kollovnih, 
and the Russians under Miloradovitch, struggled resolately. A 
furious encounter ensued between the Russian guard and the din- 
sion of General d'Erlon, and, in the milie, the eagle of the Frenek 
4th Regiment was captured. Napoleon, howeyer, witness of sock 
a profanation, ordered Bessidres to bring up the cavalrj of the 
Guard to retake it. Napoleon also brought up to the aid of Ifir- 
shal Soult the whole corps of Bemadotte, and the grenadieri of 
Oudinot, forming altogether a reinforcement of 25,000 French troopi^ 
all of whom now began to ascend the plateau. 

The whole allied corps, that had contended with that of Sonll, 
continued a desperate conflict of more than an hoar's duration, in 
which Kutusof (who was wounded on the cheek) and Miloradoritch 
behaved most nobly, but all their endeavours were at length over- 
whelmed, and the Commander-in-Chief, with the concurrence of 
the two Emperors, Francis and Alexander, ordered the retreat upon 
Kuzenovitz. As they retired, the Chevalier-garde came up fram 
Austerlitz, and endeavoured to re-establish the combat, bat Rapp 
was ordered to go forward with his Mamelukes, and he drove them 
headlong back, the conquerors forcing the Russians to the very 
verge of the little town of Austerlitz. The allied position was 
now effectually pierced through in the centre, their left wing en- 
tirely cut off from the rest of the army ; while Bagration, on the 
extreme right of the Russian line, contested evil fortune bravely, 
but the corps which he had detached to the village of Dwaroschna, 
having been cut off and taken prisoners, he, about 2 or 3 o'clock, 
also withdrew his troops, and the allied army now all fell back, and 
took up a position on the ground behind Austerlitz, leaving the high 
road to Olmiitz and Wischau free to the French, and marching 
away by the road towards Hungary. 

Thus finished this memorable day. The Emperor Napoleon 
brought up his army into the very ground which had been occupied 
by the defeated allies, and placed his head-quarters for the night at 
the post-house of Pozovitz, where the two roads to Olmiitz and 
Presburg separate. But, before he quitted the saddle, he visited 
every bivouac, succouring the wounded, and thanking the dying, 
while to the suivlvors he said, '* II faudroit une puissance encore 
plus gf ^mde que la mienne pour rccompenser dignement tons mes 
braves." Three lieutenant-generals, 8 generals, and 20 superior offi- 
cers, with 800 others, were found among the prisoners, which amounted 
to 25,000, with 186 guns, 46 colours, and a quantity of waggons, tum- 
brils, and 15,000 men were either killed or drowned. The I^rench 
are said to have lost about 9000 men killed and wounded. 
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36. The Empebob Fbahcis demands an Abmistice — Tbeatt 

OF Pbesbubo. 

Napoleon had scarcely fallen asleep after the fatigues of his glo- 
rious victory, when Prince John of Lichtenstein presented himself 
at the French outposts to demand, on the part of the Emperor 
Francis, a cessation of arms. A generous conqueror could not do 
otherwise than receive most graciously a General who had carried 
himself so hravely in the hattle ; hut, in reply to his demand of an 
interview for his Sovereign, he said he could not stop a victorious 
army during the first moments of their glory, hut fixed the 
morning of the 4th for the desired meeting, which on that day took 
place in the open air, near the mill of Nasedlovitz. There the Ger- 
man Emperor found Napoleon near a bivouac fire, who addressing 
him said : '* Je vous re9ois dans le seul palais que j'hahite depuis 
deux mois.'' The Emperor Francis bore his ill fortune with dignity, 
and did not condescend to enter into the vulgar abuse of England 
with which the conqueror of Austerlitz larded his conversation. The 
conditions were soon settled; an armistice was to be concluded 
between the French and Austrian armies, and the Russians were to 
be permitted to retire to their own country. General Savary was 
despatched to the Emperor of Russians head- quarters at the Castle of 
Hollitsch, to learn whether that Sovereign agreed to these cpndi- 
tions, who replied : " Puisque mon allie se tient pour satisfait, je me 
retire." The city of Presbarg was named as the place where the 
negotiators of the peace should assemble ; and on the 7th the 
Emperors Alexander and Francis took leave of each other, the 
former to return to St. Petersburg, and the other to his palace 
of Schonbrunn. Napoleon placed his head-quarters, at first, at 
Austerlitz, — the name of which place he has so immortalised, — 
and on the 7th he removed them to Briinn, whence, in a few days, 
he repaired to Vienna, to hasten the conditions of the treaty. 

37. Consequences of the Victory — Peace of Presburo. 

While Talleyrand was negotiating at Presburg, Napoleon was in 
treaty with Haugwitz, at Vienna. The Emperor Alexander, with 
characteristic honesty, would be no party to the Austrian submission; 
but, while he withdrew his troops from Francis, sent the Grand-Duke 
Constantine and Prince Dolgoroucki to Berlin to offer his sword to 
the King of Prussia, to defend the cause which he had sworn to 
maintain against France over the grave of the Great Frederick. 
Haugwitz, who reached Napoleon's camp on the very morrow of 
the great victory, had been sent, in virtue of that oath, to declare 
war against him ; but the victory had such an effect upon the di- 
plomatist, that it changed the whole object of his mission, and 
induced him to conclude a treaty, on the 15th, by which the Prus- 
sian troops were permitted to abandon the alliance, and take posses- 
sion of Hanover as a part of the Kingdom of Prussia. A con- 
siderable body of British, Swedes, and Russians, of which the King 
of Sweden was the nominal Chief, who YiaA '^\af^^ \sa& \isi»ii.- \ 
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qaarters at Liineburg, were actually occupied in tiM nptf 
Uameln, wheu the account of this astounding' defectum fronfc' 
alliance altered the face of affairs, and broke up the aimj. 1h 
contingent of 12,000 Russians, under Tolstoj, immediately ft 
tired to Mecklenburg, the Swedes withdrew to Stralsund, siii k\ 
British King's German Legion, with a brifade consisting dM 
4th, 23rd. and 28th Regiments, under Mfgor-Ocaaeral F||il^ 
marched to Bremen, where Lord Cathcart embarked then k' 
England. Another confederate expedition, consisting of 10^ 
Russians and 3000 British, under General Stnart, had been liikl| | 
at the Bay of Naples, and the Sicilian Court had been persoiddil 
declare war against France; but the battle of Aosterlita cams libi 
flash of lightning to rive this confederacy, and the English witUnr 
to the island of Sicily, while the Russians were re-embaiked. 

On the 27th, the peace was signed at Presburg. The stipolstka 
of the treaty virtually put an end to the existence of the great G» 
man Empire. The continuous disasters of the Emperor had beta 
grievously loosened the confederacy, and the minor Soyereigiis kl 
shown themselves quite ready to seek the favour of the Conqucnr 
against their Suzerain. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, leading Ae 
defection, were now rewarded with crowns, and great aecessioM 
were made to their dominions, while Austria was mulcted of nesdj 
3,000/)00 population, and 3,500,000/. of revenue. The policj « 
Napoleon at this period was, not to destroy, but so to break ip 
the power of Austria, as to deprive her of ^e vast influence dii 
had had in Europe, and gradually to transfer this to France ; n 
that, a few months later, an arrangement was concluded, by whi^ ' 
the Emperor Francis II. of Germany was reduced to be the Em- I 
peror Francis I. of Austria; and the several minor States weis ' 
formed into a confederation, of which Napoleon constituted himself ' 
" Protector.'* 

38. Wab in India — Siege or Bhubtpobe. 

The British armies had so rarely failed in India in overcomiQg, 
in the end, the most determined resistance of their enemies, that 
Lake may perhaps be excused for now setting down before Bhuit- 
pore with means inadequate to so important an enterprise. The 
Indian Government was, however, sensible that, so long as Holkar 
could give protection within the walls of this fortress to the dis- 
affected n^ahs and zemindars, he was a dangerous foe ; while that 
Prince felt himself, that, so long as he could hold it wi^ his anny, 
he had still, as he expressed it, *' his country and his property on 
the saddle of his horse." Instructions had been accordingly trans- 
mitted to Lord Lake to apply his best efforts to its capture, and 
now, having been joined by General Dowdeswell, he, on the Snd 
of January, took up a position in front of Bhurtpore, and broke 
ground on the 5th. The city before which the British army 
now commenced operations measures nearly 8 miles in circum- 
ference, and is everywhere surrounded by a wall, composed partly 
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TlT earth, partly of the tmnks of enonnoos trees, knit together 
'4th a degree of firmness almost incredible. Its ramparts bristled 
^^th cannon, and the ditch was deep and vide, and could be flooded 
'ad rendered unfordable at pleasure. The garrison was as nu- 
^aerous as the besieging army, and well provided. Lake was per- 
unable to invest a place of this magnitude with the insufficient 
fSofree placed under his orders, which scarcely extended round one- 
\lurd of the compass of the place. On the side on which it was 
posed to breach the walls lay a garden or grove considerably in 
.vance of the camp, which pied a terre was assaulted and occupied. 
Near this a breaching battery of 6 18-pounders was thrown up, and 
J'ihis was ready to open fire on the 7th ; while a mortar battery, on 
'the same day, shelled the town with good effect On the 9th, the 
breach having been declared practicable, an assault was ordered, 
and at 7 in Sie evening the storming party quitted the trenches 
in three columns. The centre column, consisting of the 22nd, 
75th, and 76th Regiments, under Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland, 
marched direct to the breach, while Lieutenant-Colonel Ryan, with 
150 Europeans and a battalion of Sepoys, was ordered to attempt a 
gateway on the left ; and Major Hawkes, with the flank companies 
of the 75th, was to attack the right Some confusion arose from the 
clashing of the centre and left columns, and they failed to take the 
enemy by surprise. The Mahrattas, therefore, received the storming 
party with a heavy fire of musketry and grape. Some of the men, 
indeed, got across the ditch, but the water was breast high ; and, 
notwithstanding all the example and exertions of Maitland, who 
was killed, the greater part of the troops would not face the depth 
of the water, and the few that did so were powerless to storm the 
walls. The loss of the British in this failure was Id officers and 
about 500 men. 

Immediately the enemy had repulsed the British they commenced 
repairing the breach, and the besiegers directed their attention 
to another part of the ramparts. New batteries were erected, and 
soon armed with 2 24-pounders, 10 18-pounders, 7 12-pouuders, and 
8 mortars, which opened a destructive fire on ^e 16th, and broke 
through itie curtain wall ; but the next morning the breach was 
found effectively stockaded. The fire of the batteries again broke 
down these obstacles, but on the morning of the 18th the breach was 
again stockaded. The batteries, nevertheless, continued their fire, 
and on the morning of the 2 1 st a breach was at length reported prac- 
ticable. Before, however, making another storm, a havildar and two 
intelligent private sepoys, dressed as countrymen, volunteered to 
make an inspection of it, who actually succeeded, with great address, 
in doing so without injury. Noon, on the 21st, was tibe time fixed 
for the assault It was found, however, that, with inconceivable 
perseverance for Asiatics, the breach was again stockaded, and it was 
3 in the afternoon before it could be effectually cleared. It was 
nevertheless, resolved to risk another attempt to storm. The troops 
accordiugly moved out of the trenches, and advanced to the ditch, 
when, lo I a sheet of water of great depth and breadth had been 
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formed bj artificial means immediately in fttmt of die 
A portable bridge had been prepared by the anailaiit% bntivln 
applied to the inundation, it was too short, and all attonkto 
lengthen it failed. On this, Lieutenant Marrie, wHh loiiieam 
an<l dashing comrades of the Company's Europeans, swam aeni 
the water, and ascended the ramparts ; bnt what could nnsoppntol 
mm do? The gallant young leader was struck down, and most i( 
his associates ; for, as well while delayed on accoont of the Ividg^ 
as in their sub8e<iuent retreat, the enemy ponred npon thai 
destructive fire of grape, round shot, and musketry. This atm|l, 
like the previous one, failed, having cost the lives of another 501 
men, with a large proportion of officers and many wonnded. 

During the assault an attempt was made by a noted Mahntti 
fireehiNiter, named Ameer Khan, to attack a valuable convoy oaii 
way fVoni Muttra to the British camp. The 27th Light Dn^MM. 
under Colonel Need, were sent to protect it, and so totally roolei ' 
the assailants that the Ameer's palanquin, 4 guns, nearly 40 studot 
colours, and a quantity of arms, fell into the hands of the BritiA 
cavalry; but, on the other hand, the convoy was scattered, audi 
great portion of it lost, to the serious discomfort of t^ besiega^ • 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don was accordingly despatched to Agra ftr ! 
fn*Rh supplies, which successfully evaded the enemy's manoding ■ 
parties, and arrived at the camp in safety. 

The siege was again prosecuted with vigour, and on the 10th of ; 
February General Jones arrived from Bombay with reinfbrcemcnli 
5000 strong, which raised the number of the besiegers to SO,000 
men; but, on the other hand, the besieged were in the highot 
enthusiasm at their success. They were principally composed of a 
military caste called Juts, who yielded to none in Asia for resolutioa 
and valour. The effect of more regular approaches was now tried, 
and on the 20th it was thought that matters were sufficiently 
advanced to attempt a fourth assault The attack was made, as 
bt^fore, in three divisions. A column, composed of the 75th and 
76th, with 3 Sepoy battalions, under Lieutenant-Colonel Don, 
was to storm the works ; Captain Grant was to seize the enemy's 
trenches and traverses outside the town ; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor was to atta(>k the gate, which, it was thought, might be 
escaladed. This last column lost its way from the mistake of the 
guide, and was so early exposed to a destructive fire that it was 
obliged to retreat. Grant had better success; he carried the 
entrenchments and batteries, and captured 11 of the enemy's guns, 
all of which were safely brought into camp; and in pursuing the fugi- 
tives he very nearly got into the town The first column waited to 
be set in motion on a signal given by Taylor; and now, preceded by ! 
men carrying fascines, the Europeans led the way, followed by the ' 
native infantry ; but, on nearing the rampart, they were exposed to 
an enfilading fire, and a cry was raised that the ground was mined. 
Don did all he could to counteract this erroneous impression, but he 
could not prevail on the men to leave the trenches. The flankers of 
the 22nd Regiment and the 12th Native Infantry stood by their 
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gallant leader, and, passing the hesitating regiments with loud 
cheers, planted their colours on the top of the breach. The 75th 
and 76th, stung -with shame, at last advanced to the assault ; but, as 
appears to be inyariably the case in such operations, the ladders 
were too short The ascent was difficult, and an effectual support 
oould not be carried up so as to render the advantage that he had 
obtained effectual. Don, seeing the hopelessness of all their exer- 
tions, accordingly recalled the whole party. Soon after they were 
called in, sevenil mines were sprung upon the breach and counter- 
scarp, but tiiese were, happily, a day after the fair. 

Lord Lake was greatly mortified at the misconduct of the two 
King's Regiments, and, when they appeared on the morrow on pa- 
rade, he addressed them in such appropriate and feeling terms tibat 
subsequently on his calling for volunteers to attempt another assault, 
the whole of the men answered to the call. With the perseverance 
attaching to the General's character, he ordered it to be made the 
same afternoon, and appointed the Hon. Brigadier Monson to lead 
it. The advance was made against the same bastion on which the co- 
lours of the 12th Natives had been planted before, but, in spite of the 
utmost exertions, the summit could not be attained. The men drove 
their bayonets into the wall to form a series of steps to ascend ; but, 
in doing so, they were exposed to a sweeping and destructive fire, 
and were also knocked down by logs of wood and shot rolled upon 
them fix)m above, with pots of fire, combustible materials, and every 
species of injurious missile. At length. Lieutenant Templeton, of 
the 15th Regiment, volunteered a forlorn hope, and again planted 
the British colours near the summit, but he was struck dead as he 
performed the glorioas act Major Menzies, of the General's Staff, 
also gallantly led a party to the top. The contest continued, with 
astonishing instances of individual bravery, for two hours, when 
Monson, &iding success hopeless, ordered a return to the trenches. 
The aggregate loss to the British in these several failures amounted 
to 3205 of both services, of whom 103 were European officers ; but, 
after 6 weeks of open trenches, and the most energetic exertions, 
the Mahratta flag still waved over Bhurtpore. 

Lord Lake now found that he was in no condition to continue 
hostile operations. On the night of the 22nd, therefore, he withdrew 
all the ordnance from the batteries and all the troops from the 
trenches, and on the 24th took up a position about 6 miles from 
the north-east side of the fortress, to await fr^sh supplies of stores, 
anmiunition, and provisions. The enemy immediately sallied and 
burned the British camp, and Holkar's cavalry considerably ha- 
rassed the British in their operations for raising the siege. The 
details of this distressing disappointment will, it is hoped, convince 
** Aiture leaders that a deficiency of siege material is as contrary to 
economy as it is fatal to humanity, and that no policy can be 
worse than beginning operations with an insufficiency of material, 
and making the attack keep pace with the supply."* 
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MitJor-<JriiiTul Smith had been sent 
Aiiict-r Khun, with :< rfgimcnU of 
111' NulivK lim-iif, Hiid thu living artillcrr, 
I'lifiiiy, iiftrr It iiioHt tutiguing march, at 

of Murrh, wlirii tliry were drawn up in order of 

(iVinrli Smith mitvfd fomranl, and the enciBj's fine ffifl^ 

Thry wiTi* u III illy tif Alfi-Ciholes, a 

HJih cliiirKiMl till* Htli iiiitl 27th Light 

htti'k, 1111(1 riim|il«*tcly «U-Htrov«td ; after which 

tied ill t'vrry dircftiiiii. Among the prizes of the ^mw 

K<ihl«'ii btitiidurdri i'iirrii«<l by the Yekus, the hodr-gwii rf^' 

AiiiiMT. Mttjor-dfiicrul Smith, having ~ 

Hioii of thu Aiiicrr iVuiii itohilcund, rejoined the 

pori!, on tht9 U.'Ird. 

littpimKiM) Seiiidiuh, having now openlj joined the cuaiifhi 
Htutioiii'd hiuiHelf iifiir l>olli>orc ; a detachment, tfaei«laie,Gf aef^ 
ruihitd Native intuiitry and irregular hone were de^ntehed apoi 
him from Agra, on tlu* 'ifith, and on the 31st thej- fiell in vi&lli 
lfnii|iugi*u'H iorce, and t«itully routed it. Following aphis 
the hium* «)fnc'er, on the Hth of April, came up ac Adow 
with :UHH) or 4(H)() MahrattaH, under Hemant Singt and puAi 
M'hdie IxMly to flight, taking ])OH8eii8lon of their gone 

On the 'J'Jth of March the Conimandcr-in-Chiefl with a ed^ 
of cavhlry, and the infantry of Licutcnant-Colonel Don, manU 
nt 2 in tlie morning to KurpfiHe the cavalry of Jeswart Bao Hoftfli 
at the diritance of a few cohm fVom Dhurtpore. The enemj, hff^ 
ever, heard the cloKhing and jingling of the cavalry aaiblmk 
tut tliey marched, and were prepared for flight inunedialdy kt 
reached tlieircainp. Nevertheless, about 200 of their Avoewoc 
dfHtroye<l, together with a quantity of baggage and cattle^ nd 
Lonl Lake returned to camp about 11 o'clock on the 30th. The 
same force were heard of, (m the 1st of April, in the direction of 
ruttypOi)re, and the gallant General determined on another attout 
to HurpriHti him. This time he succeeded in coming opon ue 
enemy before daylight, and surprised and destroyed upwards cf 
loou of them. In returning home, his Lordship came upon a body 
of infantry, who had belonged to the Ameer, and, having quitted 
that Chief, were proceeding to offer themselves to Rnnjeet Sing; 
These he directed Colonel Vandeleur, with the 8th Light Dragoons, 
to charge, who cut many down, and captured the remainder, wiA 
all their arms and colours. 

On the 9th of April the Commander-in-Chief, having completed 
his arrangements for renewed operations against the fortress, en- 
camped again before Bhurtpore. The confederated Mahratta chief- 
tains were now, however, all quarrelling among themselves, and the 
Utgah sent his son into the British camp as a hostage for his fidelity, 
and proposed terms, by which he ceded to the British the town and 
fort of Dceg and ail the districts which had been conferred upon 
him at the peace formerly made with Scindiah, and agreed to pay 
20 lacs of rupees for the expenses of the war. Scindiah had long 
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been an object of suspicion to the East-Indian Goyemment, and he 
iiad just at this time marched towards Bhurtpore with a considerable 
^power, but he was luckily too late to prevent the Ri^ah from signing 
Jthe treaty ; who, indeed, refused fo see his vakeel ; Scindiah, Siere- 
^fbre, without loss of time, united himself with Holkar. Lord Lake, 
~<m the 21st, being now relieved from all further anxieties with re- 
""gard to that place, quitted Bhurtpore with the whole of his army, 
and advanced against the confederated Mahrattas, who retreated 
before him, first to«Kotal and afterwards to Ajmeer. The treaty 
-with the Rajah was ratified by the Govemor^General, Lord Mom- 
ington, and the Marquis Comwallis having arrived at Calcutta on 
the SOih. of July,to relieve him of the government of India, Wellesley 
*' returned to England amidst the deep regrets of all classes of the 
people, leaving a name imperishable in the rolls alike of European 
and Asiatic fame.** * 

39. MA.BQniS CORNWALLIS ABRIYES AS GoVBBNOB-GbNEBAL, AND 
PROCEEDS TO TAKE COMMAND OF THE ArMT — HiS DeATH. 

Lord Momington, created for his services Marquis Wellesley, 
was succeeded in the government of India by General the Marquis 
Comwallis, who also assumed the command-in-chief of the army. 
His lordship arrived and was sworn into the government on the 28th 
of July. Much was expected in England from his cool judgment 
and great experience, and much more from his integrity and mode- 
ration. When he arrived at Calcutta, he found the finances of the 
East India Company in a most deplorable condition, and quite in- 
sufficient to meet the contingencies of war. Peace, it is tme, had 
been concluded with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, but Holkar was stall 
in arms, and Scindiah, who had even had the audacity to imprison 
the British Resident at his court ( Mr. Jenkins), was only waiting his 
opportunity to declare war. In this perilous situation, no time was to 
be lost in reforming the expenditure. Having, in order to supply the 
pressing wants of the Indian army, detained the treasure destined for 
China, the new Governor-General proceeded without delay to place 
himself at the head of his forces, as he was not satisfied with the 
policy of his predecessor towards the country of Poonah and Hyder- 
abad, and was impatient of the delays which the proceedings of 
Lord Lake occasioned in the acconunodation of differences. But 
the constitution of Lord Comwallis was unable to sustain the heat 
and labours of an Indian campaign at his already advanced age, and 
he could not get beyond Ghsizepoor, near Benares, where he sunk 
under a fatal disease on the 5th of October. 

Sir George Barlow, a civilian, of high character and great in- 
tegrity, succeeded Lord Comwallis in the government of India. 
He was an ardent admirer of the policy, both foreign and domestic, 
of his immediate predecessor, and his first communication to Lord 
Lake made that general aware that he was determined not to deviate 
from the pacific spirit already evinced. Negotiations were accord' 
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iriffly o|f4!nf:4 with both Scindlah 

tvi\Mi ijwalioriind other territorr, 

clMri'il t«> In* th«: line of demarcation 

'J hill traaty wan concluded on the 23nl of 5'< 

ha<i <iijitU'<l Ajififter, and retreated in m 

i-arly a* the inouth of September, with the 

kii|i|i«)rt from the Sheiki. Lord Lake, thenCag^ 

I hi; hi'Ufi of hiH cavalry, followed the 

him utiy n:*i|iite; and llolkar, whoae force had 

army of 1 *i,ooo horife, with a weak oorpa of iffem^j 

iicrifiK no ho|ie now tjf obtaining aii ist ~ 

for pence. JIu therefore ceded man^ 

to i:nt4'rtain no KurofMians in his lemce. On the 25ik cf '. 

two royul iialiitfii i>caled from the banki of the 

I'i'ji'lfrntioii of the wacrcdday, and the other in ~ 

|N*iM-i' now ciitablifihfrd throughout India. Theie trentiesprariUl 

an i-ll'i-ctual Imrrier against Mahratta nggteaaaoa, and neanidi 

IN'ur«) of IJiudostau for twelve yean. 

40. MlMTAllV ClIAUACTEB OF LoSDS CoBarWAXXJCi ASD Lill. 




Till' iiniMCH ofi 7oniwalliM and Lake stand high in the 
of Imlinn war. 'i'he career of both was now at an end, for LoidLib 
iMHMi aftiTwanU emharlccd for England, and died in Fefamazy, IMt. 
only filx inontlm afUrr his only son, who was killed at the heal if 
tlut UMth Kegi incut in tlic yery first action of the Peninaolar Wit 
In niiikiug Mime estimate of these distinguished men, ve wmti, 
for thii moment, include tlie name of Sir Arthur Welledey, whooih 
ret] nil fnim under their command about the commencement of da 
year, 'i'he difflculti<M of Indian wars had, up to the period of whid t| 
^v. have been treating, lain very much in the iw^iime nnmben 
that followcfi an annv into the field, all of whom had tobe rabsisted. 
In thii war agaiuHt TipiKX), the army of General Hairia oonsiatedcf 
;<:f,(NN) fighting men, and 120,000 followers. Each armjcaixied 
with it its liaxaar ; and this system of Eastern warfiire, which was ai 
old as tlie dayH of XcrxcH and Darius, had scarcely nndei^gone any 
(!hange of their ancit^nt practice. The European soldiers were, how- 
ever, at this time tin* only description of troops to whom the Goven- 
inent iiwued prriviHionM. The Sepoys received an eqoiyalent in money 
for their rations, and provided themselves. The Lidian anny, 
aciMinllngly, carried in its train a considerable body of merchants, 
workpeople, bakers, butchers, sutlers, beasts of burthen, and incnm- 
lirunces of every sort Tiiese impedimenta had been greatly reduced, 
and placed under a rigorous organisation by the exertions of this tri- 
umvirate of leaders, and, by their means, the Commissariat had been 
siniplified in a noticeable manner. In his despatches, Wellington 
has left his opinion, that, in any military operation in India, there 
should always be such an amount of supplies in camp as might make 
an anny independent of magazines ; for it was the policy of the 
Maliratta leaders to follow up their adversary by means of theur 
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^ liordes of cavalry and very powerful artUlery, which rendered the 

— safety of magazines very precarious. 

c Lord Comwallis was the second Earl of his family, and bom in 
E 1737. He entered the army as an Ensign in the Guards in 1756, 
c and first saw active service in the 85th Regiment, nnder the Marquis 
* of Granby, in Germany. In 1775, as soon as the British Government 
= determined on energetic measures against the revolted colonies in 
^ North America, Lord Comwallis, &en Major-General, was de- 
^ apatched with a corps of 17,000 men, principally Germans, to co- 
^ operate in the field with the force of Sir Henry Clinton, nnder the 
E> sapreme command of General Howe. In 1777, he was made Com- 
'- mandant of the Army sent to Philadelphia. In 1780, he was ap- 
pointed to a separate conmiand in Georgia and South Carolina, 
^ where he defeated General Gates at Camden ; but, falling sick, he 
gave up his command to Lord Moira. In 1781, he again took the 
field, and defeated General Green at Guildford. In the same year, he 
t and Sir Henry Clinton differing as to the best mode of carrying on 
the war, he was directed to establish himself, with his separate force, 
in a defensive port, capable at once of protecting troops and ships of 
I the line. He selected Yorktown, and here he was circumvented by 
Washington, and obliged to enter into terms of capitulation. In 1782, 
Comwallis returned to England to vindicate his character, when the 
public feeling and the clamour of the people were loud against him. 
He remained unemployed, in consequence, for ten years ; but the 
reputation he had acquired in his profession for skill and courage 
reconmiended him to the Government of Pitt in 1790, as the fittest 
person to fill the important post of Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India. In his Indian campaign 
against Tippoo Sahib he fiilly justified the selection, and evinced 
very high military as well as administrative qualities. He com- 
menced by the capture of Bangalore; and the year following 
achieved tiie surrender of Seringapatam, when Tippoo Sahib, the 
most formidable adversary to the British forces in India, came to 
terms, yielding a great part of his dominions, so as to render the 
Company's possessions more secure, and delivering his two sons as 
hostages of his sincerity to the British General. In his civil ad- 
ministration of India, Comwallis settled the possession of native pro- 
perty on a permanent footing, under an arrangement by which the 
zemindars and their posterity were enabled to hold their lands on a 
secure and liberal basis till then unknown. When he returned to 
Europe in 1793, he was, for these services, created a marquis, and 
appointed to a high office in the Cabinet 

Lord Comwallis was next employed, in 1798, in the civil and mi- 
litary administration of Ireland, at that period in a most dangerous 
state of rebellion ; and in this responsible position, by a course of the 
wisest and most temperate measures, he suppressed internal revolt, 
and totally defeated a French conjunct expedition, that sought to avail 
itself of dissensions in the British Empire, to invade it. After giving 
him battle atBallinamuck, he took General Humbert prisoner, with 
all his troops. Where he had found distrust, mutual hatrod^Qivd^AffiCA^ 
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Tiolence, he introdaced, with great skill, proniptitade, andhmiiiB^ 
a plan of mingled finnness and conciliation into the Lish ad0ia» 
tration -which sacceeded in qnieting that distracted oountiy, aidii 
completing a legislative union between the two kingdoms. ,| 

He was afterwards, in 1801, appointed British Ambawriffti 
France, when he concluded and signed the Peace of Amienivitj 
Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of the First ConsnL In 1805, k 
was prevailed upon, by the assurance that he was the only pcm 
who could restore order to the finances, and tranquillity to the poli- 
tics, of India, to accept again the post of Viceroy, and, fiorgelbl 
of his infirmities and age, he had no sooner reached the seat St p ! 
vemment at Calcutta l£an, as Governor-General, he took the fldi 
in person to command the army then engaged in an obstinate w 
wi^ the Mahratta powers. His strength proved unequal to Ae 
exertion, and he sank, a martyr to his public nseftilness, at Glian- 
pore, near Benares, in his 70th year. 

Lord Comwallis was honoured with a public monument in St 
Paul's Cathedral by a vote of Parliament His amiable cbi- 
racter made him universally beloved, as his character for int^ty 
and good sense rendered him respected. His talents were sot 
brilliant, but they proved what a good heart, influenced by an 
honourable ambition and perseverance, could effect. To bisiia- 
remitting attention to business is to be ascribed the general me- 
cess of his civil administration. In judging of him as a military 
leader, it is impossible to overlook his surrender with 4000 men it 
Yorktown ; although, singularly enough, he did not lose permanent 
reputation among his contemporaries by this flagrant error and 
misfortune. 

Upon the whole, it may be assumed that it was rather the p<^HiIar 
character and honest heart of Lord Comwallis that raised him to 
the great eminence that he attained in his day, for it does not ap- 
pear that his mind was otherwise than very commonplace, and his 
military abilities were only above mediocrity, and not calculated to 
obtain for him any very high reputation in the annals of war. 

Gerald Lake was bom in 1744, and obtained a commission in the 
Guards at the early age o( 14. He made his first campaigns in 
the Seven Years* War, and afterwards served with credit in the 
American War, and under the Duke of York, in Holland, in com- 
mand of the 53rd Regiment. He was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the forces in Ireland during the Rebellion of 1797-8. and 
was not fortunate in his encounter with the French General, Hum- 
bert, who defeated him at Castlebar with a small French force which 
had just landed at KiUala, but, being reinforced and supported by 
Lord Comwallis, he shared in the victory of Ballinamuck. He was 
appointed to the chief conmiand of the army in India in 1800, and 
defeated a French force under M. Perron, who were acting with the 
Mahrattas at Allyghur, in 1803, and, with only 4000 men, overcame 
the Mahratta army of 19,000 at Delhi, when the grateful Mogul, 
Shah Allum, conferred on him the second rank of the Empire, under 
the high-sounding Persian denominations of " Saviour of the State,* 
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•* Hero of the Land," " Lord of the Age," and the " Victorious in 
War.*' He afterwards defeated Scindiah at Laswarree, in November 
of the same year. 

^J Few officers in India understood the Sepoy character better than 
?^^ Lord Lake ; he attended to their prejudices, and was repaid by their 
—J" gratitude and affection. The name of General Lik Bahadur is 
' ~ woven, as it were, into the texture of the native Indian heart, and 
^^ still goes down, firom father to son, with expressions of almost idola- 
trous admiration. 

As a military leader, Lord Lake cannot be ranked very high. His 
principal characteristics were adventurous valour, high feeling, per- 
sonal bravery, and activity ; such characters have their value, but he 
was popular with every one, and very much beloved by the soldiers 
whom he had led in person against tlie enemy. After his return to 
England, he was raised to the rank of Viscount, with an annuity of 
^~^^\ 2000/. a year, to be annexed to the title for three lives ; but, by the 
I premature death of his only son, the title became soon extinct 

41. Nayal War — Light Squadrons and single Ships. 

On the 21st of January, the schooner-tender " Gipsy," Lieutenant 
Fitton, was attacked, when lying-to off Cape Antonio, in Jamaica, 
by 5 privateers. With considerable address the lieutenant filled 
and stood out to the offing, which induced them to scatter a little in 
pursuit, when, having drawn the leading privateer a sufficient dis- 
tance away from the rest, the " Gipsy " tacked, and a running action 
ensued, in which the privateer ran on the Colorados reef, and was 
totally wrecked. The remaining four consorts, on witnessing this, 
crowded sail, and left the " Gipsy " unmolested. On the 3rd of 
February, in the morning, the British ship-sloop " Arrow," Captain 
Budd Vincent, and bomb-ship " Acheron," Captain Farquhar, in 
charge of a convoy of 35 merchant-vessels on their voyage from 
Malta to England, came across two French frigates, " Hortense," 
40, Captain De-la-Meillerie, and " Incorruptible," 38, Captain Bil- 
liet. Th^ British ships placed themselves between their convoy and 
the enemy, when, about 6 in the afternoon, the " Arrow" hailed the 
headmost ship of tiie enemy, asking, " What ship is that ? " The 
French frigate replied in English, ** What ship are you ? " and im- 
mediately gave her a broadside of round and grape. The " Arrow " 
returned her fire, which lasted through the night ; but, in the morn- 
ing, they came to closer quarters, and so continued till about 9 o'clock, 
when the " Arrow " was forced to strike her colours. The " Ache- 
ron *' now tried to escape, but could not, and was also captured. The 
bravery and devotion, however, of the convoy captains saved 31 out 
of the 34 merchantmen ; and the captors were so mauled in the 
fight that one sank after the combat, and the other was set on fire 
by her own people and burned. On the 8th, near Barbadoes, the 
British gun-brig "Curieux," 16, Captain Bettesworth, captured the 
privateer " Dame Emouf," 16, after a run of 12 hours, and an action 
of 40 minutes. On the 13th, the British frigate ** San Fiorenw) " 

u4 Im 
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in thii enconnter is spoken of at deserricg of being bw 
able recollection. Od the letli, at daybreak, the Br 
" Cleopatra," 39, Captain Sir Robert Laurie, Bart,aa« 
offing, and immediatelj -went in chase of her. She pnrt 
French frigate " Ville de Milim," 40, Captain Benand, 
press orders to make a passage as speedily as possible,* 
municatioa vilb anything. As soon, therefore, as it 
the British frigate, Cuptain R^nand made more sail, and 
that it vonld now became altogether a tnal of speed 
two Tesaels. Each ship spread all the canTas she I 
and night closed npon the chase ; bnt at daybreak on ti 
were not above 4 nules apart. It was, however, 2'I 
be^re diey came close eoongh to engage, when a ' 
cnsned. Up to 5 o'clock the " Cleopatra " had contidel 
vantage; and, at this point, she ancccssfuUy r«>n]sed • 
carry her by boarding ; bnt, about this time, a shot stnu 
when the broken spokea got jammed against the mdd 
dered it totally immovable. In about a quarter of v 
wards, the "Ville de Milan" again resolved to boa 
French crew carried their shattered and defenceless anti 
last shot fired by the " Cleopatra" killed Captain '. 
Captaio Guiilet, who succeeded to the command, stow 
his route towards a French port, leaving his prize unj 
a lieutenant and 50 men. On the 23rd, at noon, both J 
sighted by the " Leaoder," SO, Captain Talbot, undei 
and, about i o'clock, the British ship arrived within gn: 
after the "Leander" had fired one of her main &e 
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Itiej fnund S privateera moored under • batteiT of 10 
nhipri wctt at once attacked and earned, hot, in CMUe^ 
Are iiT the haltery, the Braaller tmmI wu obliged to bl 
hut. In coming nut of harlxnir vith the other, I.ienlen 
IHMHCiMlon of mme merehant TCHeli, laden with *Iim 
liinnt flvcl, ai thcj were going into port. In conaetj 
inrormntinn deriveil from the eaptnred felucca, Gapta 
yraK dtTHirona of attempting; tbe wiEure.or deatm^o 
prlvatvpr, of 2f, gum, fitting ont at Moroa, and accord 
Arc of a tmall battery, stood into that bay -with 
towing the boat* behind the (hip, ready for action. J 
Ihu lintti?ry conniilvnihlT annoyed the sbip, Lieatena 
directed to pnnh in for the shore with the boata, and api 
Hnt aa the " l^ire " stood on her oourae, she diacore 

hoothera brlent!!) inina _ 

I opened fire upon the n 
every ahol atriking ber hull. Captain Mailland, neTei 
cvedcd, and, an noon aa he was near eaongh, opeoed 1 
npon the fort, but with little effect, as the ramparta w«e 
the ship, and protected by their guni. Teo, howert 
got to dio iihiire, having executed the service reqiii 
deicried the fort opening upon the " Loire," and, incit 
reaponaibllity of exceeding bis ordera, resolved to atU 
medialc reduction. Intent upon the enemy afloat, the gi 
did not expect on attack by land, bad left open the n 
the fort, and the Lieutenant, at the head of his men, m 

innn fniind himni>ir nnniH>H awnH in hnnH hvorxiHch, 
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^.poken), was accompanied by so much humanity and kindness on 

g£e part of the brave tars who took part in the contest, that not 

f jnly did the friends of the wounded enemy express their gratitude 

the spot, but the bishop and one of the principal inhabitants of 

[nros came off to the ** Loire " to express their grateful sense of 

-s. joondact not only brave and humane, but which had not been 
^ /Kcompanied by one single act of pillage or destruction of property, 
^^'.■nd they accordingly made offer of every service and refreshment 
^ ^which the place afforded. On the 13th of June, off the coast of the 
^^ United States, the British frigate "Cambrian/* 40, Captain John 
^^ Beresford, despatched her boats, under Lieutenant Pigot, to attack 
r .tiie Spanish privateer "jyiAria," which was gallantly boarded and 
1^^ carried after a short resistance, with the loss of only 2 killed 
^ and 2 wounded. On the 3rd, the same lieutenant in the boats 
„„" carried the French privateer " Matilda," and Pigot was sent in 
command of her up the St. Mary's river, in search of a Spanish 
^ schooner-privateer, and 2 captured merchant ships. On the 6th 
and 7th, the lieutenant proceeded 12 miles up the river through a 
^ continued fire from the militia and riflemen on its banks. He at 
_ length reached the vessels that he went in search of, and found 
ihem lashed in a line across the stream. The *' Matilda " immedi- 
ately opened her fire, but, after this had continued an hour, she 
-, grounded, when Lieutenant Pigot took to his boats, and, after an 
\ obstinate resistance, carried the schooner-privateer, and set fire to 
1 the captured merchantmen, and then, turning all .tiie fire he could 
\ command upon the banks, completely cleared them of the soldiery ; 
J but it was the 21st before he was able to descend the river with his 
" prizes, and rejoin the " Cambrian." Pigot was wounded in three 
places, but was justly promoted for this gallant service. 

On the 19th of July, not far frx)m Martinique, the British frigate 
<* Blanche," 36, Captain Zachary Mudge, discovered 3 ships and a 
brig, on the opposite tack to herself, carrying easy sail. At first, 
these vessels were taken for a convoy, but, upon their not answering 
signals, Captain Mudge concluded them to be enemies, and they 
proved to be the French frigate " Topaze," 40, Captain Baudin, 
'* Departement des Landes,*' ship-corvette, 20, Lieutenant Des- 
moutils, " Torche," 18, Lieutenant Dehen, and the brig-corvette 
'* Faune," 16, Lieutenant Charles Brunet Captain Mudge, as soon 
as he haid ascertained the preponderating force of the enemy, kept 
away, but, in about a couple of hours' time, the " Topaze " coming 
np to the ''Blanche," discharged her broadside into her. The 
British frigate returned the fire, and a spirited action ensued, the 
vessels running large under an easy sail. The " Blanche," bow- 
ever, thinking she had the opportunity, attempted to cross the 
bows of her opponent, and had nearly succeeded, when Captain 
Baudin brought round the '' Topaze " so short, that she grazed with 
her jib-boom the mizen shrouds of her adversary, and, in passing, 
poured in such a heavy raking fire, that the *' Blanche '* struck her 
colours, and Captain Mudge was immediately hurried on board his 
captors. He had not been in the '' Topaze '* above 4 or 5 hours 
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« "y'r t!,*/t*', V.*.'. *i .•-'/•-.?. VrJL if.inrj» zjryizti ittsr brcadsdef to 
•a*/ »t ^.^•//.■Ji.*.//t 'S-ru.-.'ys:. fr^'.L^ Vj at pres cf oil upon die 
' K'.'/'r-.x,'* ♦.'^^r^ ym^A^ tz.'t ftyviVifi^iheh catr. asd czoned fiereni 
t . if.f* 'if.*.'. • r. •: ;*/ v>»r*i - V> v of th* " Df ice" acKali J presed agiinst 
f f.«- tf4f '//•/'] 'jfitrVT f/f t}s*: " Kr.CKiix,'' fo that they could no longer 
uw ihtrir v/iu%. Ihn iri%tarit th^y came in eontaet, each ctew pie- 
j/vr<"l f/^ ^y/iurd tUtfir a^r^rurr^ bat each meffectoaUT; until a 
ftifffrl" braM '$C-jy/'irid«T on board the ''Didon" vaa found to do 
nui-it rni>./:}ji<rf on th«j "PJiflWi ix," that Captain Baker, with infinite 
tro'jMi* Htui oxi'A-WHni Jud|irfn<^nt, placed a gun in the cmbin-irindow 
f/f hi 4 frifrati- t/i %\\t'.ufji it, which, when fired, laid low 24 of 
th<' " Oi'lorr*'* f.rt'.Wf iiwf:f;pin^ the ship from her larboard to her 
utitrU/Anl-'iijartcr with awful «>ffect Moreover, the "Phoenix" 
1\rt'i\ tu-nr\y half a« miick again as the **I>idon," so that, about 
iinon, tUt' rrowhmAivn foremast fell over the side, and, in a quarter 
of nri hour, n\u: haulH down her colours. The British had 11 
kilh'fl, with her Hifcorwl Lieutenant, and 28 wounded; and the 
rri'iM'h hKft U7 kiili'fi and 44 wounded. On the 13th, the British 
pihlp MJmip "Kwlft," IH, CJnptain J. Wright, when cruising in the 
liny of lloiirliiriiH, rcccivfMl information that a Spanish garda-costa, 
wlilrh htid Im'I'ii wry irijuriouHto the trade of those ports, was lying 
ni nrifjior iiiulfr the hiiilcries of Truxillo. The Captain, accord- 
ingly. (IcNpiiiclicd II piirty, under Lieutenant Smith, to cut her out, 
who f^nt wrll hito i\w lliiy, under cover of the night, without being 
«llwM»v«'n'«1. 1111(1 nl)tniiii'(l a Kight of the garda-costa at her moorings. 
^'"^JBili IIkmi, niiidi' IiIn nrrungoments, his party gallantly boarded, 
^HT Moiiii* n'NlHtiiucCi carried, lK« " Garldad-perfecta,'* 12. The 
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noise of the straggle, however, alarmed the forts, which imme- 
diately opened a heavy fire ; but, notwithstanding, the prize was 
brought out safely without the loss of a man ; and another garda- 
costa and a privateer were cut out of Honduras Bay, on the 28th of 
November, by the boats of the ship-sloop '* Serpent," Captain 
Walker, under the command of Lieutenant Patful. 

On the 9th of October, off Tobago, the British frigate ** Princess 
Charlotte," 36, Captain Tobin, discovered two suspicious ships in 
company, and, seeing no hope of overtaking them if they should 
make sul, he disguised his vessel as much as possible. The ruse 
succeeded, and the ship-corvette " Cyane," 26, Lieutenant Menard, 
and brig-corvette '* Naiade," 16, Lieutenant Hamon, bore down to 
capture the supposed merchantman. The two French ships did not 
discover their mistake until the ''Cyane" was within gun-shot 
of the frigate, who did not, however, capture her till after she had 
made a very gallant defence, and lost her Commander. M. Hamon, 
by adopting a more prudent course, effected his escape, but was 
captured, within a wecSc, by the British frigate " Jason," 32, Captain 
Champon, after an action of 15 minutes' duration. On the 14th of 
November the French frigates " Libre," 38, Captain Descorches, 
and ** Furieuse," 38, were caught in a gale of wind off the coast of 
Scotland, were compelled to separate, and adopt different courses. 
The former fell in, on the 24th of December, with the ** Egyptienne," 
44, Captain Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleming, and became an 
easy prey ; " La Furieuse," more fortunate than her consort, reached 
the Lorient in safety. 
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!• DOBIE8TIC OOCUBBENCES ABBOAD AMD AT HOME. — 2. DEATH 
OF PITT AND FOX, FBIME MINISTEB8 OF GBEAT BBITAIN. — 3. 
CAPUBTE OF THE COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FBOM THE 
DUTCH. — 4. WAB IN ITALY — THE BOUBBON DYNASTY IN SICILY 
ABOLISHED — 5. BBITISH EXPEDITION AGAINST NAPLES — BATTLE 
OF MAIDA. — 6. WAB IN DALMATIA. — 7. WAB IN SOUTH AMEBICA. 
— 8. NAVAL WAB — TWO FBENCH 8QUADBON8 PUT TO SEA. — 
9. ADMIBAL DUCKWOBTH DESTBOYS THAT OF ADMIBAL LEIS8E- 
6UE8. — 10. THAT UNDEB WILLAUMEZ IS SCATTEBED. — U. THE 
8QUADBON UNDEB ADMIBAL LINOI8 CAPTUBED. — 12. CONFEDEBA- 
TION OF THE BHINE. — 13. WAB IN GEBMANY. — 14. AFFAIB AT 
8AALFELD — PBINCE LOUIS OF PBU8SIA KILLED. — 15. BATTLE OF 
JENA. — 16. BATTLE OF AUEBSTADT. — 17. FLIGHT OF THE KINO 
OF PBUSSIA. — 18. MIUTABY CHABACTEB OF FIELD-MABSHAL DE 
MOLLENDOBF. — 19. SUBSEQUENT FATE OF THE PBUS8IAN ABMY. — 
20. NAPOLEON MAKES HIS TBIUMPHAL ENTBY INTO BEBLIN — 
FAMOUS DECBEE AGAINST BBITISH COMMEBCE. — 21. NAPOLEON 
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advances against the bussians. — 22. battle of pctltusk, 
and combat of oolybiln. — 23. natal wab — the bus8lan8 
in the meditereanean. — 24. british affaibs of uoht 
squadrons and boat actions. — 25. wab in the east — 
persia, oeoboia, bussia, and the pobte. — 26. wab jk india 
— mutiny at vellobe. 

1. Domestic Occubbences Abboad and at Home. 

The Imperial conqaeror kept the New Year at Munich, where he 
held high state witii the first batch of kings of his recent creation. 
Their M^gesties of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg were here introduced 
at a brilliant Court composed of Princes of the Holj Roman 
Empire, who had already discovered that the successful General, 
who repaid devotion and fidelity to his standard with diadems, was 
better tiian the Csesar who could with difficulty keep his own. The 
presence of the Empress Josephine added the softer pomp of 
Hymen to the general festivity, for the opportunity was taken to 
contract a marriage between her son, Eugene Beauhamais, Viceroy 
of Italy, and the Princess Augusta of Bavaria ; and between her 
niece, Stephanie Beauhamais, and the Hereditary Prince of Baden. 
During the stay of Napoleon at Munich, the arrangements of the 
Peace of Presburg were carried into effect, and the army, which 
was left under Marshal Berthier, as Lieutenant of the Emperor, was 
withdrawn from Vienna, to which capital the Emperor Francis 
returned on the 13th. After remaining at Munich the time requi- 
site for these matters of arrangement, the Emperor and Empress 
quitted that capital for Strasburg, which they reached on the 22nd, and 
tiiere made their triumphal entry into France, and thence proceeded 
to Paris, where they arrived privately, after dusk, on the 26th. The 
Emperor found his financial affairs so deranged by the incapacity of 
M. Barbe Marbois, that, before he retired to rest, he sent for this 
Minister, and made a rigid examination of his accounts, after which 
he displaced him by M. Mollien. But, although Napoleon knew as 
well as any man the perilous nature of the financial crisis that was 
impending over his affairs, it was especially contrary to his own pro- 
verb, " laver son linge sale en public ;** and he, accordingly, resolved 
to dazzle the world by a brilliant disclosure of the condition of his 
empire. On the day after his arrival he presided, in great pomp, at 
the Council of State, surrounded by his princes and dignitaries, 
and, after he had made them a discourse, M. de Champagny, the 
Minister of the Interior, read his report of the mighty thmgs that 
had been done, and the mighty works that were in progress: — the 
road to cross ihe Alps at the Simplon, — the column in the Place 
Vendome, — the Arc de L'Etoile, — and the works at Antwerp and 
Cherbourg, were all duly announced and bepraised. He oi^ered 
the trophies obtained in the German war to be distributed amongst 
the authorities, civil, ecclesiastical, and municipal, and they were 
paraded in great state through Paris, on tbe 1st of January, in the 
>/ an enthusiasm that, according to the opinion of Cambacdres, 
I'ivresse." 
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2. Death of Pitt and Fox, Prime Ministebs of Gbeat 

Britain. 

The overthrow and atter dissolution of the great confederacy 
which had been constmcted with so much labour and from which 
such great results were anticipated) were fatal to the master spirit 
who had formed it. The Battle of Austerlitz came upon the state of 
mental depression under which Mr. Pitt su£Eered, with a shock which 
broke up a constitution already enfeebled by excess of work. He 
felt the disruption of every hope, and of every possibility of checking 
the aggrandizement of Napoleon, who seemed destined to rule the 
European Continent It may be a useful lesson to Aiture directors of 
the government of empires, and to future leaders of armies, that there 
is nothing so unreasonable as to abandon hope. From the first moment 
that the disastrous news from the Continent reached the eager ears 
of William Pitt (though in the zenith of his life, for his age did not 
exceed 47), he hourly declined, and, with thoughts riveted upon the 
darkened fortunes of his country, he turned from a melancholy 
survey of a map of Europe with the remark : *' Henceforth we 
may close that map for half a century;" and so sank as true a 
victim to love of country as though he had been pierced through 
the heart on the field of battle. The entire British nation sincerely 
mourned him, and the Parliament decreed him funeral honours and 
a public monument The herald pronounced over the corpse, as it 
descended to the tomb, this true and emphatic motto: *' Non sibi sed 
patrisQ vixit," and the most eminent British bard of his age sang his 
requiem in Uiese beautiful lines: — 

** Nor moam ye less his perished worth. 
Who bade the conqu'ror go forth. 
And lauuched the thunderbolt of war 
O'er Egypt, Hafhia, Trafalgar ; 
To whom to guide such high emprise 
For Britain's weal was early wise; 
Alas I to whom the Almighty gave. 
For Britain's sins, an early grave.^—ScoTT. 

Within a very few months after Pitt's deal^h, his illustrious rival, 
Charles Fox, breathed his last, the object of a more affectionate love 
from his friends, but not by any means regarded by the general voice 
as the equal statesman. Tet his wondrous eloquence had for thirty- 
six years charmed and informed the public mind. If he was less 
copious, less sententious, and less pure, in the language of debate, 
than Pitt ; if he was deficient in the dazzling and gorgeous profu- 
sion of Burke, and far in arrear. of the lively sallies and sparkling 
wit of Sheridan ; yet his mind, capacious and intelligent, grasped, 
at one view, the whole of any subject under discussion ; at a glance, 
he saw the weak and strong parts of his adversarjr's statement, and, 
with masterly dexterity, combated the most formidable opposition, 
and improved every advantage which the course of debate laid open 
to his attacks. He, too, was honoured with a funeral and a monu- 
ment at the expense of the nation ; and, though he had not had as 
favourable an opportunity as his competitor hadof e.^(m<:.v^%^^\»^^scfra^ 
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an additional reinforcement of seamen and marines to enable Imn 
to force them. The inhabitants were fortunately not disposed 
to await an attack, but despatched a flag of trace to propose an 
armistice of 24 hoars' duration, in order to arrange terms of capitu- 
lation. Fort Knoche, however, was at once surrendered, and was 
immediately occupied by the 59th Regiment The capitulation for 
the entire Colony was soon arranged, and the British flag was 
raised in Cape Town before the sun set on the 10th. The troops 
then marched to Simon's Bay and Table Bay, and Beresford, who 
had now landed, was ordered to move on Stellenbosch, to follow up 
General Jansens and his littie force, which did not exceed 1200 men, 
with 20 or 30 guns. Sir David had appealed to the Dutch GrOTemor 
to stay the effusion of blood, and this led to a deputation being sent 
to Beresford, to whose quarters Baird, in consequence, repaired on 
the 16th, but there was some hesitation as to the terms ; and, 
accordingly, it was not till the 17th that the treaty waa settled, and 
General Jansens (as he writes himself to his Government) ** took 
the bitter draught ** of a surrender. The Admiral and General now 
adopted the most active measures to guard against the expected ar- 
rival of Admiral Willaumez's squadron ; but it was the 4th of March 
before anything was heard of it, when the French frigate " Volon- 
taire," 40, Captain Bretel, arrived at the Colony, He had been de- 
ceived by seeing the Dutch flag still flpng on the forts and the 
shipping, and, consequentiy, entered Table Bay fearlessly, when he 
was captured by the British fleet, to the great joy of 217 British 
soldiers, who, as before stated, were prisoners on board the frigate. 
From this period the Cape of Good Hope has been permanently in- 
corporated as a British Colony ; and it may not be unamusing to 
notice a familiar superstition derived from tiie seas which surround 
it The story of the " Flying Dutchman," or " ship of doom," 
arose in this wise : — A certain Captain Vanderdecken, a Dutch 
officer, to whom had been intrusted the conveyance of the mails in 
one of his voyages, encountered a furious gale near Table Bay. His 
mate, an experienced seaman, counselled his superior to giye up 
struggling with the elements, and bear away till the gale ceased ; 
but the angry Captain swore that he would enter the Bay, " if 
he beat about till the day of judgment" This impious speech 
brought down the just vengeance of Heaven, and Vanderdecken 
was condemned to beat about the Bay through all time, without the 
power of ever entering it. Modem seamen, therefore, are said 
to " see the * Flying • Dutchman ' " when they perceive those 
singular reflections of their own vessel, which an imperfect light 
and a refracting atmosphere very frequentiy occasion at sea. 

4. "Wab in Italy — ^The Bourbon Dynasty in Sicily Abolished. 

Napoleon, from Schonbrunn, had declared in the proclamation he 

addressed to his army, dated the 27th of December, *' La dynastie de 

Naples a cesse de r^gner," and, in the confidence of his power, he 

now desigD&ted his elder brotheT, Joseph, to succeed to that crown. 
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He ordered him to' repair forthwith to Rome, where his uncle, the 
Cardinal Fesch, resided as French Ambassador to the H0I7 See, and to 
assume the command of the Italian army as Lieutenant of the Empe- 
ror ; but he gave him as associates and counsellors Marshal Massena 
and General Gouvion de St. Cy^, who established head-qaarters at 
Spoletto on the 12th of January ; and, on the 19th, the Emperor 
wrote to Joseph his commands that the entire army should pass the 
Apennines, and, on no account, that the force should be divided, ex- 
cepting for the convenience of the march, so as always to have the 
power to be united on any field of battle. The depots and hospitals 
were to be placed at Ancona, and he looked that his Eagles should 
approach Naples in the course of the month of February. The 
Court of Naples, -^hich had been elevated by the British suc- 
cess at Trafdgar, was sunk to the very depths of despair by the 
victory of Austerlitz, and by the threat of deposition fulminated 
against it by the conqueror ; but Queen Caroline, who had some 
of the spirit of her mother, Maria Theresa, and was not disposed 
to relinquish the throne without a struggle, called on the Rus- 
sian and British troops to assist her in her exertions to call out the 
national militia, and addressed herself to the mountain populations, 
and those of the Abruzzi and Calabria, and to the lazzaroni, and 
the troops of the line concentrated at Naples, under General Acton, 
to rally in defence of her husband's crown. But the Russian Em- 
peror, the very day after Austerlitz, had sent orders to General 
Lascy's army to retire from Italy, and to repair to the Ionian 
Islands, there to await his further orders ; and Lieutenant-General 
Sir James Craig, commanding the British troops, thought it better 
policy to withdraw them from the main land across to Sicily, to be 
ready to act according to circumstances. In this state of sdOfairs it 
was deemed expedient by the Bourbon King to try the effect of ne- 
gotiations, and Cardinal Ruffo was despatched to crave the forgive- 
ness of Napoleon, and the Duke de St. Theodora was sent to Joseph, 
at Rome, to induce him to suspend his march. The plenipoten- 
tiaries were received with distinction, but neither met with any 
success. Joseph at once advanced his head-quarters to Ferentino, 
but, before he crossed the frontier, he issued a manifesto declaring 
that he only advanced to punish the perfidy of the monarch, and 
not to avenge the wrongs done by the dynasty to the Emperor 
on the unoffending people of the land. King Ferdinand, finding 
his cause hopeless, again relinquished his capital on the 23rd, 
and crossed to Sicily, delegating his powers to his son, the Prince 
Royal, with whom Queen Caroline remained at Naples, to keep 
alive the attachment of her subjects. 

On the 8th of February the French army, 40,000 strong, advanced 
and crossed the Garigliano, in three columns. One, under General 
Reynier, proceeded to blockade Gaeta ; Massena, with the centre, 
was directed on Capua ; and the left, imder St. Cyr, moved into the 
Abruzzi, and towards the Gulf of Tarentum. General Reynier 
summoned Gaeta on the 12th, but the Prince of Hesse-Philip- 
Btadt, the Governor, refused to surrender, and Getvftt«iCit\^|K^^^ \ 
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<>nlcn>il to tnkc the redoubt of St. Andrea by aasanlt, in 
(leiieral Uwt his life. The isolated character of the 
liii|>iiKhihility of iiiveMtiiig it while the English renu 
ull tipproaeheN (Vom the sea, induced the French Genend to 
arrixal of heavy artillery, to undertake the siege in penon. He 
hUtuuioiiN adiln^Ksed to Capua was received in a different spinLwi 
on ilie l.'Uh, in the morning, plenipotentiaries arrived fiom \ifSfi 
lo arrau};e t'or the Nurn>nder of all the fortified places in the Hat 
doui. tor (he bold Qui>i>n had found it necessary to follow the Sii| 
to Steily. and the spirit of resistance had evaporated: accoidiB^. 
on the l.Stli, %loseph entered, without further opposition, the ofiol 
of Ills future kin^^lom. While Marshal Massena remained it At 
eapital, to nssist the new King in the administratioa of the Satt 
antl (o pnu-ide for the submission of Gaeta, the divisions of Si 
Cvr and Keynier movcHl away to keep down the insoncctiaK 
of (he niountainivrs in the pn)vince8 of Tarentum and Cahibria.iB 
Mhieh (he IVinee Royal had collected an army composed of i? 
battalions and 17 siiiuidrons, divided into two separate corps, under 
Ma^^hal do Hosenheiui and the Count Royer de Damas. Thii 
fowo nuniluTt'd IS.iHH) soldiers, independent of the armed peassntiT. 

Marshal Massena tpiittiHl Naples on the 26th of Febroarj to 
uniler(ak.e the siegt* of liaeta, which he confided to General Cam- 
predon, liaving under him Generals Lacour, Vallonqae, and Da- 
l.mloN . This fortri>ss has bivn always considered the bulwark of the 
Sieilian nionarehy, and the origin of its very name is found in ancient 
fable. Some aseribe it to the nurse of iEneas, Caleta, who, accord- 
ing to Virgil, was buried there, while others assign it a still higher 
un(ii|nity. It stands on a n)ek washed on three sides by the sea, 
and has endured several sieges. In 1707 the Austrians, under 
Count Daun, besieginl and only captured it after tedious approaches 
and a bloody Ktorm. In 1734 Don Carlos attacked it with a 
Spanish foriH*. and tiK)k the fortress, which was then insufficiently 
garrisoned by German and Neapolitan troops. Since these sieges, 
the defenees had been strengtiicned, and it was at this time well 
filled with regular troops, and commanded by a resolute Governor. 

(jeneral St. C'vr nmrehed by the only route practicable for 
artillery, and, without encountering any obstacles, reached Matera. 
Keynier collected his troops at Salerno, towards the end of 
Kebruary, and his advanced guard reached Padula on the 5th of 
March. Pursuing its way through the defiles of Guaro, General 
Compere, who commanded, encountered the advanced guard of the 
Keupolitan army, consisting of about 2000 men, under Sciarpa, 
a celebrated mountain chieftain. They had entrenched themselves 
ut this spot with 4 guus, and were immediately attacked in flank by 
the French Voltigeurs, and forced to fall back on Lagonegro, with 
the loss of their guns. General Reynier now received information 
that the Royal army, 11,000 strong, under Damas, was concentrated 
in a position at Campo-Tenese, which they had entrenched and 
armed with artillery, the flanks resting on the mountains. The 
French army accordingly collected at Castel Lucio, and advanced 
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to the attack of the Bourbon troops, on the morning of the 9th, by 
the defiles of the Val Martino. The way was long and tedious, and 
the snow fell so heavily that the soldiers could scarcely see a yard 
before them ; nevertheless, as soon as the French found themselves 
under the fire of the redoubts, Reynier ordered Compare to charge, 
and supported him by Verdier, so that in a very few moments 3ie 
enemy abandoned the field, redoubts and all, and fled into the moun- 
tains, the few that kept order retiring on Morano. The rest of 
the Royal army, under Marshal Rosenheim, was in second line ; 
but the defeat of Damas now obliged them to fall back behind the 
Ooscile, which Verdier, with his division, crossed in pursuit on the 
11th, and the Prince Royal and his brother hastened, with an 
escort, to throw themselves, for better security, into Reggio. The 
rains having swelled the Coscile, the French advance could not 
reach Cosenza till the 13th, and it was the 19th before they came 
up to Seminari. The advanced guard, however, pushed on to 
Scylla, where their presence hastened away a flight of transports, in 
one of which the young princes escaped to Messina, with about 
2000 men; the rest were dispersed, leaving all their guns and 
materiel behind them. 

The other column, on its arrival at Malera, was ordered up to 
Cassano, but, on reaching the banks of the Basiento, they heard 
of the total defeat of the Royal army, and were halted at Polecoro. 
Napoleon had hoped that the means would exist of following up 
the pursuit of the Neapolitans, by crossing after them to Sicily, but 
Reynier wrote him word, " J*ai penetre jusqu'^ Reggio, mais il est 
impossible de rien tenter en ce moment contre la Sicile. II faut con- 
struiredes barques, des batimens de guerre propres a cette expedition, 
et Ton ne pent avant un mois penser k se mettre en mouvement." 

Joseph Bonaparte was persuaded to make an excursion into 
Calabria, to render the people more amenable and attached to his 
person, and, accordingly, quitted Naples on the 3rd of April, and 
arrived at Lagonegro on the 7th, visiting the position of Campo- 
Tenese, and reaching Cosenza on the 11th, and Reggio on the 17th. 
On his journey he was overtaken by a courier, bearing the decree 
of the Emperor, constituting him King of the Two Sicilies, and 
Murat, Grand Duke of Berg. The new King quitted Reggio on 
the 20th, arrived at Tarentum on the 3rd of May, and took posses- 
sion of the palace of Caserta on the 10th. 

5. British Expedition against Naples — Battle of Maida. 

While these events were passing, the British Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean detached Rear- Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, with his flag-ship « Pomp^e," 74, ** Excellent," 74, Captain 
Frank Sotheron, " Athenien," 64, Captain GiflEbrd, "Intrepid," 64, 
Captain Honourable Philip Wodehouse, with some Neapolitan 
ships and gun-boats, to take the command of a squadron for the 
defence of Sicily. The first step taken by Sir Sidney Smith was 
to throw supplies into Gaeta, and he also concerted with the Prince 
of Hesse the most efficient means of co-operating with the garrison I 

xa ^ 
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from the sea, for the defence of the fortress. On Sir Sidney's re- 
turn off Naples, on the 11th, he found the citj illuminated, and 
doing honour to their new King, and he therdTore humanely and 
courteously refrained from interrupting the fete irith hostilities ; 
but, being now joined by the " Eagle,** 74, Captain Charles Rowley, 
he desired him to summon the French commander of the island 
of Capua the next morning. Captain Cherret, in command of 
the station, thought fit to refuse, and after a cannonade fktmi the 
ship, and the disembarkation of a storming party, led by Captain 
Stanners, the conmiander was killed, and the island forthwith oecu- 

?ied. An attempt against the isles of Ischia and Procida fiuled. 
i'he siege of Gaeta did not progress very rapidly, in consequence 
of the interruptions occasioned from the seawaoxL; bat the new 
King, having instituted some fresh activity into the commanders, 
broke ground against it in the beginning of June. Greneral Val- 
lonque, however, the engineer, when directing the works, was killed 
in the trenches, on the morning of the 29th of June, to the great 
grief of his comrades. 

The ambitious and active mind of Queen Caroline fretted while 
her husband pursued the sole business of his life — the chase, -which 
occupied him as well in Sicily as in Naples — undisturbed by the 
loss of half a kingdom, and the imminent jeopardy of his tlux>ne. 
His brave Consort, however, endeavoured, witii all her inflaence, 
to urge both Sir Sidney Smith and Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Stuart, who now commanded the British troops in Sicily, to some 
active operation on the main land, while Gaeta yet displayed the 
Royal flag, and the Calabrese were still asserting the Royal 
government. The British Admiral, though by nature indefiitigable 
and enterprising, saw that, unless a British army made its appear- 
ance in the country, there could be no chance of his producing an 
impression by merely annoying the enemy's seaboard, and tamed 
to the General Sir John Stuart had received the command of the 
Sicilian army, as well as that of the British troops, and the defence 
of the entire island had been intrusted to his care ; he was not 
ignorant that the French were preparing energetic means to assail 
it from the main land, and he was likewise sensible that it was of 
the utmost importance to England that Sicily should not fall under 
the dominion of Napoleon. After much deliberation, and some 
hesitation as to how far a military expedition, though it might 
gratify the Court, might tend to weaken and endanger the security 
of the island ; viewing, at the same time, the prolonged resistance of 
Gaeta, and foreseeing that, if he did no more ti^an destroy the 
preparations making for the attack of Sicily in Calabria, he might 
encourage the heroic garrison of Gaeta, and keep alive the insur- 
rection in Calabria ; the General, although with much reluctance, 
consented, at length, to make the attempt. 

The troops destined to this expedition amounted to aboat 4800 
effective men, who set sail from Palermo, on board Sir Sidney's 
J squadron, and landed on the 1st of July, without any opposition, 
I in a baj, in the Gulf of St. Euphemia. Proclamations were im- 
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mediately issued by the British commander, inyiting the Caiabrese 
to join the standard of their lawful sovereign, and offering them 
arms and ammunition for their defence against the French 
invaders; but few or none obeyed the General's summons. 
Disappointed at this. Sir John was hesitating whether he should 
not re-embark the troops, when intelligence was brought him that 
the French General, Reynier, with a force of 4000 infantry and 
300 cavalry, who had been posted at Reggio, apprised of his dis- 
embarkation at St Euphemia, had made a rapid march, and was 
now encamped on the sloping side of a wooded hill, below the 
village of Maida, about 10 miles distant Understanding, at. the 
same time, that the French Greneral was in expectation of being 
joined, in a day or two, by 3000 more troops, who were marching 
up for that purpose, in a second division, Stuart determined to 
anticipate any attack upon himself by an inmiediate advance. 
Leaving, therefore, a detachment, under Migor Fisher, to protect the 
stores, the army moved forward on the 4th, in the following 
order: — The advance, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Kempt, 
with 2 small guns, was followed by Brigadier Cole, with the 
grenadiers of the 26th, 27th, and 35ih, and some Sicilian volun- 
teers, with 3 guns. Brigadier Auckland succeeded Cole, with the 
78th and 81st, and 3 guns, and Colonel Oswald with the 58th and 
61st, and 2 guns. These troops, coasting the sea, threatened the 
French left, and took up their ground, resting their right on the 
river Amato, at its embouchure, which little river ran in front of the 
French position. The skirmishers on both sides were soon warmly 
engaged, and Reynier, whose reinforcements had been hurried 
up, seeing his superiority in troops to his enemy, gave orders, about 
9 o'clock, to General Compare, to cross the stream, and to clear the 
front of the French position ; but the daring fire of the skirmishers 
fell so thick around the advancing enemy that 600 or 700 men fell 
quickly, and General Compdre was himself wounded in the arm, 
while nillying the line. The British, surprised, but nothing dis- 
mayed, at the unexpected appearance of a force so much more 
considerable then had been anticipated, awaited the result with 
unflinching resolution ; their guns now opened, and Kempt was 
inmiediately ordered forward with the leading brigade. Directly 
opposed to him was the premiere Legere, the 4lite of the French 
division. Both troops fired volleys as they advanced, and both at 
the same moment suspended the firing, and went forward in close, 
compact order and awful silence, until they dashed against each 
other, and their bayonets crossed I At tiie same moment, the 
thrilling cheers of the British, confident in their purpose, rent the 
air, and perfectly appalled the enemy, who at length turned and fled. 
There were no French troops in support, and the bravest exertions 
of the 23^rae Infanterie Legere, led by Colonel Abbe, were insuffi- 
cient to check the disorder in which the French retreated upon 
Catanzaro. General Auckland was now seen to press forward to 
assist the victorious right-wing, and together they drove the enemy 
in wild confusion beifore theuL Reynier, then observlouqc, ^1^ 
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were fired by the garrison upon the besiegers before a single gun 
was opened upon the place, and it had resisted the French power 
under one of its most celebrated marshals, for six months. On the 
very day of the surrender, General Stuart established his head- 
quarters at Bagnara, near Reggio, and on the 23rd took possession 
of Scylla, opposite to Messina. The loss of Gaeta, however, now 
set at liberty a force of 16,000 men, to be employed in the south, 
and on the 3 1st a decree was issued at Naples, declaring the two 
Calabrias in a state of war. On the 16th of August, the French 
had gone to the disturbed districts in great force, and their head- 
quarters were r^-established at Cosenza, the capital of Upper Ca- 
labria. Towards the end of the year, they recovered possession 
of Colrone, Scylla, and Armentea, and the British troops were ac- 
cordingly withdrawn out of Italy, as the entire peninsula, except 
the island of Capri, which was still retained by the British, as a 
place of refreshment for their navy, was now entirely recovered 
by the French army. 

6. War in Dalmatia. 

Among the places which Austria ceded to France by the treaty 
of Presburg was the province and noble harbour of Cattaro, in 
Dalmatia, situated a little to the southward of Ragusa. By the 
terms of the treaty, France was to retain possession of Braunau, on 
the river Inn, until this cession was accomplished, and Berthier was 
intrusted with the duty of effecting the arrangements, and was 
established in that important fortress, with his corps, very much to 
the disgust of the Emperor. General Molitor, with his division, had 
already been despatched to take possession of Dalmatia, and had 
entered the town of Zara, the capital of that province. The Arch- 
duke Charles, appointed by his brother Minister of War, was desirous 
of carrying out the treaty in good faith, but, at the same time, to 
get rid as soon as possible of the French troops out of the Austrian 
dominions ; and, accordingly, had given orders for the surrender of 
Cattaro to the French troops at the time specified, which was the 
8th of March. The inhabitants of that seaport are, for the most 
part, Greek boatmen, and therefore, from similarities of religion, 
were attached to the Russians, whose army, after it had quitted 
Naples, occupied Corfu, and there in secret had prepared an ex- 
pedition against the province. It was composed of a ship of the 
Une, " Asia," Captain Bieilly, and 3 frigates, having on board about 
3000 men, who presented themselves before the forts that guarded 
the bay of Cattaro, on the 3rd of March, and smnmoned the Aus- 
trian commandant, who occupied the place with 1500 men, to 
surrender it to the Russians, on the plea that, as the day named in 
the treaty had passed, the right of occupation had lapsed from the 
French. The Austrian governor refused, but the Marquis Ghis- 
lieri, who commanded the native garrison, bribed, as was thought, 
by base gold, consented to evacuate the place in favour of the 
Russians. Molitor sent General Dumas to Castelnuovo, to remon- 
strate, but it was all in vain : an incuisioTi oi \&sy(i\^\:Kcc\&<se^ ^^so^ \ 
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of April; In passing St. Helena, a detachment of 286 officers and 
men were received on board the transports, making the entire 
military force about 1200, including officers; and wi3i these the 
expedition steered straight for the Rio de la Plata. Sir Home 
having shifted his flag to the ** Narcissus," he, in company with 
Captain Kennett, of the Engineers, on the 27th, went forward, 
leaving the squadron in charge of Captain Rowley, to obtain 
information, and on the 8th of June reached the island of Flores. 
The Commodore and Greneral, having decided on the plan of opera- 
tions to be pursued, now determined to proceed, in tbe first place, 
against Buenos Ayres. 

The troops being shifted into the vessels of lightest draught, the 
expedition arrived at its destination on the 24th of June, but, 
owing to the foggy state of the weather, and the intricacy of the 
navigation, it was the 25th before they could effect a disembarka- 
tion at the Punta Quilmes Ponichin, about 12 miles from Buenos 
Ayres. A body of 2000 Spanish soldiers witnessed fW>m the 
heights the landing of the troops, but did not oppose it. On the 
following morning, General Beresford at once proceeded against 
the town, but it was 11 o'clock before the British line could be 
formed. The enemy were drawn up behind the village of Reduc- 
tion, with 8 field pieces, and the General thought it desirable to 
make his line of advance of equal length, and to place his guns on 
the flanks ; but he kept back the St. Helena regiment and 2 guns, 
as a small reserve, 150 yards in*the rear. The enemy opened fire 
from his guns on the British advance, but the 7l8t, under Colonel 
Packe, and the Marine battalion, as soon as they reached the 
bottom of the hill, ran up it resolutely, and the enemy fled, leaving 
the 4 field-pieces behind them. The loss of the British in this 
slight engagement was one man killed and 12 wounded. Beresford 
immediately pushed forward after the fugitives, in order to prevent 
the destruction of a bridge over the Rio Chuelo, about 3 miles from 
the city, but arrived too late, for the enemy had already burnt it. 
Boats and rafts were immediately collected by the seamen, and 
placed under the direction of Captain King, of the Royal Navy ; 
and the enemy, though they opened a well-directed fire fh)m some 
great guns and musketry, could not prevent the passage of the river 
on the 27th. The British General then summoned the Viceroy, 
the Marquis de Sobre Monte. This governor, a man of an indolent 
disposition, and utterly incapable of any act of vigour under such a 
state of peril, accordingly gave up all further contest, and retired 
to Cordova, when the British entered Buenos Ayres, without 
further obstacle. While the army was thus employed, the Commo- 
dore,« with the battle ships of the squadron, made demonstrations 
before Monte Video and Maldonado, in order to alarm and occupy 
the garrisons of those places, which, as it afterwards appeared, was 
the military station of the colony. The British army showed a 
great degree of forbearance and moderation in their victory, which 
was as politic as it was creditable to their discipline. The property 
of individuals was respected, and even the cargoes of the <iQaal> 
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vessels, though of considerable value, were restored to their owners 
Nevertheless, upwards of a million of dollars and a great quantity 
of quicksilver, and Jesuits' bark, to a considerable value, that 
belonged to the pubHc, were obtained, in the pursuit of the 
governor by the 20th dragoons, under Captain Arbuthnot, and were 
deemed fair prizes of war. The inadequacy of our force, the want 
of competent authority, and the inability of the leaders to hold out 
any permanent amelioration of the condition of the people, very 
soon engendered a spirit of contempt against the British. Political 
intrigue, in opposition to their authority, was soon rife in the com- 
munity of Spaniards, who love secret enterprise at all times, and 
especially against a foreign domination ; when Don Santiago 
Liniers, a Frenchman by birth, who had commanded a Spanish 
line-of-battle ship on the station, took advantage of this spirit, 
made himself master of the effective returns of the British force in 
possession of the city, and showed the inhabitants the vulnerable 
points of their occupation of it, and the facility of turning them out. 
As soon as intelligence reached the British Government of Sir 
Home Popham*s unauthorised departure from the Cape, and medi- 
tated invasion of South America, orders were instantly despatched 
to recall him ; but the news of his success, and the opening thus 
occasioned to new enterprises of commerce, at a period when the 
policy of the French Emperor so restricted its operation in Europe, 
had so deluded the public mind^ that all objections to it were 
drowned in the universal joy at the fortunate result of the under- 
taking. Those who knew anything of the subject, however, saw 
that &e expedition had been both rash and improvident, and that 
the possession of Buenos Ayres no more led to the conquest of the 
rich mines of Potosi and Peru than the occupation of Margate 
would have led to the conquest of England. Experienced mer- 
chants also knew well that the markets of South America were 
already well supplied with English goods, through active channels 
of smuggling, which were more likely to be checked than extended 
by this invasion. Long, however, before the new government con- 
sequent on the death of Mr. Pitt, had time to discuss the policy of 
this measure, a settlement of it had been made by the Spanish 
colonists themselves. On the 31st of July, already Sir Home had 
become apprised that an insurrection against the British was 
forming in the settlement. Emissaries were at work in the city 
itself, under the very eye of the British General, with intrigues 
that seem to have escaped his vigilance, until they had arrived at 
maturity. It was on the 4th of August, about six weeks after the 
conquest, that Colonel Liniers put himself at the head of all the 
troops he could muster, on both banks of the Plata, and, advancing 
from Monte Video and Sacramento, landed with 1000 men at 
Conches, above the city, favoured by a thick fog, which completely 
concealed his passage of the river. On taking possession of the 
colony after the flight of the governor, Beresford established the 
Andiengia in authority, and named himself the president of it, but 
omitted to attend its sittings; accor^n^Vy^li^ was ignorant of the 
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feeling that existed against the British, or the extent of its hostility 
when Liniers took Sie field. He at once gallantly made a sally 
against the insurgents, and dispersed some of the armed levies, who 
had joined the Colonel ; hut, on the 10th, he retired into the castle, 
where he was himself summoned to surrender. On the 12th, he 
descended from the fortress into the city, in order to drive out the 
intruders ; hut while involved in the streets of the town, he was 
attacked with such fury, and so severely harassed by the fire opened 
upon the troops from the windows and balconies of the houses, that, 
after having lost 48 officers and men killed, and 147 wounded, he was 
obliged to beat a parley. The terms entered into became afterwards 
a subject of dispute, and it was alleged that they were violated by 
ihe Spaniards. Nevertheless, 300 men, with the General, were 
marched up the country and made prisoners of war. The colonists 
(whose numbers had swelled during the few days that the contest 
lasted, to 10,000 men) lost 700 in killed and wounded. The 
Commodore was on board ship when these events occurred, but 
brought up his squadron, afterwards, into the river, and blockaded 
the port until he could obtain reinforcements from the Cape or 
England. 

Some disputes had taken place this year between the United 
States and the Court of Madrid, which tiie pacific system of Mr. 
Jefferson, the President, alone prevented from having a belligerent 
issue ; but, in the course of the squabble, a Spanish adventurer, of 
the name of Miranda, had been permitted to fit out a small arma- 
ment in the harbour of New York, with which he set sail for an 
invasion of the province of Caraccas, in March, of this year. His 
force consisted of the " Leander," 18, and 2 small schooners, on 
board of which he embarked about 300 adventurers of different 
nations, with some arms and ammunition. It was the knowledge 
of this enterprise which induced Sir Home Popham to recommend 
to the British Government an expedition against the Rio de la 
Plata. Being himself a natural-bom subject of the King of Spain, 
this was a gross act of piracy in Miranda, and it seems surprising 
that, on the sole hopes of exciting a spirit of disaffection, and of 
obtaining plunder in the scramble, so many heedless spirits should 
have been found ready and willing to throw themselves into the 
danger of an ignominous death. Instead, however, of proceeding 
direct to his intended destination, the leader of the expedition 
stopped on his way to San Domingo, with a view of obtaining more 
assistance, and was pursuing his voyage to the small island of 
Araba, when, on the 27 th of April, he came across a Spanish 
brig of 20 guns, in company with a schooner of 16, near Puerto 
Cabello. This little squadron attacked him, captured his two 
schooners, and dispersed his followers; with great difficulty, he 
himself escaped in tiie " Leander," to the British island of Grenada, 
whence he repaired to Trinidad, and immediately set to work to 
prepare a second expedition, with which he landed at Vela de Coro, 
on the 2nd of August, but was driven out of the country with little 
difficulty, after undergoing a great many hardships. ^L 
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}n r<'f'<ni, that '/f th** fri^raiT, and this cannonading continned for 
ftV/'ii h»if %.u hour, whtiTt the frifrat^, finding she could not cope with 
Mtirh uti nntHfrou'ttitt howver crippled, ceased firing, tacked, and 
fna/li* Mil, while th'' fia(r-nhip s^^qght the protection of the Moro 
':ii«tl<', In iUihit, with 2 killed and 8 wounded. Rear-Admin! 
f*Ar U\f.hitri\ Htrnfrhan, with his accustomed penererance, was 
within a lii'Kri'ii of longitude of the " Foudroyant," when it en- 
v'mtiU'r*'i\ iUf f(ftl<* that no crippled that flag-ship; but, though 
H\r m^'hnrrl niJaHi'd that sfjuadron, two of his own, the " Belleisle,** 
74, (inpinln llnrgood, and " IMlona/' 74, Captain Erskine Douglas, 
fllwoviTi'd, on lh« Mih of Heptember, a strange sail, under jury- 
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ikpinht I'oyiiin, who ftrod a )dToi^\^« VxiXa Il«c, when she im- 
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mediately haaled down her colotm. The boats of the Bquadron 
were tnen sent in, notwithstanding that it was a neutral shore, and 
the French crew were made prisoners, and the prize set on fire. 
The remaining vessels of the squadron of M. Willaumez put in 
for safety to ports of the United States, and had yarions fortune. 
The only ships that are recorded to have reached French ports 
in safety, were " Le Cassard,'* 74, Commodore Faure, who got to 
Rochefort, and the Admiral himself, who will be heard of again 
at Brest 

11. The Squadron under Admiral Linois captured. 

The squadron of Admiral Linois still wandered about the Indian 
Ocean and the Isle of France, doing great mischief to British 
shipping ; but, now learning that the seas, in which he had been so 
long successful, swarmed with British men-of war, he resolved to 
attempt his return home. At first, he steered for the Cape, but 
finding, from an American ship, that that Colony was again in the 
hands of his enemies, he gave it a wide berth, and, proceeding north, 
crossed the equinoctial line for the twelfth time since his departure 
from Brest, tluree years before. The Admiral's flag still was shown on 
the '' Marengo,'* 74, and he had with him the " Belle Poule." On 
the 13th of March, the " London," 98, Captain Sir Harry Neale, 
the ** Foudroyant," 80, Captain Chambers White, and ** Amazon," 
38, Captain William Parker, under the command of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, came across Admiral Linois's path, in mid-ocean, 
somewhere opposite the Canary Isles. The " London " immediately 
bore in chase, and, at 5*30 the same afternoon, commenced an 
action, yard-arm to yard-arm, with the ''Marenga" In about 
half an hour, the Frenchman, unable to withstand the heavy fire of 
her antagonist, hauled off, and made sail a-head, when the " Belle 
Poule " ran up to her Admiral's assistance, and opened fire on the 
lee-bow of the " London ;" but soon the ** Amazon" frigate came 
up also, and engaged the French frigate, while the '* London" 
pursued the *' Marengo," who, seeing the " Foudroyant, ** also 
coming fast up, struck her colours, as did the ** Belle Poule," about 
the same time. The French Admiral, Linois, who was wounded in 
the action, showed much bravery, and only yielded to superior 
numbers ; but he was forced to remain a prisoner in England for 
some time, before he could make his peace with Napoleon. 

The command of the British naval forces on the Mediterranean 
station was still in the able hands of Vice- Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood, who, in the month of February, receiTed information that 
some frigates, which, after the battle of Trafalgar, had sought 
refuge under the guns of Cadiz, were preparing for sea. The 
Commander-in-Chief, therefore, directed the " Hydra " frigate, 38, 
Captain Mundy, and *' Moselle," 18, gun-brig. Captain Carden, to 
keep a watchful eye upon the port, while he withdrew the fleet out 
of sight ; as easterly winds, indeed, soon carried them as far to the 
westward at Cape St Haria. Informed of this by the si^aal-vMitik k 
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^ptain Hawkins, soon became the leading vessel in pursuit, 
^ she came into close action with the " Presidente," and 
^-^ht down her colours. The " Regulus ** escaped, and got safe 
~*"e8t ; and " Cybele," having repaired her injuries in the waters 
^e United States, reached Lorient again in the course of the 
ig spring. 
^^^e history of nations offers few examples of such a series 
■^uscesses as those obtained by the fleets of Great Britain in 
-6. In that period, the enemy lost 34 sail of the line, and 
■*^ crews, which were either destroyed or made prisoners, 
ited to 25,000 men. Their merchant marine had long since 
fc «*i nearly annihilated ; their Colonial trade was carried on by 
f Hrals, rarely under a hostile flag, unless in fast-sailing letters of 
El'^ae, or frigates, equipped and manned at a vast expense; and 
these, as has been shown, the greater part were, sooner or 
i^v, conducted captive to British ports. 
^""Sliison makes these remarks upon the period of the wars of the 
""^ *%nch Revolution, at which we have now arrived : " These mari- 
^40^6 transactions conduct us to that important epoch in the war, 
' m the French and Spanish navies were totally swept from the 
l^an, and the British had attained to Universal Dominion over 
^JB waters of the globe. The navies of all Europe were so 
^ iMerly paralysed, that the English flag had become * the sceptre 
■^Cl '^at all who met obeyed.' Fearless and irresistible, it navigated 
^ A^ery sea with as much security as if traversing an inland lake of 
le British dominions. The conqueror, whose will was obeyed 
>m the south to the north Cape, and from the Ural mountains 
ih the Atlantic, did not venture to combat even the war-sloops 
^ Mbat daily insulted his power in his own harbour." 

^^ 12. Confederation op the Rhine. 

1^ While England was thus displaying her prowess on the ocean, 
* * Napoleon was rapidly advancing to universal territorial conquest 
*^m The occupation of Dalmatia had made the French and Turkish 
r - Empires conterminous, and the seizure of Ragusa was accordingly 
r* displeasing to the Sultan, who was probably incited by the Russians 
: ■ to resent it General Sebastiani was, in consequence, sent Am- 
bassador by France to pacify the Ottoman Porte, and to seek to gain 
by any and every means an influence that might check, if not cir- 
cumvent, that of Russia and Great Britain, which, partly through 
fear and partly through interest, had hitherto obtained the ascend- 
ency at Constantinople. But the spark that smouldered- unsatisfac- 
torily in Europe was the vacillating policy of the Court of Berlin. 
Prussia had all along played a double part in the coalitions of the 
Continent against France, and had always showed herself more 
intent upon obtaining advantages from the dissensions of the great 
powers than by acting with a consistent policy and dignity in the 
negotiations of the allies. The Prussian Cabinet, indnding the 
great abilities of Haugwitz, Hardenberg, and Stein, was^ neverthsr 
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I'lfifhtu* t'tttf-it i,*,w %u^ft*^u*: t,u «ry*Ty Aide, NapoleoiL, at this 
h/fi/-. f/f-f«.ir«.'f »»»*. j/f/^;//* //f fffittfAupr (iarnt^nj to hiJ role bj the 
p'htftft- ht H thtfOHH r</|Ar;»t;//ri, of trhjch he »honld be the chiefl | 
'Ml nit'i'tt* th.fttttiii f>/»f/ir'- lifl/J, in truth, >>ecriine SO dislocated j 
>#r Mm. rrffff'l f.f/.firi "/r«<"fiji-firori th«;»ij':#;«;Mive wars of the French 
lli.f'ilMM/.rf, thttt t,\t\ tiin ftt-Tf hrokf'fi up. and a totally different 
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of opinion he now formed the project of reducing all to his subjec- 
tion ; the oppressed and the oppressors were equally at bis feet, and 
he might be excused for believing that the sceptre of Charlemagne 
had passed back from the Germans to the French again. A pro- 
clamation of the Emperor Francis II. soon after his return to his 
capital in January, might have awakened the observing to this fact, 
for he spoke in it only of his services and obligations as a Prince and 
a Father to Austria^ and appeared therefore to have virtually severed 
his connection with the German Empire. He was, doubtless, then 
already aware that Napoleon contemplated the dispossessing him 
of his title of " Semper- Augustus." In July of this year, how- 
ever, all the Powers who were to be admitted to the new Confede- 
ration assembled at Paris, and the conclusion was not long in being 
announced. On the 12th, the Act of Confederation was concluded 
by which the parties to the treaty were declared to be for ever severed 
from the Germanic Empire. On the 1st of August notification was 
sent to the Diet at Ratisbon of the formation of the new Confede- 
racy, and on the 6th the Emperor Francis II., yielding to a storm 
which he could not brave, renounced, by a solenm deed, the throne 
of the Ceesars, and declared himself Emperor of Austria, by the 
title of Francis I. Geographically, the states^ of the Confederation 
of the Rhine embraced all the territories watered by the Sieg, the 
Lahn, the Mayn, the Necker, the Iser, the Inn, and the Upper 
Danube, and comprised a population of 16,000,000 of men. The 
King of Prussia, who does not appear to have been in the least 
consulted in this scheme for superseding the Empire of which his 
country formed an important member, by a Confederation of which 
she formed no part at all, saw with deep displeasure the traditional 
ambition of his house, to wrest the empire from the house of Aus- 
tria, pass away. He might not have evinced the slightest repug- 
nance to any change which, altering the rule of the empire, deprived 
Austria of the Imperial Crown, if he could but have shared the vio- 
lated supremacy with Napoleon ; but to be altogether set on one side, 
and to be neither consulted nor considered, added to the bitterness with 
which, at the same moment, be received the reproaches of England 
and Russia for his late acceptance of Hanover— an acquisition which 
he now saw yielded him neither strength nor consideration. When 
Napoleon announced the act to Frederick William, he invited him 
with mock respect to form a similar confederation in tlie North of 
Germany ; but, at the same time, he negotiated privately with the 
Electors of Saxony and Hesse, to prevent them from entering into 
such a union, and declared, haughtily, that he could never permit 
the free cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, to become parties 
to it, although he had unscrupulously incorporated Frankfort into 
one of the new States of his own Confederation, and given up 
Nuremberg and Ratisbon to Bavaria, in exchange for some conces- 
sions made by that Power to his kingdom of Italy. 

While the North of Germany remained thus unsettled and un- 
satisfied, negotiations were opened between London and Paris which, 
for a moment, afforded a prospect of peace between Great Britain 
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fiMii.nity lit |MiMlfiK ftin nririyon a wAr-f(M>ting, without waiting the 
n-Hiili iif ritillini- ufinui\niUniHf which projiowil was at once onani- 

IMIHInI)' Hlltiplinl 
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It was not Pnusia alone, howerer, that joined in the cry of war 

with France. The pnhlic mind of Germanj waa in a high state of 

^^ feverish enthosiasm, and was still farther excited, at this moment, 
^"^ against the French, bj several circnmstances : first and foremost, 
^_^'^ a mnrder, thought to have proceeded from the orders of the 
_ ^ Emperor himselfl Pamphlets, contending against the aggression 
^*' of Napoleon, and preaching resistance to his authority, had been, 
^^^ about this time, widely circulated through Germany. One Palm, a 
' tradesman in Niiremberg, had been instrumental, with many book- 
ie; sellers, in giving these matters circulation, and on the 12th of 
^^ August he was seized and dragged before a French military com- 
^^ mission at Braunau, and sentenced to be shot, which inhuman 
^* decree (for he was not allowed to utter a word in his defence) 
^ was carried into effect on the 25th I The Senate of Frankfort 
*"* issued, about the same time, a dignified proclamation, recounting 
^•^i the enormous contributions that had been levied upon that tree 
city by the several French armies since 1796, and declaring that 
their independence had been forcibly taken from them by France. 
Marshal Augereau replied to this proclamation by a stem requisi- 
tion for the delivering up of its authors, who were accordingly 
arrested, but it was deemed prudent to stay fhrther proceedings 
against them. 



[ 



18. War in Gebmant. 

After a long delay succeeded a rash resolve. On the 1st of 
October, General Enobelsdorf, the Prussian Ambassador at Paris, 
remitted to the Emperor's government an ultimatum — ** That the 
French troops should evacuate Germany, that Wesel should he 
restored to rmssia, and that a categorical reply to these demands 
should be sent to the King before the 8th, at His Majesty's head- 
quarters," which had been established at Magdeburg, since the 5th 
of September. A more insane step was never taken by the most 
arrogant of potentates. It was a grievous imprudence in any state 
to hurry on a war out of mere feeling (at all times a most unsafe 
councillor) at a moment of entire isolation, for Russia was but as 
stubble-straw, and Great Britain a cold and offended friend. Cabi- 
nets and statesmen are expected to make their calculation of con- 
sequences before they act overtly, and not like thoughtless youth, 
to take a dangerous leap in the dark, out of idle passion, or under 
an outburst of even virtuous anger. 

As usual, the contending monarchs prefaced the conflict by 
manifestoes and proclamations. The order of the day of Napo- 
leon was, according to precedent, electric: — " Soldats! L'ordre pour 
votre rentree en France etait parti : vous vous etiez dejk rapproches 
deplusieurs marches ; des fetes triomphales vous attendaient ! Mais 
des cris de guerre se sont fait entendre k Berlin. Le meme esprit 
de vertige qui, ^ la faveur de nos dissensions intestines, conduisait, 
il y a quatorze ans, les Prussiens au milieu des plaines de la Cham- 
pagne, domine encore dans leur conseils. Soldats I il n'est auQua 
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Cronach. Marat, with the caralrT, preceded the anny. whJA 
marched in three columna, by Lobenstein. At the point where Fra»- 
conia and Saxony join, the advanced posts of the oppocing forc«s 
found themselyes in presence of each other, and forthwith enirair»d ; 
the Grand-Duke of Berg driTing the Prussians across the ^kul. at 
Saalburg ; and General Lasalle, with his caralry, forcing b«ck the 
corps of Tauenaien at Schleitz. The Emperor himself, desiroos o# 
being present at the first shot, was with the adrance in this affair, 
the result of which was the capture of 3 guns and 300 men. Taaen- 
zien withdrew his corps the next day on Anma. 3Iarshal Soolt 
advanced by Hof on Plauen on the 9th, and Lannes marched by 
Griffenthal on Saalfeld. 

14. Apfaib at Saaifeld— Pmkce Louis ot PBUsaiA killed. 

On the 10th, Bemadotte followed with his corps to Anma, 
whilst Marat pushed on to Gera, on the Elster; and General La- 
salle came upon the enemy's baggage, making prize of much booty, 
among other things, a pontoon train, which it was an extraordinary 
thing to capture on the third day of the campaign. Lannes, on the 
evening of his arrival at Saalfeld, received an order from Napoleon 
to unite with Marshal Augereau, and attack the enemy. There bad 
already arisen a grave dissension among the Prussian leaders, the 
old with the young ; and the Prince Hohenlohe, who had taken 
upon himself to act independently of the orders of the Duke of 
Brunswick, happened to have command of the division appointed to 
defend the posts of Blankenbourg and Rudolstadt, which com* 
manded the bridge across the Saal, while Prince Louis, cousin 
of the King, another of the young aspirants, acted with him 
in command of the rear guard. The latter, as soon as he saw 
the leading division of Lsmnes* corps, which he clearly perceived 
from the castle of Rudolstadt, resolved to attack it, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, and did so at 7 in the morning. He was already 
considerably in advance of Prince Hohenlohe's column, when he 
ascertained that the enemy in his front was 20,000 strong ; but, 
nevertheless, he persisted in his rash resolve. He had with him 
7000 foot and 2000 horse, who were posted on a plain where the 
little river Schwarza unites with the Saal, below Saalfeld. ThiB 
position was entirely commanded by a circle of heights, on which 
the French stood, and from which they poured down upon the 
Prussian detachment shot and even grape, in showers. This 
they sustained manfully till 1 o'clock, when Lannes detached 
Suchet's division behind the woods, and, to occupy the attention 
of the Prussian division, brought up General Clarapc>de'8 brigade 
to fall on the Prince's right, with a battery of guns. The Prince, 
on seeing Sachet's advance in his rear and Lannes descending tho 
hills to Ws front, lost his head ; and, not knowing what to do in his 
inexperience, thought to remedy his error by bravery, and led 
forward two regiments of cavalry, flanked by three squadrons of 
Saxon hossars, and, charging with determination, at their head. 
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mdt, at first, with some saccess ; bat, being encountered by Clara- 
pdde with equal brayery, who was supported by General Vedel*s 
brigade, which Sachet bad broaght ap, the Saxon regiments were 
OTertamed, with the loss of 15 gans, when they tamed and fled. 
Prince Louis then rallied, and when he placed himself at the head 
of the Saxon hassars he fell on the flank of the advancing line of 
the French infantry, but nothing could avail him in the dilemma 
in which he was involved, for he suddenly found himself in the 
midst of a numerous enemy, with his troops entangled in the 
marshy ground of the river banks. He was gorgeously arrayed, 
and a Marshal dea logis coming up, called on him to surrender ; on 
which, resolutely turning on his assailant, he replied by a well- 
delivered sabre cut, when an officer ran him through the body, and 
he fell, with both aides-de-camp by his side, mortally wounded. 
The whole of the rear guard, on seeing their prince fall, dispersed, 
and many perished, either by the sword or in the waters, while en- 
deavouring to cross the Saal ; which river, after this affair, was open 
to the French advance along its entire course. General Bevilagua, 
in endeavouring to rally the Saxon fugitives, was here taken pri- 
soner. The result of this affair to the Prussians was 1200 killed 
and 1800 prisoners, with 33 guns, colours, waggons, and baggage. 
The body of the Prince was taken up, and Marshal Lannes ordered 
it to be deposited with military honours in the vault of the Duke of 
Coburg at Saalfeld. The real evil of this disaster was the dis- 
couragement it gave to the young Prussian army, which, still vain 
of the part it had acted in Europe under Frederick, had now for the 
first time been brought in contact with the new glory of Napoleon. 
It created discord also between the Prussians and Saxons, and, 
unhappily, did not heal that which had existed all along between 
the young and the old leaders of divisions. The Duke of Brunswick 
had directed the army to be assembled on the left bank of the 
Saal, but the Prince of Hohenlohe persisted in withdrawing his 
division to the right bank, and gave orders to General Tauenzien 
to fall back on Kahla and Roda. The Prince himself repaired to 
Jena, where he established his head-quarters, and passed the whole 
of the 11th. Napoleon, on his part, kept resolutely to his plan 
of turning the Prussian left, and cutting them off from Berlin. 
Accordingly, he directed Marshal Lannes to go forward to Pos- 
neck and Neustadt, and established the Imperial head-quarters at 
Auma. 

The Prince of Hohenlohe was at length constrained to obey the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, and the whole Prussian force 
was assembled on the night of the 11th- 12th, between Jena and 
Weimar. 

The result of the respective movements of the two armies was 

that the Prussians had made arrangements to receive the attack with 

their backs to the Rhine, and Napoleon was already in a sitaation 

to make it with his back to the Elbel He had, nevertheless, at this 

time, so great an opinion of the army of his adversary, that, in 

inarching up from Paris, he had remaxWa^Xo wift of his staff, " Que 



noos aurions de la terre k remaer." The history of panics It In Im- 
possible to understand at any time, yet it -will scarcely be credittid 
that, so hollow and yicioos was the discipline of the Prussian army, 
even before it had experienced any serious reverse, that when tho 
Saxon division of General Zecheritz was quitting Jena on the I'itli, 
to occupy the position assigned it on the left bank of the Saal, ancl 
the Prussian division of Tauenzien was entering the same town, a 
cry was suddenly raised that the French were advancing upon tht«m, 
and a general rout was the consequence. Such was the terror in- 
spired, that the cavalry patrols ordered forward to verify the reports, 
refused to advance ; and, at length, a body of officers were obliged 
to undertake the duty. They found no enemy ( but the whole 
road was an inextricable mass of Aigitive soldiers, frightened 
peasants, equipages, baggage, guns, waggons, Saxon and Prussian, 
in indescribable confusion, the one pillaging the other, and all 
deaf to the commands of authority : a sad presage of impending 
evil. The consequence of this most untoward accident was a 
great delay in carrying out the dispositions of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the entire day was lost in re-establishing order. At 
length, in the course of the 12th, the army was collected and en- 
camped between Capellendorf and the scarped heights of Laud- 
grafenberg. 

15. The Battle of Jena. 

Napoleon, informed that the enemy were collecting on the side of 
Erfurt, made the following dispositions ft'om his head-quarters at 
Auma : — The Grand- Duke of Berg, who was with the cavalry, at 
Gera, was ordered to descend the Elster, in the direction of Leipiig, 
as far as Zeitz, and, if he found it clear of the enemy, to advance 
rapidly on Nauenburg. Soult was ordered to take Murat's place at 
Gera, and Ney was brought up to Auma. The corps of Davoust 
and Bemadotte were moved by the roads between the Elster and the 
Saal ; and Lannes and Augereau were instructed to feel their way 
in the direction of Weimar, all which orders were punctually f\il- 
filled during the night of the 12th-ldth ; and, on the latter day, the 
Imperial head-quarters were removed to Gera. The only encounter 
between the armies in these dispositions fell to the lot of Lannes, 
who came across the troops of Tauenzien, about a league and a half 
from Jena, on the left of the Saal, about daybreak on the ISth, and 
drove him in with little difficulty ; but, as soon as the obscurity 
cleared away, he found he had attained the elevated range of 
Landgrafenberg, and saw distinctly the Prussian army, drawn up in 
three lines before him. 

In the course of this day, however, the Duke of Brunswick had 
come to the determination to receive the coming battle on another 
ground, and sent word to the Ptince of Hohenlohe that " it was the 
King's intention to change the camp to Auerstadt, covering Frey- 
berg." It is probable that, at the eleventh hour, he had detected the 
design of Napoleon, and was desirous of recovering his cox 
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' V:/ftC% ktUT til) aft«r the fifiit had taken pl»ee. Brmsvid^liad also 
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and he waf , on no account, to make anj attack upon tiie cnemT 
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in m//ti//n« and the lame afternoon, General Rocbd, widi 24 bat- 

iMmn and 20 §f\naArfmM^ took poft in front of Weimar. 

f n the c(farwe of this night, the following waa the podtioD of die 
PnjMlarj tarmy in the act of changing their ground : — The King, 
with five divinioni under Brunswick, who followed each one league 
tiehind the other, was at Echardtsberge, near Nanenburg, on his waj 
to lAsipz'ift. Tlie reserve, under Duke Engine of Wiirtemberg, was 
between Magdeburg and Halle ; while Rachel, with 18,000 men, 
was at Weimar; the corps of the Grand -Duke of Weimar in 
march; and that of Prince Hohenlohe, with 50,000 men, at 

The Queen was, up to this period, with the army, but was now 
induced, after the most argent entreaties, to quit it with all the 
c^rtirt. 

Tiie Kmpcror met Lannes at mid-day on the 13th, at Gera, andboth 
wi'nt fdrward to reconnoitre the country. On arriving at Jena, they 
followed the road up the defile of the MUhlthal, which leads to 
Weimar, when, preceded by a body of tirailleurs, they suddenly came 
up with the PruHsians in position at Capellendorf, but could not see 
Kuchers corpH near Weimar ; nor was any knowledge obtained at 
that time that the Duke of Brunswick was marching away with 
A large force on Nauenburg. Napoleon thought he had the whole 
Prussian army before him, and in the night issued his orders for 
the attack next morning. Marshal Augereau was directed to 
turn tt.c left, and march up the Miihlthal, to assault the slopes 
called Schnccke, near llolberg. Lannes was to attack Closwitz on 
the Landgrafenberg, followed by Ney in reserve, who was to 
como up into line on his left as soon as Lannes had established 
hiniHolf between his corps and that of Bemadotte, who was 
moving on Dornberg. Soult was ordered to debouch fh)m Jena 
on the llachthal ; and Davoust, on the extreme right, was at 
Nauenburg. The Emperor bivouacked with Lannes on the Land- 
gmflenberg, in the midst of the Imperial guard, 4000 of whom, 
under Marshal Lefebvre (at 10 o'clock at night) marched, by a 
iiMTow pathy to reach the plateau of Closwitz, where their pre- 
MOCtf might be required early in the morning. The Prussian 
diriBion of Taueniien stiU oco\xp\«^ ^<& \AmIet8 of Cloawits 
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and Kospoda, bat were not disturbed. Feeling the importance of 
the position on which he stood, Napoleon employed the night getting 
his artillery up to the heights of Landgrafenberg, and in placing his 
guns on the most conmianding places, ordering the roads of ascent 
to be levelled, in order to command the ground more effectively. 
He himself, in company with Lannes, Sachet, and Soalt, made a 
reconnoissance of the ground for which he was to make the disposi- 
tions. His plan was to fall on Tauenzien with all his might at 
daybreak, while Augereau marched towards Weimar in his right 
rear, and Soult to advance towards Domberg, on the rear of his 
left. 

On his side, Prince Hohenlohe, fatigued, as well as his troops, by 
all the disorders of the preceding days, was under no apprehen- 
sion of an attack ; he, however, placed the Saxon division under 
General Cerrini, with 8 squadrons of cavalry and a troop of light 
artillery, in support of General Tauenzien, and occupied the forest of 
Isserstedt and the wood of Pfarrholz. He also placed a detachment 
under General Holzendorf at Domburg, which he supported with the 
Saxon brigade of Sanitz, together with a battery of light artillery, 
and some squadrons of hussars, a patrol of which last had carried off 
in the night a French battery, and intercepted the unfortunate M. 
de Monte^quiou with the Emperor's letters. Having also received 
the assurance of General Ruchel's arrival at Weimar, Hohenlohe, 
at 10 o'clock, retired to rest, and the Prussian camp sunk in repose, 
brightly lit up their camp fires, while the French scarcely showed 
one. 

At 4 in the morning the Emperor was, as always on such occa- 
sions, in his saddle, and, seeing the quantity of fires, sent off fresh 
orders to Davoust and Bemadotte ; to the former, to secure the bridge 
at Nauenburg ; and to the latter, to be on the alert at Dornburg so as to 
be sure as to what might occur on either side of him. He then passed 
in front of the corps of Marshal Lannes, and, addressing them, said : 
** Soldats, cette armee Prussienne si fiere est toumee comme celle de 
Mack a Ulm. Elle ne combat plus que pour s'ouvrir un passage : 
le corps qui se laisserait passer se deshonorerait. Ne redoutez pas 
cette celebre cavalerie : opposez lui des carries, fermes et le baion- 
nette." At 6 o'clock ike troops were set in motion : Suchet's divi- 
sion marched on Kospoda, having that of Gazan on his left. Soult, 
at the same time, sent forward the division St. Hilaire, followed by 
those of Legrand and Laval, towards the village of Closwitz. It 
was a thick fog, which continued till 9 in the morning, and the 
troops had a difficulty, in consequence, in keeping to their points of 
direction. Tauenzien, perceiving a mass of some sort before him, 
opened platoon firing upon it from the Saxon regiments of Frede- 
rick Augustus and Rechten, and from the Prussian battalion of 
Zweifel, which cruelly maltreated the advancing regiments of Cla- 
rap^de's brigade. When the weather cleared, 3 battalions were 
discovered at the edge of the wood surrounding the village of Clos- 
witz : these were immediately dislodged by General Reille who 
captured 23 guna in the wood of Pfarholz. Soult found the Xioapi 
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of Holzendorf deployed nelu* Roedingen, whom St Hilaire immedi- 
ately attacked, and drove back towards Stobra. During these 
events Ney, impatient at being placed in reserve, passed between 
the corps of Lannes and Soult, and dashed forward to Vierzehn- 
heiligen, which he reached at half-past 10 o'clock, without opposi- 
tion ; but here he brought on himself such a fire that it was neces- 
sary to send back Lannes to support him. The corps of Augereau 
pushed on by the Miihlthal, and attained the left of Isserstedt and the 
Flohberg, so that by noon the French army had very nearly reached 
all the points indicated by the orders of Napoleon and with little 
opposition. 

The Prince of Hohenlohe, in possession of an emissary of the 
French Emperor, was inflated with so much consequence, that it 
was with difficulty that he could be recalled to his military duties 
by General Grawert, who represented to him that the division of 
Tauenzien would be annihilated if not more strongly supported. 
He, accordingly, ordered a division to march to the point, and de- 
ploy between Gross-Romstadt, and Kotschan. The Prince him- 
self mounted his horse, and, at the head of all his cavalry, repaired 
to Vierzehnheiligen. The Saxon troops were at the same time 
directed to move to oppose a front to the advance of Augereau. 
Having made these dispositions, the Prince sent his orders to Hol- 
zerdorf, whom he supposed still in position on his left flank, and 
opened a heavy fire of artillery upon the French troops in his fiY>nt. 
Ney had endeavoured, by a dashing charge, under General Colbert, 
to get possession of the guns in battery, and had actually seized on 13, 
when the dragoons of Prittzwitz and the cuirassiers of Holzendorf 
drove back the French cavalry, who, retiring upon the infantry, the 
Marshal formed square to repel the attack. At the same time, the 
Hussars and Chasseurs, led by General Bertrand, (the Emperor's 
aide-de-camp) drove back the Prussian cavalry, and enabled 
Ney to rally his troops, while Lannes obtained possession of the 
village of Vierzehnheiligen, from which the Prussian garrison with- 
drew, and formed up behind it. Prince Hohenlohe fiien advanced 
the division of Grawert to retake that village ; while Cerrini, with 
his Saxons, joined the line of advance ; and &e regiments of Zathow 
and Lanitz, with that precision which was the pride of the Prussian 
organization, moved forward with all the steadiness of parade. 
Napoleon witnessed this movement with respect, and immediately 
ordered up the division of Suchet and his guards in support : twice 
these well-formed Prussians repulsed the combined attack ; and it 
was not till 1 in the afternoon that Vierzehnheiligen, Isserst^t, and 
the hills called the Schnecke were in possession of the French troops. 
The Prince of Hohenlohe had no conception that he was opposed 
to Napoleon in person, with the bulk of his army, and had, in the 
confidence of the strength of his position, conmiunicated to General 
Ruchel that he had beaten the enemy ; but all of a stidden the fire 
on the left, which had proceeded from Holzendorfs division at 
Nerkwitz, ceased entirely, and the Prince feared that his left flank 
"waa tamed. At the same time, 'heYieax^itom General Zeschenitx 
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that his right flank was menaced by strong columns of the enemy. 
In this dilemma he had no second line nor reserve to assist him, 
and could only reply to the appeals coming from the Saxon General, 
that he must maintain himself on the Schnecke until General 
Ruchersarriyal ; but the Prince sustained bravely the French attack, 
himself always in the midst of danger. 

It was 2 o'clock when Napoleon, from the heights about Isser- 
stadt, looking on all the field of battle, determined to deliver a 
blow, before the troops which were coming up could arrive to the 
aid of the Prince of Hohenlohe. Soult, having driven Holzendorf 
clean out of the line, was desired to quit the pursuit and to march 
against the Prussian left Augereau breaking through the forest of 
Isserstadt with fresh troops, overturned the brigade of Saxons under 
General Dyherzn, with the division of Decpardins ; andLannes pass- 
ing the scene of the bloody conflict about Vierzehnheiligen, drove 
back the Prussian infantry opposed to him, charging them with 
vigour in their squares, which they formed to resist the French 
cavalry, and overpowered all the efforts of the Prince Hohenlohe 
to rally the fugitives, in which endeavour General Gravert was 
struck down, badly wounded. Between 3 and 4 o'clock, the vic- 
torious French came upon the corps of General Ruchel, which com- 
prised 17 battalions and 4 squadrons, upon the Sperlingsberg, near 
Gros-Romstedt, havipg a second line of 7 battalions and. 9 squad- 
rons, all fresh troops, near Frankendorf, to which place General 
Zeschwitz, with his Saxons, had retired and formed. Soult imme- 
diately fell upon him, and after a sharp conflict, in which Ruchel was 
severely wounded, he drove back the Prussian division in disorder, 
and the rout was communicated to the troops at Frankendorf. Na- 
poleon, observing the success of his two flank attacks, brought for- 
ward all the remainder of his troops, the guard included, who went 
with a terrible impulse down the slopes which descend towards the 
river Iln, driving tiie grenadiers of Hahn and the regiment of Hohen- 
lohe before them. Prince Hohenlohe now left it to his chief of the 
staff, Colonel de Masserbach, to endeavour to rally these troops in 
the ground called Weibichtbusch, near Weimar, while he rode | 
back to see after the rest of his army. The divisions of Marchand { 
and Heudelet were found in possession of the ground, and the 
Prussians and Saxons were all in full flight, so that the Prince was < 
carried along by the fugitives, and had much difficulty in cren 
rallying the battalion of Winchel, and throwing himself into ibe 
square, which afterwards retired in good order, repuMng aereral 
attacks of the French cavalry. The rallying-point was miKctted 
to be between the villages of Liebstadt and Saalserha n a en , 'beyond 
the Bn. A Saxon division^ commanded by General NirMnmcbfel. 
whieh was placed at Schwalhausen, was left, by the r eact q f i^ ^.^^^ 
of ihe Prussian right wing, completely isolated, *'*^^r™"^**^ "«t^ 
out receiving any orders of retreat, exposed to t he *^'' '*y*^ <:^4«tr|res 
of HautpooTs cuirassiers, which in the end J|^[f"I^^**^ tban- 
The army of Hohenlohe fled, part to the right, ^^^J^^^^^^^mierttk. 
and part to the left, b^ond Weimar, the Pti^ct wsmu^ ^j^ns-af 
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^ortance of retaining the heights, came up in person, bringing 

.le fresh regiments from his resenre, under General Kunheim. 

.ul DaYOust also repaired to the same point, for he felt that 

. the piyot of every attempt to force back the centre and left 

. J Prussian line. Here, therefore, the conflict raged sharply ; 

.'le Prussians were forced to yield possession of the heights, 

".ere most horribly crushed by the French artillery, as they 

nd^ into the plain. 

J'le Prince of Orange, however, still defended the village of 

idorf and Poppel, on the left of the Prussian line, against the 

_ .ilts of Genend Friant's division, and was nobly supported by 

^ cavalry, who again returned to the encounter, under Prince 

— — iiy. At length, an assault, led by Colonel Higonnct, who was 

- 'cd in the attempt, succeeded in capturing some guns on one 

:k, while a company of sappers, pushing along the high road, 

n«l the village d Poppel, in which 1000 men were constrained 

lay down their arms. Marshal Davoust, profiting by the success 

" both his corps, now advanced his centre through the village of 

- - .inchwitz, but found himself still in presence of the Prussian 

-'^ fserve under General Ealkrcuth, and the cavalry rc-formcd under 

---^^lucherin second line, both of whom boldly advanced to retake 

'oppel, but the fire frt)m the heights of Rehausen, now in the pos- 

-^sssion of the French, crushed the right flank, and the whole were 

"^ibliged to fall back on Gemstadt, while General Amim, marching 

jn his left, formed them up at Eckhardtsberg. 

—^ It was now deliberated whether the King should collect his 

- troops and make a desperate attempt to restore the battle, or retire 

to unite, as it was hoped, with Hohenlohe and Kuohers corps. In 

"- ^ opposition to Bliicher's advice, a general retreat was ordered upon 

=^ "Weimar by Auerstadt; but, on reaching Maltstadt, there appeared, 

to the astonishment of the retreating army, a line of bivounes, 

^ which proved to be those of the corps of Bemadotte, Prince of 

Ponte Corvo. 

The first corpa-cTarm^e had proceeded according to its Instnie- 
tions, all three divisions in one colunm, towards Naumburg, and had 
been joined in its march by a division of dragmms under General 
Beaumont, and a battery of liorso artillery, which Prince Murut 
had detached to hii right, when he marched upon Jena. Benm- 
dotte had also received from the Emperor the duplicate oi' tlic public 
despatch, addressed to Davoust, who, on receipt of it, had repaired 
in person to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, to urge him to unite the 1st 
and 3rd corps and assume the command at Naumburg. This 
Bemadotte declined to do, but prepared an indeiKsndcnt course of 
action, which better fulfilled, as he thought, tlie spirit of the orders 
he had received — " Vous dcvrez mancBuvrer sur Tennemi, et deborder 
sa gauche." Accordingly, he marched back across the Saal, at 
Cambnrg and heard the cannon on the side of Auerstadt, but knew 
nothing of the course of evenU at Jena, which was too distant on 
his right The difficulties of tlie ground he ha d to wmi w. occu- 
pied all hii attention, from 9 in the moining ^flP^SS aftet- 
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■WM ?:nic-La««i ^) sxTT^TXiier -jtf 7»actt x- rx^ Gnaii-'lXike cf Boi 
:n asza -ksrsui in iu r-m.'* .cni-i ■."■n tie lici "rie P^iace-Mir^ 

V^rTi^- '^ Hj-l-. H-i T^:*;:--'! ■Jiri.'raxj.iii.-ji. m Oje ** ^ »-fc thtf 
Prjn:- E.ij«!ic :c "^ ir-em :t:rx .ri«:riz:. i* :- 'w^wr'tj appear. <tf ike 
iia: :f n»f ?rx:js'.as imj :ii :2.f .-fca iiui ?r«.'aii: :xp th« Ptvsin 
r-wr^- •»: tie "jrztr "Tiairs. liiiai^n ::7 i pi.siiiJa tZrerv behind the 
SuL. 'r-tt ±e I'tii- rerrmi-rcw. icc.-piizi->. ▼i<»!i fee cazne m to 
ti_i 7i:l::l i: » li "-ie 3i«.n:z;f. «!i: j.-rr-ir-i tie di-rfiicn Dopcot 
"i: iTihik 'ha l-ro^r xirr:-r :r..ij?i icr;« :ie r-T^r. ▼bile he dzxvcttd 
Tin: :r E»r-:iiet :;: ULir-iz rj iis .er« iZfi jtts* die screua k»v«rd0tfB, i 
':»:r^re£i H_ile is«i «.T:.rCi.:ieLS5ii2. :z :ri-r :j ear otf the Prince^i 
r:a«i :f ?«rir:i z^ ILLrie-Mrx. T!ie Prasfazs cerended the bridge 
f:«:iirlT. izn:ccici«:ixs :c r»r:<iec* =ar:ii- iz-i peered destracdoa npoo 
L"i ;•.;!: rrrc: i -wfil-ruice-i tiirsfry : rut. irl^E^^ Colocel Bttiua i 
l-sti 'ji-i F T-c».*i zrecjiii-rrj w::ii :he bajccec. aad oot obIt orcr- | 
nr::i-i th^ rizrsij be: oi-CTrTTei re enrer ihe ro^a pell-mell widi \ 
Hi-i r-iircs. EixfCfi cc WirrcEirenr. however, tbrmed np his 
m^zi ic- rr^cse :h.tf ioczltf ir^hrk. be: Beniaione seat ap the divi- 
*:oz i:rf Kiva-.i md the caTiIrT cf Tilly, who effectnallT cat off 
all r^tna: oa 3Ixriebcrs. asd preswi the Prince ti> fill" l«ck hr 
"WAV cf Zorbiz. and Rddc£«s ::poa IKssia. Bur. vhile Droaet'i 
divis: .-ta had thus nmed the head of Prince £u^ne*s reserre, his 
ocrpcsts adTised him of the adrance of a bodr of SOOO Pmsaans, I 
vho vere coming up against him, under General Trescow, along i 
the left bank of the SaaL These were marching towards the bridge i 
in ntier ignorance of what had happened, and had arriTed on the > 
Weinberg, when a hearr fire of ardUery opened upon them, and j 
they, at the same moment, received a fierce charge of cavalrr on j 
both sides. The Prussian regiment instantly formed sqoare/and I 
i endeavonred to fall back, bnt this combined attack utterly crushed I 
j them, and bat few escaped to Magdeburg. In the meantime. Prince 
I Eugene, continuing his retreat, reached the Elbe, at Dessau, at 6 
in the morning of the 18th, and, having burned the bridge, he, at 
length, joined die King's head-quarters at Magdeburg. 

It is said that in the two battles of the 14th of October there 
were 380 Prussian officers struck down, including the two brothers 
of the King, Marshal Mollendorf, General Ruchel, General Schmet- 
tau, who had been aide-de-camp to the Great Frederick, and who 
died of his wounds at Weimar, as well as the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Duke of Brunswick, of which illustrious man these ** Annals " 
have, at the close of the Seven Years' War, already recorded the 
military character. It is a noble testimony to the character of the 
German soldier, that, in so terrible a calamity, the Prussian officers 
had thus iK>bly proved their devotion with their blood, and, amongst 
these, the first in sacrifice as in rank, was Marshal de Mollendorf, 
who, left a prisoner at Erfurt in consequence of the wounds he 
received at Auerstadt, here closed a very distingidshed militaiy 
career, though he survived to the end of the war. 
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18. MnjTART Character of Field-Marshal db 

M0LLEN1>0RF. 

Field-Marslial the Count de Mollendorf was bom near Prisnitz, in 
1724. He was educated at the Royal Military Academy of Brande- 
burg, and made a page to the Great Frederick. He accompanied 
that king to the wars, and was at his side in the battles of MoUwitz 
and Chotusitz; he afterwards entered the Royal Guard, of which he 
was named Adjutant, in 1744. He has the high honour of having 
been noticed by name at this early period in the '' Histoire de mon 
tems." In the second Silesian war, he assisted at the siege of 
Prague, and was wounded at the combat of Carr. He was in the 
victory of Rosbach, in 1757, and received the Order of Merit at 
Leuthen. In 1760, he obtained the command of a regiment of the 
Guard, and distinguished himself in that capacity, bom at Liegnitz 
and Torgau, at which latter field he had the mi^ortune to be made 
prisoner, but was speedily exchanged ; he acted as Migor-General 
at the siege of Bunkersdorf, in 1761. In the war of the Bavarian 
succession, he commanded a corps-d^armSe, under Prince Henry of 
Prussia, and, for his conduct in the battle of Bautzen, received the 
decoration of the Black Eagle. He became the constant and 
habitual attendant and companion of the Hero King during the 
latter years of his life. After the bloodless campaign of the parti- 
tion of Poland, he was named Field- Marshal. When the war of the 
French Revolution broke out, he was selected to succeed the Duke 
of Brunswick, on his resignation of the command of the allied 
armies, by taking charge of the Prussian contingent. He had been, 
from the first, adverse to the policy of invading France at this 
juncture, and now readily assisted the King in his temporising 
measures for withdrawing from the alliance. He, however, held 
his ground for some time in the fastnesses of the Vosges mountains, 
and foiled General Hoche at Kaiserslautem. From this period, 
such was the questionable policy adopted by Prussia, that no 
opportunity was offered its army to take the field, and Mollendorf 
remained inactive till his fatherland was threatened with the irrup- 
tion of 1806, when he answered the call of his Sovereign, to be as- 
sociated with the Duke of Brunswick in the command of the 
Prussian army, though he was then in his 82nd year. On this 
occasion, he was a fresh example of the unfortunate prejudice of 
nations entrusting a military command in the field to an ex- 
hausted leader of old reputation. He had nothing left for the 
service of his country but his ancient bravery ; and, while endea- 
vouring to repair blunders by the reckless exposure of his person in 
the u^ortunate battle of Auerstadt, he was wounded and made 
prisoner. He, however, recovered, became an arrant miser, accu- 
mulated great riches, and died in 1816. 
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f, ' .# f# .. »,.,.i« I* h'th tt,* h A/f'.AA*/./; *fj *f,^ \r^k*i'Jt Weimar, vho 
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..I./ .f./Miiff "M^ M^jr, hm ff^ff^, f/, ^/,i./.t th«! t^wnnj, who had 
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».ij fi Ml. fniM' 'III/. Wi'lrriNf, ffMnhlrff^ Miwiinl, ri'ftchf^l HteDdal, 
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lMM|^/^/</, fif iiiMM Iml til l.iMuUu, ¥il«'i«> lit* vnmm'Ai Om Elbe and 
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gave op the command to General Winning, who retired on Kyriti. 
Sonlt now received the Emperor's orders to leave the ohserva- 
tion of Magdeburg to Prince Murat, and observe the north of Brand- 
denborg, as the Idft wing of the ffrand armjr. 

On ue 21st, the Prince of IVmenlohe, having collected the ftigi- 
tives of the destroyed Prussian armies, found himself able to quit 
Magdeburg wi^ 16,000 infJEUitry, 600 cavalry, and 80 guns, while 
he left the skeletons of some 27 battalions and 500 horse to form the 
garrison of that fortress, under General Kleist, and hoped to be able 
to carry this corps in safety beyond the Oder. On the 2Srd, he 
arrived at Ratenow, and, on the 25th, at Rupin, where he hoped to 
have been joined by Bliicher. All the French columns were set in 
motion to cut off this army of Hohenlohe fVom attaining; the banks 
of the Oder, and the Grand Duke of Berg was not likely to be the 
least active in ^e pursuit On the 26th, he came upon the Prussian 
division of General Schimmelpenninck, who formed the right 
flanking division of their march, at Zehdenich. Lasalle's brigade 
instantly attacked the Queen's Regiment of Hussars, who, after a 
sharp, and, for a time, doubtfUl contest, were driven through the 
village, where they were received by the fire of the divisions of 
Grouchy and Beaumont, and were utterly cut to pieces; 300 of 
ihem fell on the field, and 700 were made prisoners, the rest fled to 
Templin. Hohenlohe, at Granne, heard of the defeat of Schimmel- 
penninck, and was forced to attempt to make his way, by Fiirsten- 
berg, to Prentzlow and Brotzenburg, but he found Murat arrived 
at the latter place before him. On me 28th, he reached Prentzlow, 
and, being now convinced that he could by no means get safe to 
Locknitz, the Prince capitulated to the Grand Duke of Berg. 

Of all the mighty army that Prussia^ad assembled, there yet re- 
mained the division of the Duke of Weimar, who had got away 
from Soult's pursuit, and reached Mecklenburg ; and the cavalry of 
Bliicher, who, hearing of Prince Hohenlohe's defeat, got to Neu- 
Strelitz, where Winning had already collected 21,000 men. The 
division which had passed under the command of General Winning 
had successfully escaped the pursuit of Soult and had reached the 
country of Mecklenburg, but could only look for further means of 
escape by embarking on the Baltic at Colberg, or Dantzig. On the 
80th of October he reached Waren, on the Muritz Lake, where, the 
same day, Blucher (who had vainly .endeavoured to unite with Prince 
Hohenlohe, and now had heard of his capitulation) arrived from 
Neu-Strelitz, and assumed the command of the whole body that had 
been collected, numbering about 25,000 men, with 70 g^uns. He 
did not approve Winning's proposition to take to the water, but re- 
solved to attempt to mi^e his way to the banks of the Elbe, at 
Lauenberg. On the 1st of November, the corps of Bemadotte and 
Soult came upon him at Waring, and had an affair with his rear- 

fuard. Bliicher, however, availed himself of the difficult country 
e occupied, which is intersected bv numberless lakes and streams, 
and has no roads, and ensconced himself securely near Schwerin 
sitnated in the midst of a lake of Winmier. Here the Pi 
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Gcocn], Wmning, with 15 sqnadroos and m batterr of aitfllerr, was i 
chai gcd bj the French GenenL Wattier, and was driren back whh 
loaSy when Colonel Genuid and sereral men wae taken prisoners ; ' 
but Beniadotte broogfat op men to the rescue, and drore back the 
Pnunans, with the loss <xf 7 gnns, and entered Schwerin on die j 
4thy when Blocher retired to Gaddynsch, celebrated for the action I 
between the Danes and Saxons, in 1712. Here he was sommoned 
to lay down his arms, but replied with qiirit, ** Je ne capitnlerai 
jamais.'* On the 5th he resomed his march to L&beck, Sonlt and 
Mnrat following close upon his heels to Retzborg, and Bemadotte 
to Sehonberg. Here the Prince-Marshal first came in contact with 
the Swedes, who were hereafter to become his sabjects. A fearfdl 
contest took place in the streets of Liibeck, from which Blucher 
escaped with difficoltj at nightfall on the 6th, bj the Holstein 
Gate, with only a few caral^. At daybreak, ihe French troops 
were again after him on the road to Holstein, and driven, at lengtili, 
into a comer, and snffering with an attack of fever, ihe gallant 
General sent a flag of trace to request that an officer might be 
sent to him, at Ratkao, to receive his snbmission. Such was the 
terror which seized on the Pmssian anthorities, that, on Marshal 
Lannes summoning Spandau, on the 26th, the Commandant sur- 
rendered it on the sole terms of saving the effects of the officers ; 
and Stettin also capitulated on ihe 29th, Kustrin on the 31st, 
and Magdeburg on the 7th of November ; and the strong places on 
the Weser soon followed. Louis, King of Holland, appeared 
against Hamela on the 7th, which General Schuler gave up the 
20th, and Nieuburg capitulated on the 25th. Kleist surrendered ' 
the fortress of Magdeburg to Marshal Ney, after a heavy bombard- 
ment of two or Siree weeks; and thus ihe Prussian monarchy 
may be said to have been for the time blotted out of the map of 
Europe. 

Napoleon was so delighted with the acquisition of Spandau, that 
he rode over from Potsdam to inspect it, on ihe 26di, and gave 
orders for its being immediately occupied as his place (Tarmes, with 
every sort of proviaionment de guerre et debouches and to be placed in 
the best state of defence. The Emperor now took up his quarters 
at Cbarlottenberg, to be prepared for a triumphal entry into Berlin, 
which the King, Queen, and Court had abandoned some days 
before Davoust's arrival, crossing the Oder into the Polish provinces 
yet remaining to Prussia. The Emperor, therefore, having issued 
orders to Bemadotte, Murat, Soult, and Lannes, to pursue the 
broken forces, which were making their way across Mecklenburg, 
entered the capital of Prussia. 

20. Napoleon kakes his Triumphal Entbt into Bbbun — 
Famous Decree against British Commerce. 

Aapoleon Bonaparte had successively entered, in the course of his 

brilUant career, Milan, Cairo, Vienna, and Berlin. He was never 

munixidful of the moral effect oi tltie^ft ^^cand displays of victory 

- I 
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upon the populations which he conquered. Indeed, no hero ever 
before attended so much to the small accessories of triumph as he 
did on all occasions. He had made a great scene of his visit to the 
apartments of the Great Frederick, at Sans Souci ; there everything 
had been religiously preserved as when the g^eat hero had breathed 
his last, even to the book which he had last read, and which still 
remained on the table where he had left it. He now recorded, in a 
distinct bulletin, that he had been to view the tomb, where ** the 
remains of this great man are enclosed in a wooden coffin, covered 
with copper.** There yet remained on the coffin of Frederick the 
cordon of the Black Elagle, and the scarf and sword of his uniform, 
together with the colours he had -taken in the Seven Years' War. 
It is a great discredit to the character of Napoleon, that he laid his 
sacrilegious hands on these venerable relics and sent them to Paris, 
to be presented to the Hdtel des Invalides. Conquerors ought, 
even from interested motives, to respect the trophies that attach to 
the past. It is no honour to seize from the nerveless hand of the 
dead that which his living glory had hallowed, and with the 
spoiler none will sympathise, when he, in his turn, is despoiled. 
Bonaparte was not in die habit of displaying delicate attentions to 
either the dead or the living. His unmanly sarcasms, in his published 
bulletins, on the beautiful queen of Prussia, cannot be read without 
indignation even now. But he showed little mercy towards the 
enemies he humbled. 

On the 27th of October, surrounded by his chasseurs and his 
grenadiers, and preceded by Marshal Davoust, he entered the Prus- 
sian capital, under the arch erected in honour of the Great Fre- 
derick, where he descended at the Royal Palace, and then received 
the respectful homage of the authorities, and, amongst others, that 
of Prince Hatzfeld, who had, at the solicitation of die inhabitants, 
been charged with the maintenance of the peace of the city. This 
minister had been one of the war party, and had, in that character, 
displeased the Emperor, who received him with a severe air, and, 
averting his head, said, ^ Ne vous presentez pas devant moi ; je n'ai 
pas besoin de vos services. Retirez vous dans vos terres.'' The 
astonished nobleman had no sooner withdrawn than he was arrested 
by command of the Emperor, who ordered him to be executed the 
same evening. The intervention of Davoust and Rapp, and the 
delicate and interesting situation of the Princess Hatzfeld, suc- 
ceeded, with great difficulty, in averting this additional stain from 
the character of the conqueror. 

The triumph would not have been complete, nor would it have 
been that of Napoleon, without a proclamation. Accordingly, the 
following glowing account of the campaign was issued : *< Soldats 
une des premieres puissances de TEurope est aniantie. Les forets' 
les defiles de la Franconie, la Saale, TElbe, que nos p^s n'eussent 
pas traverses en sept ans, nous les avons traverses en sept jours et 
livre dans Tintervalle quatre combats et une grande bataille. Nous 
avons precede k Potsdam, k Berlin, la renommee de nos yictoirM 
Nous avons feit 60,000 prisonniers, pris 65 drapeaux, parmi lesquS 
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ceox des gardes da roi de Pnuse, 600 pieces de canon, trois for- 
teresses, plus de yingt generanx. Cependant» pr^s de la moitie 
d'entre yoos regrette de n'avoir pas encore tire un coap de fosiL 
Toos les proyinces de la monarchie pnusienne jnsqu'a TOder sont 
en notre poayoir." 

The states of the Doke of Bnmsirick were now overran and con- 
fiscated, and the renown of the Teteran hero of that state treated 
with the most ongeneroos contempt. The whole dominions of the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, though he had not appeared in arms at Jena 
or Anerstadt, were next seized, and the Prmce formally dethroned 
and depriyed of all his possessions. The French armies exercised 
&e right of conquest over the length and breadth of Germany, and 
the principle, that war was to maintain itself, was at this jnnctnre 
carried oat to the fullest extent. 150,000,000 of francs were the levy 
on the IVussian States to the west of the Vistula, 25,000.000 on 
those of the Elector of Saxony, while the city of Berlin, under the 
rapacity of General Clarke and his subordinates, was made to feel 
all the bitterness and humiliation of conquest Early in November, 
the whole country between the Rhine and the Vistula was brought 
nnder the provisions of a complete military organization; re- 
ceivers-general were appointed to collect the entire revenue, under 
the supervision of French authorities ; and the Emperor openly 
announced his intention to retain possession of the whole till Eng- 
land should be compelled to concede the liberty of the seas. The 
unfortunate King of Prussia, who had behaved with great gallantry 
at the battle of Auerstadt, on the 14th, had arrived at Charlotten- 
bergon the 17th, wheifce quitting the home of his fathers, he pro- 
ceeded to seek reAige behind the Oder. He ordered the garrison of 
Berlin to be withdrawn and to follow him, which they did on the 
2l8t ; and this wreck of a nation, a monarchy, and an army arrived 
and took possession of Konigsberg on the Baltic, a fortified city of 
60,000 inhabitants, and there established itself within a strong 
citadel called Fredericksberg. 

Meantime, negotiations were opened with the King, on whose 
part Counts Luchesini and Rastrow met M. Dncos, on the part of 
the Emperor, on the 22nd. Prussia was in no state to offer terms ; 
the capture of her armies, the surrender of her fortified places, 
the utter prostration of all her strength, placed her at the feet of 
Napoleon. She was required to renounce all the provinces she had 
possessed between the Rhine and/ the Elbe, to pay a contribution of 
100,000,000 francs towards the expenses of the war, and to cease to 
take any concern in the afiairs of Germany. She was tdso ordered 
to recognise the Confederation of the Rhine, and the Princes of Ger- 
many by whatever title the conqueror chose to confer upon those 
comprised in that State. To these severe conditions the King de- 
clined to accede, and refused to ratify the armistice concluded by 
his plenipotentiaries on his behalf. He published a melancholy, 
but Doble, appeal to Europe, and resolved to join the Russian 
armieSf and stand or fall with the Emperor Alexander. His Queen 
bd4 Court had already sought witS^ Ymii \he security of Konigs- 
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berg, and he had at least left to him a happy domestic circle within 
this narrow home. 

Napoleon was so perpetually haonted by the existence of Eng- 
land, and the danger arising out of her increasing power and pros- 
peritjr, that, notwithstanding his onceasing conquests, he felt eager 
to deiy the only enemy he could not reach, and who insulted him 
on every shore that bounded his erer-extending Empire. He 
accordingly sent orders to Marshd Mortier to make a most 
rigorous search at Hamburg for English merchandise, and to 
sequester, without scruple, all British produce and manufactures 
which he found in that city, whether belonging to merchants 
or to other persons. Before, however, the arm of the spoiler 
could reach Cuxhaven, the merchants, apprised of their danger, 
effected the escape of themselves and their ships; and, notwithstand- 
ing the statements of the French, the only valuable commodities 
that fell into the possession of the enemy was com, which was 
of considerable importance to them, as there were at this period 
great apprehensions of famine. The British navy, however, held 
their own opposite the Elbe, and an Order in Council was issued by 
the British Government, undismayed by the disastrous course of 
events, declaring the whole coast of France in a state of blockade. 
This grated on the arrogant spirit of the conqueror so much, that, 
intoxicated with his unparalleled success, he now promulgated 
from Berlin, on the 20th of November, an anathema excluding 
all the produce of English industry from the entire Continent. 
By this decree the British islands were declared to be in a state 
of blockade ; all subjects of the British cro^ found in countries 
occupied by French troops were declared prisoners of war; all 
English property was declared lawful prize ; all letters written in 
the English language, or addressed to Englishmen, were ordered 
to be stopped at the post office ; all commerce in the produce or 
manufactures of England was prohibited, and this was declared to be 
a fundamental law of the Frach Empire. The whole, however, 
was, more or less, an empty menace, though it caused dismay among 
the commercial cities <^ the Continent It soon became perfectly 
harmless, and '* dominer la mer par la terre," became an ** ld6e 
Napoleonne," that posterity still laughs to scorn. His decrees of 
continental exclusion only opened the door to a frightful extent 
of smuggling, and the goods which were prevented entering the 
market by a lawful road, found golden ways by which even 
French Generals of divisions were ready enough to let them pass. 
It was more within Napoleon's imperial power to decree columns, 
and pantheons, and monuments of brass and stone, than everlasting 
memorials of paper. As the column in the Place Vendonle, in Paris, 
was placed there to commemorate AusterUtz, a bridge over the 
Seine was now erected, and designated the '* Pont de Jena," and 
the church of the Madeleine was inscribed to the army, to be hence- 
forth the depository of military trophies. 
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21. Napoleon advances against the Rusmahs. 

Napoleon now bethought him of his Russian foe, and prepW*' 
advance upon him with policy as well as by arms. He iat* 
Ki>soiusko, and proposed to him to re-establish the kingdom rf^ 
land : but the honest patriot saw through the wiles of this aititBV 
conqueror, and, convinced that the object was not the indepenfc* 
and happiness of his dear country, but to render it a mere stepphf 
stone to facilitate operations against the Emperor Alexander, rdm 
to take any steps in the matter. The Emperor considered tintj 
advance his army heedlessly into Poland, without the assurance • 
friends, was to endanger his flanks and his rear ; for Austria waiit' 
ready busy remodelling her army and refilling her niagazintf,»J 
gave very evasive answers to the inquiries made on the sulject* 
them by tie French ambassador at Vienna. He knew how deeply* 
had been injured, and how she chafed her chains. He made a fnxA 
therefore, of the Elector of Saxony, by admitting him to the cot- 
federation of the Rhine, with the dignity of King. This step v» 
tralised the enemies in his rear. To secure the left flank in ^ 
advance, Marshal Mortier, with the 8th Corps, which had be» 
employed in the reduction of Hanover, was now desired to give tint 
task over to King Louis and the Dutch army, and to move up fivv- 
with to watch the coast line of the Baltic, and to force the Swedei 
to be quiet. General Clarke, to whom, with Count Dru as Fin*^ 
cier, he had confided the administration of the Prussian ^^^'v 
interim^ assisted Mortier by restraining all the intrigues that ii^iff^ 
be employed against him from that quarter. At the same time, he 
wrote to King Frederick William,— "Votre M^jest6 m'a hA 
declarer qu'elle s*etait jetee dans les bras des Russes. L'avenir fei> 
connoitre si elle a choisi le meilleur parti et le plus efficace. EUe * 
pris le comet et joue aux d^s ; les des en decideront.** As a protecti^ 
to his right fluik. Napoleon had been for some time working throagh 
his ambassador. General Sebastiani, to bring the Porte to his d^ 
and, marvelloudy enough, the hereditary ambition of Russia aided 
his machinations. The Emperor Alexander, in forming a league 
with England, Austria, and Prussia, against France, had thought 
the moment favourable for enforcing the policy of the Empress 
Catharine with regard to Turkey, by raising a question about the 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia. The Czar had, in effect, 
restored the governors who had been banished by the Sultan, ▼^'^ 
Napoleon, on the other hand, assured him he should be reinstated 
in the full and entire conmiand of those provinces, and declared 
that the object nearest his heart was to secure the full and com- 
plete independence of the Ottoman Empire. The Sultan Selim, 
who had been, moreover, captivated by the glory of Napoleon, was 
now more than ever indispcied to submit to the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Russia; and, in consequence, Alexander ordered an amy 
of 80,000 men, under General Michelson, to enter Moldavia, who 
accordingly crossed the Dniester on the 3rd of November. Nar 



^^ ^^^^0 PRUSSIA REFUSES THE ARMISTICE. 3r)8 

^poleon witnessed with high gratification the result of Sebastian i's 
mtngues, and felt that while Alexander had thus two wars on his 
«*» hands he was a less dangerous adversary, and that it was now easy 
ifc^'r!'^ France, in spite of Austria, to put Marmont into the field from 
.g^ ; Dalnaatia, as an army of observation on the Tartar-Russians, and as 
f^M * flanking force to secure his right in his advance against the Czar. 
. jj The Emperor broke up from Berlin in the night of the 25th-26th 
■^^ November, and established his head-quarters at Posen on the 27th. 
^ He found here the corps of Marshal Davoust, who had taken pos- 
■ ^ session of it on the 10th. Marshal Augereau, after resting for a short 
^ time at Berlin, marched to Custrin. Marshal Lannes was in quar- 
. ^ ters at Stettin. Every species of military materiel was removed, 
I' for security, to Spandau. It is recorded of Napoleon, that, in the 
J2 detailed instructions he left with General Clarke how to act in tlie 
Jj rear of his army, he had even given directions to collect horses for 
\. the French cavalry from the government haras at Potsdam, and to 
v\ search the woods for the guns which the Prussians were Hup])oN(>(l 
J to have carried off and concealed in them ; these were discovcrinl mid 
•j removed into that fortress. He also desired that PruHHian Noldici-N, 
' who since the dispersion of their armies had infested tho (•oiiiKry* 
should be taken and carried to these d6p6t8. 

Napoleon received at Posen the information of thc» n<AiNiil of (|,p 
King of Prussia to ratify the armistice agreed upon by l«ui«h»»iiln| 
but he had already so echeloned the French nnny, thnt (Im m.,.,,,,/ 
ance or refusal of the fugitive king made no dlff^Ti'iiPH (o hU nmini • 
He had intended, if the armiitico hail b»i>ii milfltiil i) ** 
a should occupy Dantzig ; LunncN, Thorn i iud |),iy 
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or 40,000 men to the defence of the ; 
saw. Ney's corpscTarmie, after the 

marched on the 29th to Posen, and Mam..*, rniuji c.n,,,„ ,„-'..— e* 
corps from Lubeck to Frankfort-on-tlic-Odw «,, tli . iJ*i ^^ ^ 
Jerome reached Kalitz on the 28th with Ifl.ooo n.vJu ' ^^^^ 
Prince of Ponte.Corvo,.who h«i been reciUwl fro,„ U\^!i\ '^^ 
lin, now came up in a second line to the grind artnv . ^ 
Br^slau were left to be blockaded by a dPvUio,, «7UiirSSl 
commanded by Vandamme. "' Wurtank-. 

The Czar committed the Inycteratu emir of placing i 
nan at the head of his army, in the wjrson of MMn^i 
who had shown much energy and military vlirour Id Hm: «^ ^ - 
Empress Catharine, but had nrnr M Vmat't^ 'J eSi.^^ ^ 
young blood so essential to miccew In war • nevertbdai^ ^^^^** 
signalised his arrival at his ammuid by a mareh finwrt. ^'**'^^ 
toned the first army between the Bug and th« if tfvw.^Uie ;a^Tl *"*»- 
army was placed behind the latter rlvar aboat Jl^^- «»ic /^^*^ 

dan corps, commanded by Generaa l^estrjca w^ 

Drewent* on the road to Thorn. The ou^ -^ 
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outflanked, by their partial succeM, the RtumianH r4*tlr<*(l Iti |)i«rff«itt 
order by the road to Nasielzk, which place they rvnchvil at •'! in tUv 
morning, and encamped to the right of that town. T\w Fr^nrli ioM 
a considerable proportion of offlcen in the attack th<*y tnaiUs fi»r, In 
fighting by night, much depend* on the offl('i*rN, who ninni \\n» 
extraordinary intelligence and dcTotitm to InHiiro thn proper ili- 
rection of their forces. 

The Narew was now passed, and it was unc««rtAin whtitlmr \\\p 
Russians would still defend the passage of IJkrn at KotoRonih. 
Generals Rapp and Lemarrois were charg<*d with the* piirNiiit of 
Ostermann Tolstoy, but found him too strong in hiii tKwitlon at 
Masielzk for more than a slight affair of outpoNls i in (lie miilM of 
which, at about noon on the 24th, the Oeneral-in-< *hi(*f, KnninnMkoi, 
arrived, who at once ordered up the diviiilon of Ihtrtorow to \\\p mtp- 
port of Tolstoy, which arrived s(Mm after and took |)laop in thf* lint*. 
As the day advanced, a more severe attack wan mww by thi* Kronoli 
troops as they came up, and in the mil^e, <'olonpl Ouwamow, nn niilp- 
de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, and tho (Colonel dc* Hpgtir, on th<> 
sta£f of the French Emperor, were respectivpiy taken prinonprii by 
the opposing armies. Nansouty, who comnianiU'd thi* cavnirv in tht» 
absence of Murat, was ordered to march up tho IJkra to Kolosonih, 
to preserve the communication with the centra, und(*r Hoiitt ami 
Augereau, who had orders to cross the river at Plonsk \ and Dnvount 
was directed to skirt the Narew as far as Pultusk. On tho stilp of 
Benningsen's army, Tolstoy, with one division, was at <^xnrnowo| 
that of Sacken at Lopaczym ; that of Hedniarutxkt at Zc*browiiki i 
and that of Gallitzin at Pultusk. Kamenskoi, finding thi* Artillery 
impede the retreat, gave orders that it should be sacrifloi*d t i)ut 
Benningsen took the bold step of disobeying this order of his superior, 
although about 70 guns were destroyed notwithstanding. 

Napoleon himself marched with General Friant, who had,howovttr. 
already outflanked the Russians on the road to Noviomasto i and 
Tolstoy, therefore, thought it prudent to take advantage of tlio nitflit 
to retire to Strezegoczin, which he did in good order, tliough Uv Uti 
behind some guns in the mud. The same day, Marshal Attgrrcau 
forced the passage of the Ukra at Kolozomb, where (Colonel iSitvnry 
met his death, and from Sochoezyn moved forward on Novtcntasto. 
Farther to the left, Soult also crossed the Ukra { and farther still, Ney, 
Bemadotte, and Bessiclres marched on Biezun and Hadtaw, at which 
last place they had repeated engagements of cavalry witli the Prussian 
corps of Lestocq. Marshal Lannes« on his arrival at Nasielsk, re- 
ceived orders to push forward to Pultusk, while the Emperor him- 
self directed the march, on the 2.'}th, to Strezegoczin. The weather 
had become dreadful for campaigning, and a sudden thaw rendered 
the march painful to excess ; the men sunk to their knees ; the g^s 
could scarcely be moved, except by uniting the teams of several; and 
it often required two hours to get over a league of ground. This 
state of things was cidculated to embarrass Napoleon's plans, for 
conflicting reports came in to him from the several corps o f the.line s 
of direction of the enemy's march. ' 
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TWekMS imkxEedawi ipooaaded ■ believed a hw^besi, boe azid 
at PiiiCaiiE, v«rj msailf t&e ■me <b back sdea. Oa die iTth. the 
OraB^Dufceo^ Bex^ wvacm puaoztalf the liwrMiit snd came op 
wich their for gnani aear Makaw, where be oigafed is wickocit 
■neh leaak, Pianag th#aF bacdea> IVniaiipae bad so laangBTTed bis 
CTfy ifaanmdt wm to cot off the Pi ■■iiii corps at Lesaoeq feom the 
Enaniiffi amy, and to oblige it to leczre into East PraamL Na- 
poleoft bad aoc, however^ guaed aaj iipnamg ▼iefiorr^ aidoogb he 
bad imffieted eansdexabie fajozies oa dte eneHr. He now, oa the 
38^ fixed bis bead-foarten at GcljmJMj, aid p r e p ared to pat bi^ 
arBj iBto *— tww*-^* IB the cooatrj between the lirefs Narew 
aad tiie OrezyCr paabfng Bunmmd bu li^t tnwpe in the directioa 
of Oatrolenka, intttmbcrg aad ye t de tU e rg . Tbe Etopcror e^a- 
Uabed biaMelf oa tke ZUt at Wanaw. 

Repooe bad bceotoe Beccaaaij to botb andes ; tihe aevcritjr of &e 
feasoo, in ihem wOdemeaKS of wood and water, was aiore than 
mortal flsan coaldttraggie^broa^ TbeRossiaiis badopfyosedare- 
sistaace that sarprised Napckteoo, and bad sbowm a force of artillenr 
wbieb determraed bam, in bis fblore campaigns against tbeaa, to 
pat biflueif more oa an eqaalitj in tiiis respect with so redoabtable 
an adrenarj. The Emperor remained diree days at Goljmm, 
■laking anangeaBcnti for tihe lecstabtiakmeBt of bis^annj in effec> 
tiTC m^itarf coodrtioa, and before be reawred to tbe'PoIish capital, 
where be p re pa red to fce^ his eoort as brilliantly as thoogfa it bad 
been at Paris. 

23. Natal Wab — The RiraaiAvs nr thb Meditebxansah. 

The war with France broagbt tihe Russian fleet, commanded hj 
Admiral SiniaTin, into the Mediterranean. General Sankoski, 
with 6000 men, was on board, and a sort of shore warfare ensned 
between the Russians and the French, under Ifarshal Marmont 
The port cf Ragnsa was blockaded during the last days of Sep- 
tember, and a host of Montenegrins and Turkish plunderers were 
let loose upon the French posts. They were attacked and dispersed 
by General Lauriston, on the night of the 29th-30th, and, on the Ist 
ci October, the Russians were attacked, and driven out of Castel- 
ouoTo. lAuriston was enabled to defend, at Ragusa, with a light 
flotilla uoder his orders, the magazines that he had collected in 
that port, but the Russians maintained themselyes at Cattaro. 

24. British Affaibs of Light Squadbons and Boat 

Actions. 

The principal British naval events of the year have been already 
recounted ; it only remains to record in these " Annals'* the affairs of 
light squadrons and single ships. On the 24th of March, off Cape 
Roxo, the British brig-sloop " Reindeer," 18, Captain Fyffe, 
discovered two war-brigs, speaking each other, at sea, and soon 
made the sta Bngers out to be enemies. They proved to be French 
oorvey^tfi^^MMSB," 16, Lieutenant Freycin^t-Saulee, and " Vol- 
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tigeur," 16, Lieutenant Saint Cricq. The latter, as soon as tliej 

came near enough, first fired her broadside into the ** Reind<>M','* 

who, in crossing her track, received also the broadside of the 

" Phaeton,** into which yessels the British sloop was, neTerthoI<«s« 

enabled to pour a heavy fire. This interchange of broad^des con- 

tinned till night, and in the morning the two French brigs were not 

to be seen. Both of them, however, were encountered, on the :26th, 

between San Domingo and Cura9oa, by the British fVigate ** Pique,** 

36, Captain Hodgson Ross, who, by superior sailing, soon closed 

with the enemy. After about 20 minutes* action, the ** Phieton,** 

being much crippled, fell on board the frigate, when Lieutenants 

Waid, Baker, and Craig, of the Marines, with Thompson, the 

Master, headed a boarding party, and sprang on board the brig, 

while the frigate stood after for the " Voltigeur," which was 

crowding sail, to get away. The crew of the "Phaeton** laid 

an ambush for the boarding, which brought on a most destructive 

combat, in which all 3 Lieutenants were wounded, and the Master 

and 8 seamen killed, but, in the end, the enemy called for quarter. 

The otiier brig was soon overtaken, and, without further opposition, 

captured. On the 4th of April, the frigate ** Renommee,'* 86, 

Captain Sir T. Livingstone, discovered a brig belonging to a 

Spanish squadron, out of Cartagena, at anchor under Fort Callantcs, 

and, running up close to her, soon silenced her fire, and actually cut 

asunder the warp by which she was hauling herself on shore, when 

the brig ** Vigilante," 18, Lieutenant Don Joseph Julien. struck her 

colours. On the 5th, the " Pallas,** 32, Captain Lord Cochrane, 

was lying at anchor under the Cordouan Lighthouse, off the 

Gironde, awaiting the return of the boats under Lieutenant Haswell, 

when he observed coming down towards him 2 armed ships and a 

brig, making many signals. They turned out to be the corvettes 

«♦ Garonne,*' 24, ** Gloire," 20, and " Malicieuse," 16. The •* Pallas ** 

was soon under way, and chased and drove them all three on shore 

when the masts went by the board, and they became complete 

wrecks. The following was the surprising result of this enterprise : 

2 vessels taken, 3 burned, and 3 ships carrying 24, 20, and 16 guns 

respectively, wrecked. On the 25Ui, Lord Cochrane was ordered 

by Vice- Admiral Thomborough to reconnoitre the French squadron 

at anchor in the road of Aix. The " Pallas,*' accordingly, stood in 

near enough to count them all, when the French frigate " Minerve,** 

40, Captain Collet, accompanied by 3 brig-corvettes, stood out, by 

signal, to drive away the " Pallas,*' which they did, but evinced no 

intention of following her beyond the reach of the forts. On the 

12th of May, Lord Cochrane again stood in, and was this time 

accompanied by the frigate ** Indefatigable,** 44, Captain Tremayn 

Rodd, and " Kingfisher,** 16, Captain G. F. Seymour. The French 

Admiral, as before, ordered out " Minerve,'* accompanied by three 

brigs, to drive them off, and a few shots were exchanged, when the 

lighthouse battery opened fire, but there was little loss on either side. 

On the 14th, the ** Pallas'* worked into the same road alone, whan 

the " Minerve,** with the same attendants, was seen numii^P'^ 
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apmi bcr heam. with all sils kc id < '3uuipf or iriTe off the 
intrader. In ihrnt thne-^inartEza >3f an ham die ffiipi iriiftid . 
within point-^ilaak nf «9eh other, md the ** Piilis'* opened fire, 
when die eaBnonade wag aoazn intEfchanised. with anch nnEzrap- 
tLtMM oniv as w«re oeeaaioned by die Bntiih fneaeot, larfcrrng id 
srrHii die ahosla. fhr opwardi of sn hoar and >-hai£ when die 
** Pallas'* foeeeeded in gaining the wind, and poured into "^Lm 
Xinerre " one or two heavy hroadiidea. at toierahiy eioae 'inartHT^ 
and. ha;Tini^dinie thia. ran heradveEaKyonbaanL Soch. howercx; 
was the unequal eoUiaian of two bodies, w disproportianaxe in sac; 
that the ** Pallas ** got most injured, both in her masts and ligging, 
•o that, being nearly a wreefc. she bore op towards the offing, when, 
happily, the •* Kini^Jaher" took her in tow. On the 17th of ApriL the 
British frigate "* Sirina.*' 36, Captain W. Ptowse. when near Crriti 
Veeehia, reeeiTed intelligenee that a fbtilla of French anned 
Tessels was aboat to leave Xaples. The '^Siiins'^ immediately 
emwded sail in diat direedon, and cEscovered the ship-corrette 
''La Bergi^re;,'' IS, Commodore Channav^ Dadoa, with die Ixigs 
*♦ Abeille," Id, ** La Janns," 12, - La Legere." 12, - La Victnire.* 
R, the entter ** La Gaoloise," and die ganrkecehes *^ La Jalonse," 
5, ** La Gendlle," 5, and ** ProTengale," 3. It was 7 in die evening 
before the ** Sirins " eoold get up within pistol-shot of die flotilla, 
when she opened her broadsides The engagement condnned for 
two boon, when ** La Berg^re" hailed diat Ae sorrendered. The 
dangers of die low shore, at die moodi of die Tiber, and a danger- 
otM shoal near it, together widi die damage she had already sna- 
tained from her opponents in die acdon, prevented die ^ Smns " 
from panaing die remainder c^ die flodlls, bat it was an affisir 
higblv creditable to the professional character of Ciqitain Prowae. 
On the 21st, in the Indian Ocean, the British line-<^-batde sh^ 
** Tremendous,' 74, Captain Osbom, widi ** Hindostan," 50, Captain 
Fraser, were convoying a homeward-boond fleet of Indiamen, 
numbering 1 1 sail, when they came across ** La Canonni^re," 40, 
Captain Bonrayne. She had sailed fitmi Cherbourg as a reinforce- 
ment to Admiral Linois, and was seeking him, when she fell in 
with the convoy. Captain Osbom immediately ordered the " Hin- 
dosUn *" to lead the fleet, while he made sail in the '* Tremendous," 
in chase of the frigate, who, at first, outsailed him, but, at length, 
the 74 was enabled to open fire. This was returned by the French 
frigate so Judiciously and effecdvely, that, after about an hour^s 
conflict, the Iine<of<^ battle ship was so mauled in her masts and 
f^gg^^g t^«* •^^ could not follow, but dropped astern, and the frigate 
sailed away. Captain Bourayne is justly praised by British writers 
for the truth and character of his report of this action, which 
redounded so highly to his honour, both as an able seaman, and 
persevering and successful marine officer. Without the least rho- 
domra|||Marecounted his gallant action to his Government in a 
"JF ^^ppletely tallies with the entry in the British ship's 
]y ^» nmark of James, in his ** Naval History," that 

T mn 'Tremendous' and *Canonnidre' aflTords a 
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lesson to all officers who find themselYes suddenly assailed bj a de- 
cidedly superior force ; it teaches that, by judgment and resolntion, 
broadsides well directed, close under the guns of a superior oppo> 
nent, will so disable her as to e£fect the lesser combatant's probable 
safety." 

On the 25th of April, a British squadron, composed of ^'Le- 
ander," 50, Captain Whitby, " Cambrian," 40, Captain Naime, 
ship-sloop <' Driver," 18, Captain Slingsby Simpson, was cruising off 
New York, to search American vessels, when several ships were dis- 
covered about four leagues from the Jersey shore, steering towards 
the Hook. The leading ships were fired into, and brought to, that 
they might be searched. One ship was detected in an illicit trade 
with the Havannah, and the others were passed on, just as a small 
sloop " Richard " Jesse Pierce, master, appeared at a short distance 
in shore of them. The " Leander " fired to bring her to, and the 
shot appears to have killed the brother of the master, but the 
" Richard " pursued her course, and presently after arrived in New 
York. The body of the dead man was carried ashore amidst the 
excitement of an election of some kind, which at the moment 
happened to be in progress. The ferment was, in consequence, pro- 
digious, — a grand jury, empanelled from among the enraged 
citizens, found a true bill for murder against Captain Whitby and 
the " Leander '* and her consorts were prohibited from entering the 
harbour and waters of the United States. Mr. Jeflferson, the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, thought it due to the excitement raised by 
this important occurrence to issue a violent proclamation accusing 
Captain Whitby of the ** murder," and a regular charge against 
him was transmitted to the Admiral on the station. The Captain 
of the ** Leander " was accordingly ordered home, and tried in 
England for the death of John Pierce, ** wilfully and of malice 
aforethought" There could not be a particle of evidence to support 
such a charge, regarding a man whom he had never seen nor pre- 
viously heard of, and he was acquitted, after a patient investigation, 
and a defence of the accused, well worthy an attentive perusal. 

On the 10th of April, the '* Renonmie," 38, Captain Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, with the sloop '* Nautilus,'* were watching a Spanish 
fleet of 8 sail of the line, off Cartagena, when 2 of them, with 
a frigate, came out of port and gave them chase. This was seen 
to be merely a cover to facilitate the departure of a convoy that ran 
to the westward, under the protection of a brig. Sir Thomas, there- 
fore, having easily insured his own safety, went in search of the 
brig and her convoy,^ and fell in with them off Cape de Gat, when 
he soon silenced tiie battery under which they lay, and brought 
away the war-brig '' La Vigilantia," 20, as a prize. 

On the 25th of May, the British sloop of war " Renard," 16, saw 
and chased a strange sail under the island of Zacheo. The pursuit 
continued all night, and the next day and night, and, on the 27 th, 
the " Renard " took to her sweeps, the weather being calm, but it 
was noon of the 28th before she got near enough to op^^^^^hen 
the French brig-corvette "Diligent," 14, Lieut 
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hauled down her colours without waiting to be hailed. On the 21st 
of June, the East India Company*8 ship " Warren Hastings/' 44, 
Captain Larkins, on her return voyage firom China, came across the 
French frigate " Piemontaise," 40, Captain Epron. The two ships 
came to action, and the fight was sustained for six hours, when the 
British merchantman struck to the French frigate. On the 23rd of 
June, the British brig-sloop " Port Mahon," 18, Captain Chambers, 
chased a Spanish armed brig into the intricate harbour of Banas, in 
the island of Cuba, and captured her. On the 9th of July, the 
British man-of-war ** Powerful," 74, Captain Plampin, when off the 
island of Ceylon, discovered and chased the French frigate " Bel- 
lone," Captain Perrond, and was soon joined in the chase by the 
" Rattlesnake," Captain John Bastard. The spirited Frenchman 
showed fight, notwithstanding the disparity of force, but, finding no 
possibility of escape, hove to, and hauled down his colours. A 
French Mgate squadron, composed of the " Revanche,'* 40, Com- 
modore Leduc, ** Guerri^re," 40, Captain Hubert, " Sir^ne," 36, 
Captain Lambert, and brig-corvette " Nearque," 16, had sailed 
from Lorient on a cruise to Greenland, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing British and Russian whale-ships. The squadron passed, in its 
voyage, the British frigate " Niobe," 38, Captain Loring, and, with- 
out stopping, allowed her to intercept and capture the " Nearque." 
It was not till the 9th of July that the British Admiralty received 
intelligence of the havoc this squadron was committing upon the 
northern fisheries, when the frigates " Phcebe," 36, Captain Oswald, 
and " Thames," 32, Captain Taylor,, were immediately despatched 
from Leith roads, and were followed by the *' Blanche," 38, Captain 
Lavr^, who was to take the command of the squadron. The latter 
ship had not reached her consorts, when she came across the 
" Guerri^re," striving to make her way alone into Drontheim. A 
warm action ensued on the 19th, when the French frigate was com- 
pelled to haul down her colours. M. Leduc, with the remaining 
ships of the squadron, were sighted, and chased continually ; but, 
after seriously harassing the fisheries, he succeeded in evading all 
pursuit, and reached Lorient in safety again on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, having taken and destroyed, in his six months' cruise, 1 Rus- 
sian and 28 British whalers. 

On the 25th of July, the British frigate « Greyhound," 32, 
Captain E. Elphinstone, and brig-sloop " Harrier," 18, Captain 
E. T. Trowbridge, descried 4 sail in the Java Sea, which were im- 
mediately chased until dark. In the morning light, a squadron, 
consisting of the Dutch frigate " Pallas," 36, Captain Aalbers, with 
the two-decker "Victoria," Captain Klaas Kenkin, "Batavia," 
Captain De Val, and ship-corvette " William," Captain Feteris, was 
seen, formed in line-of-battle, on the larboard-tack, under top-sails. 
Fire was at once opened by the British, at about 5*30 in the 
morning, and was returned with a smartness and spirit which 
showed that the Dutch were neither unprepared nor indisposed for 
the fig ht The " Pallas," however, in about an hour's time, was 
coii5tru«*fliMlMiil down her colours to the " Greyhound," and the 
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« Vfctoria" and " Batavia** struck to the ** Harrier,- l»t the >iirifr 
effected her escape. On the 27th, the French frigates ** Hoitrase,** 4^ 
C»tain La Blarie de la Meillerie, ** Rhin,"* 40. Captain Chesn€«ii. 
''Hermione," 40, Captain Mahe, and ** Themis,** 36. Captain Jugan. 
were discovered making a direct course towaxds theharbonr of Roche- 
fiirt by the ** Mars," 74, Captain Dudley Oliver, the look-out ship of 
a sqaadron of 5 sail of the line, under Commodore Sir Richard KeatR, 
off that station. The ** Mars," having signalled the information, kept 
dose in the -wake of the enemy untU daylight of the 2$th. when the 
Commodore, seeing the Britidi 74 alone, with proper spirit, formed 
bis 4 frigates in line of battle, and seemed disposed to engage, bnt, 
changing his mind, with or without reason, he again sailed awav. 
learing the "* Rhin " within reach of the " Man," to which, with- 
out a single shot, she struck her colours. The other three frigates 
succeeded in making their escape into the harbours of Bordeaux and 
Bochefort ; and, strange to say, M. La Marie de la Meillerie. notwith- 
standing such unaccountable neglect, lived to become an admiral, 
a peer of France, and a Chevalier de St Louis. 

On the 23rd of August, the British frigates ** Arethusa.** 3$, 
Ciqrtain Charles Brisbane, and " Anson,** 44, Captain Lvdiard. when 
cruising off Havanna, discoyered the Spanish frigate ** Pomona,^ 
94, striving to enter the port against wind and current She, seeing 
herself to be pushed by the frigates, bore up, and anchored within 
piftol-shot of the castle, where she was soon reinforced by 10 gun- 
boats fnnn the city, which formed in line, a head of the frigate. A 
warm action now ensued between the two British frigates on the one 
party and the Spanish frigate, gun-boats, and castle on the other, 
daring which an explosion from the land battery, owing to the im- 
prudent use of red-hot shot, put a stop to the fight, and the ** Po- 
mona," which had been set on fire, struck her colours, but her 
captors put out the fliunes, and carried her away, with the loss of 34 
kiUed and wounded. On the 6th of September, the ** Canopus,"" 80, 
Admiral Louis, captured the French frigate "Le President,** 44, 
after a chase of eighteen hours. On the 9th of September, the 
British 22-gun ship " Constance,** Captain Burrows, being in com- 
pany with Sie brig " Strenuous,*' Lieutenant Nugent, and ** Sharp- 
shooter,** Lieutenant Goldie, discovered a French frigate-built ship, 
near Cape Trehet. It proved to be " Le Salamandre,** 26, Lieutenant 
De Vaisseau Salomon, who, finding himself pursued, ran on shore 
among some rocks, close under a battery. Believing the ship to be 
irretrievably lost. Captain Burrows left her, and steered away for 
Jersey. The " Salamandre,** however, got off, and returned to San 
Malo, and, on the 12th of October, she again put to sea. It so 
happened diat, the same day, the " Constance** and "Strenuous,** 
with the brig-sloop " Sheldrake,** 16, Captain Thicknesse, and the 
armed cutter "Britannia,** were reconnoitring the coast, and 
sighted her ; but she again escaped, and succeeded in getting into 
the Bay of Enqui, close in with the rocks, where she made pre- 
parations for an obstinate defence. The ** Sheldrake ** at once led 
Uito the bay, followed by '* Constance** and '* Strennons," and opened 
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fire on the ^ Salamandre/' when all three British ships anchored, 
and a spirited action ensued, in the midst of which Captain Barrows 
was killed, and, shortly after, the " Salamandre *' struck to the 
" Constance ;** but, the wind freshening, and a shot from the batte- 
ries catting her cables, she drifted, and took the ground, where she 
remained exposed to a fearful fire from round shot, grape, and 
musketry. The crew had, therefore, no alternative but to quit the 
ship and take to their boats, leaving the wounded to the mercy of the 
enemy. The ^* Salamandre '* went on shore, where she was soon 
afterwards set fire to and destroyed; but the '' Constance'' remained 
a wreck, and all attempts to float her, at the rising of the tide, were 
unsuccessful. The loss to the British in this affair was 10 killed, 
23 wounded, in addition to 38 officers and men who became pri- 
soners, owing to her grounding. 

On the 18th of October, off Java, the British frigate " Caroline," 
36, Captain Peter Rainier, while taking possession of the 
brig " Zeerop," 14, Captain Groot, discovered the Dutch irigate 
" Phoenix," 36, running for Batavia roads, where, as he learned 
from the crew of the " Zeerop," the frigate " Maria-Reggers- 
bergen," 36, Captain Jager, was Ijring. The " Caroline " instantly 
went in chase, and discovered the frigate, in company with a ship- 
corvette and an armed brig. Captain Rainier, nothing dismayed by 
ihe superior force, ran straight at the ** Maria," and got within 
pistol-shot of her before she opened her fire. A combat then 
ensued with all the vessels, and die " Maria" was forced to strike 
her colours. The consorts of the captured frigate escaped, and 30 
gun-boats that lay in shore did not attempt to come out The 
ship-corvette " WiUiam," however, hauled down her colours to the 
" Terpsichore" frigate, at the end of November. The " Phoenix ** 
frigate, and the others above named, as well as three or four more, 
ran themselves on shore in sight of Rear- Admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew's squadron, and were all set fire to and destroyed. A sad 
event occurred on the 20th of October, when " Athenienne," 64, 
Captain Rainsford, struck on some sunken rocks, called Les Es- 
querques, and went down with 350 officers and men, of whom every 
one perished. 

On the 23rd of October, the British 12-gun schooner "Pitt," 
Lieutenant Fitton, off San Domingo, saw two sail in the offing — 
one, apparently, in chase of the other. She got under way, and, on 
the 24th, at daybreak, descried three sail, two of them prizes to the 
third, which was the French privateer " Superbe," 14, Captain Do- 
minique Dixon. The " Pitt " plied her sweeps with vigour, to get 
up to the enemy, who succeeded in conducting her prizes to Bara- 
coa, in Caba, where she lay to for her opponent, off the port. The 
" Pitt," however, contrived to get between the " Superbe" and the 
land, and opened a cannonade, which lasted for half an hour, when 
the privateer made sail, with the schooner in pursuit. On the 
morning of the 26th, Lieutenant Fitton brought his broadside to 
bear on the " Superbe," and M. Dominique, to save her from capture, 
ran his stua^ia^ahore among the rocks. The " Superbe," with her 
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colours still flying, commenctNl landiug ber iueB» vb^w tbbi^ '" P«c( ' 
sent in her boats, manned and armed, and tixvk iKHiMMdiou ^H tKi:. 
Among the papers found on board the ** Superb«»' wm a bi«fi vH' cut^* 
tnres, Engli^ Spanish, and American, which nh^ hutX ttMife« duiOl 
which amounted to near £150,000. Domiiuqu«»« who ik^w «i»ci4H>i 
from the British schooner, afterwards equi^^p^nl a bori^* wbdch b<f 
named ** La Revanche de la Superbe/' Cummtf »gtuu» iK>Uk« iiK>Mh<i 
afterwards, across the " Pitt," he sent a chaUt»ugt> li^ LWuiififeiftut 
i^tton, to afford him satisfaction, but the latter had r«Mii\«Y«4 m(\^ 
another ship. On the 18th of l>ecenil)er, off the iHxatkt v>f S^u, 
ike British 16-gun brig Halcyon, Captain Whitmamh IVai^iN v^ 
ceived three sail standing towards her from tlie laud, whioh «hi^ vluir 
covered to be an armed ship, a brig, and a xebeo i flvt> iihi|»«« call<^l 
settees, were, at the same time, seen from the brig a tiuvt u^ b« 
coming out from the same quarter. The " Halcyon," thcrei^MW 
hastened to close with the first three, before the others oould inuue 
up. When within musket-shot, the Spanish vessels hoisted iHUouni, 
and commenced the action. After a fight of about two hour«« the 
brig and xebec, assisted by their sweeps, for it had tVUlen to a calm, 
hauled off from the ** Halcyon,** but Captain Pearae made use of bis 
sweeps also, and, in the course of an hour, got so close alougside that 
the corvette ** Neptuno," 14, seeing no hope left, struck heriH>lourtt. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, having his flag ou board 
the " Culloden," 74, Captain Christopher Cole, in company with the 
** Powerful," 74, Captain Plampin, " Russell," 74, Captain Caulfleld, 
** Belligereuz," 64, Captain Byng, and the frigates **Sir Francis 
Brake" and ** Terpsichore," and brig " Seaflower," had been sent into 
the Indian Ocean, to look after the French squadron which was be- 
lieved to be in some of the Asiatic seas. On the S3rd, the Admiral 
arrived off the Island of Engano, and, taking a circuitous run with 
the line-of-battle ships, sent the vessels of lighter draught througb 
the Straits of Barlam, where they encountered and captured the 
Dutch armed brig ** Maria Wilhelmina." On the 24th, the squadron 
arrived off Batavia, where they found the Dutch frigate ** PhoBuix," 
with " Aventurien " and " Zeeploog,'* two armed brigs, and the 
** William," corvette. The latter at once struck to the " Terpsi- 
chore," and all the others ran themselves on shore, to escape 
capture. The shoal waters prevented the ships of war fh>m 
anchoring near enough to fire with effect upon the vessels on shore, 
or to respond to the batteries, and the boats of the squadron were 
accordingly manned, and sent in under Captain Fleetwood Pellew. 
As soon as they appeared in sight, the crew of the " PhoBuix " 
scuttled and abandoned their ship, but the boarders took possession 
of her, and employed her guns to set the other vessels on fire, when 
8 of them were wholly consumed, together with 20 merchantmen 
lying in the roads. Notwithstanding the heavy cannonade opened 
upon the boats from the batteries, tihe casualties were only 1 man 
killed and 3 wounded. 

The boat affairs of the year were of that bold, dashing character, 
which belong so pre-eminently to the British navy. 
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A amall lehiocm, against wham the Captain d«pat)cked his boats, 
vnda- Lmtenants Duke, Spenoe, and O^KeiUT. Tbe crew of the 
fthioea landed with one gun, and, haring htthed their vessel to 
tfie Ipees, took poit upon a hill b^ind it, and firam this eminence 
tfie ^laniards opened fire upon the boats with grape and ittnsk«ti7, 
and the first ToUey killed Lieatenant Duke, the leader, when Iiea> 
tenant Spenee assumed the eootmand, bat fkiled, after an how and 
a halTs fighting, to dislodge the ^taniaids, and ooold do no more 
than take possession of the abandoned felucca. On the same day, 
near Campeach j, the barge of the ** Orpheus " frigate, under the 
command of Lieatenant \lne, carried, without loss, the Spanish 
achooner ** Dolores," which had been expressly sent out against 
tfie frigate's boats. 

85. Wui IN THE East. — Pbrsia and Geoboia — RcrssiA akv 

THB Ponrs. 

The war between Persia and Russia continued with Taried sue* 
cess ; but, indeed, little has been rec(»>d<^ of it, and not much 
Clergy on the side of Russia was displayed in its oour^ lu 
August, howeyer. General Balgakoff, C<mimandant of Ge<vrgia, 
forced the towns of Kuba and Baker to submit to the Csar, by 
which the whole of Dhagistan, along the river Khur, fell to the 
power of Russia. The Persian Govemment, in their distress, in 
Tain solicited the good offices of England, and now no longer able 
to contoid with their antagonist in arms, sent an embassy to Paris 
to request the aid and cultivate the Mendship of the French £m- 
peror, and Napoleon despatched M. Dorlat Pontccoulant on a 
secret mission to inquire into the state of their relations with hi,^ 
Russian adversary, and generally to promote his schemes and 
advance French interests in the East 

The termination of the alliance which had subsisted between 
Russia and the Porte, since the invasion of Egypt by the Frvnch, 
had, as jabove stated, be«i brought about by the machinations of the 
French ambassador at Constantmople. This official was the celebrated 
General Sebastiani,wbo worked out with wonderAil dexterity the task 
prescribed to him by the Emperor, of bringing, at this crisis,Turkey 
and France together, and so remove Great Britain and Russia fVoiu 
the friendship of the Porte. On the 10th of August the French 
Ambassador arrived in the Bosphorus, and, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of Mr. Arbuthnot,Uie British Ambassador, to check the 
intrigues of Sebastian!, the Sultan, by the end of the month, had 
been persuaded to recall the reigning Hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia fh)m their posts, without waiting for the concurrence of 
Russia. On the 16th of September he made a fUrther demand upon 
the Czar, that the canal of Constantinople should be shut against 
Russian ships, all which was in defiance of the subsisting treaty. 
In consequence of these proceedings, the Russian Ambassador, 
Italinski, threatened to leave Constantinople, and by the 29th had 
made unmistakable preparations for his departure. MrAx|m^ot 
likewise apprised the Turkish Government that a ^^^I^^^^N^ 
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■rmuneiil me on its vay to force the Dardaoelles and bom Con- 
stmtinople. Alarmed nt these energetic measures, the Porte, on 
the 15th of October, reversed the obnoiiooa orders, restored the 
deposed HoBpodars, and acceded to all the demands of the idlies. 
ASkirs were in this state, vben, soddenlj, oa tbe 33rd of Navembel, 
B Riusinn arm; entered Moldavia and took possession of Chotsim, 
Bender, and Jassi, and on (he 2'th a British squadron, tinder Rear- 
AdmiisI Louis, conaistiBg of the "Canopns," 80, Capiain Short- 
land, the " Thunderer," 74, Captain John Talbot, the " Standuil," 
94, Captiun T. Harvey, and " Endyraion," **, Captain Hon. T. 
Binder Capcl, entered the Straits, and irhile a portion of the flfet 
anchored below the castle of Aby dos, Che " Canopus " and " Ed- 
dymion " anchored in the afternoon of the next day in front of the 
SCTBglio. The news of this invasion turned the tide of affairs. 
The city was filled with indignation and surprise. Religions 
fanaticism and a general aversion and distinst of the inGdel inflamed 
(he populatian ; but, so aniiilling was the Turkish Government U 
engage in hostilities with Russia and England, that, notwithstanding 
this ardonr in the people, they allowed a whole month to ela — 
before they declared war. Matters ■were, however, brought fi 
crisis ithen, on the SSth of December, a Russian brig, attempting 
to pass the Straits, was stopped by the Turkish batteries. On 
bearing of this, Italineki thought it prudent to remoTe f)«m Con- 
stantinople without delay, and aceoidingly he embarked on board the 
" Canopni," which vraM uaaccountably suffered to depart with him 
on the astb, without molestation, contrary to the old euitom of 
the Ottomans, who generally caged an ambsEsador upon the breaking 
"It of hostilities. The " Endymion " was slill permitted, however, 

remain at Constantinople, to attend upon Mr, Arbuthnot, On the 
Ith, a Teecript from the Grand Seignior to the Grand Vizier w ~ 
published, containing a formal declaration of war against Russia. 

In the meantime, General Michelson, alter having completed the 
conquest of Moldavia on the 24th, at Grodan, entered Wallschia; 
and on the 27tb of December, having defeated a body of troops 
sent against him by Mustspha Bsyracter, Ayar of Rustehuk, he 
then took possession of Bucharest, the capital of the province, and 
also londly expressed his intention of asHisting the revolted Serriani, 
under Ciemy George, who was at this time employed in the siege 
of Belgrade. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated difficulties of the Porte at this 
Juncture in their internal affairs — Egypt in a state of anarchy, Mecca 
and Medina in the hands of the Waobabees, Bagdad independent, 
and Servia in revolt— great preparations were forthwith made, both 
hy sea and land, for carrying on hostilities with vigour. The Pacha 
of Koomelia was ordered to advance to the Danube, and an arm; 
was assembled in Asia, at the bead of which it was announced that 
the Grand Viiier would in person take the Seld in spring, bearing 
the sacred standard of (he Ottomans. 
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26. War in India — Mutiny at Yellobx. 

The peace which had heen concluded, at the end of the fbregoutf 
year, -wiUi Scindiah and Holkar, had homhled the Mahimttas, md 
driven them behind new fh>ntier8, -which rendered than ]«« 
dangerous enemies to the Company. Both chieftains im« also 
now bound, by treaty, not to entertain Europeans in their serries 
without the consent of the British Goyemment, so that mattos had 
at length arrived at the highly>important stage which freed the Com- 
pany in future from all but native enemies. But, notwithstanding 
tiiis advantage, a new danger appeared which excited no inconsider- 
able alarm both in India and at home, and occasioned a serioos 
waste of blood. In the spring of the year, soon after Lord Lake 
had quitted the army to return to Europe, symptoms of insubordi- 
nation had been manifested among the native troops in the Camatic 
On the 10th of July, about 10 in the morning, the European bar- 
racks at Vellore, containing 4 companies of the 69th Regiment, 
were surrounded by 2 battalions of Sepoys in the Company's 
service, who, without assigning any grievance or giving any notice, 
poured in a heavy fire of musketry at every door and window upon 
the soldiers within. The fortress was at this time the residence 
of the sons of Tippoo Sultan, and deep and dark intrigues were 
well known to have been going on with these princes, for 
the destruction of the British rule in the town and garrison. 
The deposed family had been enabled, by the extravagant re- 
venue placed at their disposal, under the conditions of the 
treaty of Seringapatam, to purchase the services of a host of 
retainers, such as money wUl readily procure in India, and of 
some who bore attachment to the family. No fewer than 3000 
Mysoreans had settled in Vellore and its vicinity, subsequently to 
its becoming the abode of the Princes. The ostensible cause dT 
present disaffection was a slight change of dress ; a lighter turban 
had been introduced, under &e sanction of o£Bcers of long experi- 
ence, to supersede the old one, which had been found inconvenient 
in the field. This cause, though so trifling, will have now greater 
significancy with us when we kaow that the later rebellion c^ 1857 
was found to have, in like manner, no greater grievance alleged than 
the employment of greased cartridges. 

As soon as the troops were thus roused fh)m sleep, they bestirred 
themselves to hold possession of the barracks, and, when this became 
impracticable, and their position was no longer tenable, they formed 
upon the rampart of the fortress and defend^ themselves there. In- 
formation of the attack was immediately given to the cantonment of 
Arcot, 1 6 miles distant, when Colonel Gillespie, at the head of the 
19th light dragoons and some native cavalry, hastened to Vellore. 
On the GenersJ's arrival, he united himself with the skeleton of the 
69th Regiment, but it was found impracticable to obtain an; 
sive advantage over the insurgents until the arrival of 
Kennedy with the remainder of the troops and the gont. 
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then attacked the Sepoys, "who endeavoured to defend the interior 
gate, but it -was blown open by the guns, and 600 of the insurgents 
were cut down in a charge of the 19th, and 500 more were made 
prisoners in and about the fort The number of Europeans that 
Aad been massacred were 113, including Colonel Fancourt and 13 
other officers of the 69th, and many British officers of the native 
regiments were also murdered by the rebels. Subsequently to this 
there was a mutiny at Nundydroog, and the spirit of disaffection was 
rife at Trichinopoly and Bangalore, but the energetic steps taken 
to disarm and turn the Sepoys out of the forts stayed its further 
progress. 

Although nothing of complicity in these disturbances was brought 
home to the Mysore Princes, they were very properly removed from 
a place in such close proximity to the seat of their former power, 
and, to prevent the possibility of future intrigue, they were placed 
in Beng^, where they had no followers, and where ihey remain a 
harmless and useless, but exceedingly numerous, family to this 
day. 

Mutiny is a crime which, by the laws of war, is deemed deserv- 
ing of death ; and a moment's consideration will show that it is 
most just that armed men, who are in an especial condition to do 
great mischief, should be restrained with a powerful hand ; but it 
very often happens that there is a latent cause, not quite devoid of 
justice, which has occasioned the revolt. The first step on the out- 
break of a mutiny, nevertheless, whether in a fleet or army, is 
manifestly to restore order, and it is an act of the greatest weakness 
to parley with revolters until discipline is re-established. Firmness is 
the gre&t military quality requisite in a revolt, and that was nobly 
shown by the authorities in tiiis mutiny. As at Vellore, so on every 
occasion, the suppression of all external indications of dissatisfac- 
tion must precede a consideration of grievances $ but it is painful 
to think that the baseness, treachery, and murderous cruelty with 
which this revolt was marked should have been so far attended 
with success as to procure the abolition of the very trifling 
pretext assigned for it The greater part of the disaffected escaped 
with very slight punishment — a few only suffered death, the re- 
mainder were merely dismissed the service. It was thought by 
many officers, at the time, that such leniency was anything but 
salutary to the army, and was utterly misunderstood by the &dian 
people at large, whom it was meant to conciliate. Subsequent ex- 
perience, however, enables us to admit that, while we may denounce 
the concession of the head-dress as a weakness, moderation in the 
punishment of death was not productive of any bad result. 
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Mr. Murray's ezceUent and uniform series." -^ Ekqush Churchman. 



HISTOEIOAL CLASS-BOOKS. 



Complete in One Volume each. 



^ This Series of Histories and Manuals, Ancient and Modem, possess 
sereral distinctiye features which render them singularly yaluable. 
The publication of ' The Student's France,' the latest addition to 
the Series, affords us an opportunity, which we gladly embrace, of 
directing attention to them. 

** Taking, then, this work and ' The Student's Hume,' to which it 
forms a more immediate companion, as the most favourable and 
oonrenient specimens of their general method, we observe, first, that 
they incorporate, with judicious comments, the researches of the 
most recent historical inyestigators, not only into the more modem, 
but into the most remote periods of the history of the countries to 
which they refer. The latest lights which comparative philology 
has cast upon the migrations and interminglings of races are reflected 
in the histories of England and France. We know no better or 
more trustworthy summary, even for the general reader, of the 
early history of Britain and Gkul, than is contained in the first 
book of these volumes respectively. 

•* While each volume is thus, for ordinary purposes, a complete 
histoiT of the coimtry to which it refers, it also contains a guide to 
such mrther and more detailed information as the advanced student 
may desire on particular events or periods. At the end of each 
book, sometimes of each chapter, there are given copious lists of 
standard works which constitute the ' authorities ' for a particular 
period or reign. This most useful feature seems to us to complete 
the great value of the works, giving to them the character of 
historical cyclopaedias, as well as of impartial histories. 

"These * Notes and Ulustrations ' serve another useful purpose. 
They afford an opportunity for discussing illustrative points con- 
nected with the language, the literature, the constitution, or other 
peculiarities of each country, which could notproperly be taken up 
in the narrative of the text. Thus, in the ' Hume,' we have notes 
on 'Anglo- Saxon Language and Literature,' on 'Trial by Jury,' 
on ' The Court of Star Chamber,' the ' Icon Basilik^,' &c $ and in 
the 'France,* on *The Feudal System,' on *The Formation of 
the French Language,' on * The States-General,' and many other 
recondite and important subjects. 

[Continue^ 



2 Historical Clcui-Books — continued. 

« While there is an utter absence of flippancy in these books, there 
is also thought in every page, which cannot nul to excite thought 
in those who study them. What, for example, can be truer or more 
suggestive than the closing words of * The Student^s France : ' — 
' The French expect, and require, to be governed} it is the l^itimate 
boast and pride of Englishmen that they govern themselves,^ " 

The MusBUic, 1862. 
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npHB STUDENT'S HUME : a History of England 
•^ from the Earliest Times to the Bevolution of 1688. Based 
on the History by Datid Huke, corrected and continued to 18&8. 
26th Thousand. Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

II 

THE STUDENT'S HISTOET of EEANCE. Erom 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 
1852. Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

in 

rpHE STUDENT'S HISTOET of GEEECE. From 

-'- the Earliest Times to the Boman Conquest. With the History 
of Literature and Art. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts, post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

IV 

THE STUDENT'S HISTOEY of EOME. From 

-L the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With 
the History of Literature and Art. 18th Thousand. Woodcuts, 
post 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

V 

npHE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the 

•L History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 10th 
Thousand. Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

.VI 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Based on Dr. Wm. Smith's " Dictionary of Greek 
and Boman Geography." Woodcuts, post 8vo. 98. 
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THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By George P. Marsh. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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